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EDITOBS'    PEE  FACE 

TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SACRILEGE,  now  for  the  first  time 
reprinted,  was  commenced  by  Sir  Henry  Spelman 
about  the  year  1612.  He  has  related  the  motive  that 
induced  him  to  undertake  its  composition.  Possessed 
of  the  sites  of  Blackborough  and  Wormgay  Abbeys,  in 
Norfolk,  he  was  involved  in  continual  and  expensive 
lawsuits,  and  when  they  were  finally  given  up  by  him, 
he  found  that  he  had  been  "  a  great  loser,  and  not  be 
holden  to  fortune,  yet  happy  in  this,  that  he  was  out 
of  the  briars ;  but  especially  that  hereby  he  first  dis 
cerned  the  infelicity  of  meddling  with  consecrated 
places." 

He  appears  to  have  carried  on  his  collections  till  the 
year  1632,  when  he  began  to  arrange  them  ;  the  last 
date  of  any  fresh  entry  in  his  memoranda  is  November 
22,  1634.  On  his  death,  the  papers  were  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Jeremy  Stephens,  himself  an  au 
thor  of  some  reputation,  and  who  had  evidently  been 
acquainted  with,  and  interested  in,  the  progress  of  the 
work.1  The  Great  Rebellion  rendered  publication,  for 
many  years,  impossible.  "  At  length,  in  the  year 

1  He  left  behind  him,  according  to  Wood,  in  MS.,  "  The  design  of  the  Cor 
morants  upon  the  Church  lands,  defeated  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  V.,  effected 
in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII." 
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1663,"  says  Wood,  "  Mr.  Stephens  began  to  print 
the  History  of  Sacrilege."  Bishop  Gibson  tells  us. 
"  I  have  been  informed  by  a  learned  divine,  since  a 
Prelate  of  our  Church,  (Dr.  Simon  Patrick  is  perhaps 
meant,)  that  Mr.  Stephens  was  forbidden  to  proceed 
in  an  edition  of  that  work,  lest  the  publication  of  it 
should  give  offence  to  the  nobility  and  gentry.  But 
whatever  was  the  occasion  of  its  continuing  in  the  press 
till  the  fire  of  London,  it  has  been  taken  for  granted 
that  the  whole  book  was  irrecoverably  lost  ;  and  I  was 
satisfied  of  the  same,  upon  Mr.  Wood's  relation  of  the 
matter,  till  examining  some  MSS.  which  were  given  to 
the  Bodleian  Library  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
(Dr.  Thomas  Barlowe,)  I  met  w7ith  a  transcript  of  some 
portion  of  it.  Upon  further  inquiry,  I  found  other 
parts  in  other  places  ;  so  that  the  work  now  seems  to 
be  pretty  entire." 

Mr.  Gibson  was  then  preparing  for  the  press  his 
edition  of  Spelman's  Remains;  and  would  have  in 
cluded  this  among  his  other  posthumous  works,  "but 
that  some  persons,"  he  says,  "  in  the  present  age,  would 
be  apt  to  interpret  the  mention  of  their  predecessors,  in 
such  a  manner,  and  upon  such  an  occasion,  as  an  un 
pardonable  reflection  upon  their  families."  Gibson 
was  a  "  safe  "  man,  and  attained  to  three  Bishoprics. 

Thus,  a  second  time,  the  History  of  Sacrilege  seemed 
consigned  to  oblivion.  Before  this  period,  indeed, 
Clement  Spelman,  puisne  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  had,  in  the  preface  to  the  De 
Non  Temerandis  Ecclesiis,  made  a  kind  of  abstract  of 
the  History  of  Sacrilege,  inserting  some  further  par 
ticulars,  which  we  shall  notice  in  their  place.  But 
immediately  after  Gibson's  publication  of  the  Re 
mains,  an  unknown  editor  became  possessed  of  a 
true  copy  of  our  work.  He  calls  himself  "  a  less  dis- 
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creet  person"  than  Mr.  Gibson,  "  who  will  e'en  let  the 
world  make  what  use  of  it  they  please."  And  so,  in 
1698,  the  History  of  Sacrilege  was  published  for  the 
first  time.  For  though  Watt  speaks  of  an  edition  of 
1693,  it  is  evident  that  he  must  be  mistaken,  because 
Gibson's  publication  bears  date  January,  1698  ;  when, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  direct  evidence  from  Gibson 
that  it  was  unpublished. 

The  original  title-page  concludes,  "  To  which  is 
added,  the  Beginners  of  a  Monastic  Life,  in  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  by  Sir  Roger  Twisden,  Knt.  and  Bar." 
Some  few  copies  have  this  treatise  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  ;  in  some  it  does  not  occur.  As  this  pam 
phlet  has  but  little  connection  with  the  work  itself, 
and  is  possessed  of  but  small  merit,  (other  than  its  ex 
cellent  spirit,)  its  addition  to  the  History  seems  to 
point  out  some  member  of  the  family  of  Twisden  as  the 
editor  of  the  latter.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
reprint  of  the  work ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  has  be 
come  so  scarce,  that  comparatively  few  have  seen  it 
out  of  the  many  who  have  heard  of  it. 

It  is  more  than  four  years  since  the  present  editors 
conceived  the  idea  of  reprinting  the  History  of  Sacri 
lege  ;  and  during  that  time  they  have  constantly  kept 
the  subject  before  them,  and  collected,  during  a  some 
what  multifarious  course  of  reading,  whatever  seemed 
to  bear  upon  the  point.  The  work  was  sent  to  press, 
when  they  received  from  the  Rev.  F,  E.  Paget,  Rector 
of  Elford,  a  large  parcel  of  MS.,  purporting  to  be  a 
portion  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  original  copy.  They 
compared  it  with  the  authenticated  MSS.  of  Sir  Henry 
preserved  in  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge ;  among 
which  is  a  glossary  of  contractions,  drawn  up  for  the 
use  of  his  children.  The  hand  is  undoubtedly  the 
same.  An'd,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  there  is  an  entry 
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in  the  History  if  Sricrilcyf,  dated  November  llth, 
K524  ; — while  a  letter  exists  in  the  Public  Library, 
written  by  Sir  Henry,  of  almost  the  same  date  ; — and 
the  paper  appears  to  be  the  same. 

Our  MS.  consists  of  eighty  pages  of  small  foolscap, 
and  contains  almost  the  whole  of  the  chapters  num 
bered  by  us  V.  and  VI.  Its  verbal  differences  from 
the  printed  edition  are  numerous  ;  and  have  been  fol 
lowed  by  us.  This,  and  other  considerations,  prove 
that  a  transcript  only  was  used  in  the  first  edition. 
Blanks  are,  in  the  printed  copy,  left  for  words  that 
could  not  be  deciphered,  but  which,  in  the  original 
MS.,  are  very  clear. 

We  have  also  collated,  so  far  as  seemed  necessary  to 
our  purpose,  the  MS.  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  to  which  Bishop  Gibson  refers.  It  is  contained  in 
three  small  folios,  of  fifty-four,  sixty-four,  and  forty- 
five  pages  respectively-  It  is  beautifully  written,  though 
in  different  hands,  and  is,  apparently,  that  copy  which 
Jeremy  Stephens  prepared  for  the  press.  There  are 
directions  to  the  printer  as  to  type ;  and  in  one  place, 
an  insertion  at  the  end  of  a  chapter,  A  great  part  of 
this  MS.  is  lost.  It  is  observable  that  the  last  folio, 
which  contains  Spelman's  observations  on  Norfolk,  is 
entitled,  Henricus  Spelmannus  dc  succcssu  Sacrilegii, 
as  if  a  different  book.  All  that  is  left  a  blank  in  the 
printed  edition,  is  also  a  blank  in  this  MS.  In  the 
name  volume  that  contains  it,  though  not  immediately 
following  it,  is  The  Beginners  of  a  Monastic  life. 

On  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  we 
come  to  this  conclusion;  that  our  own  MS.,  in  Sir 
Henry  Spelman's  hand,  was  never  sent  to  press ;  that 
Jeremy  Stephens's  copy  of  this  is  that  of  which  part 
remains  in  the  Bodleian,  and  of  which  Gibson  saw  the 
rest  elsewhere  ;  and  that  there  was  a  transcript  of  this 
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last,  from  which  the  edition  of  1698  was  printed.  For 
between  the  Bodleian  MS.  and  the  printed  text,  several 
verbal  discrepancies  exist.  After  all,  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  if  part  of  the  work  be  not  irrecoverably  lost. 
For  example,  a  fragment  preserved  by  Hearne  is  given 
by  us  at  p.  276,  and  more  such  may  exist. 

On  applying  ourselves  to  our  task  of  editing,  we 
found  that  it  was  one  of  unusual  difficulty.  The  first 
chapters  of  the  book  were,  indeed,  in  a  tolerably  cor 
rect  and  perfect  state.  But  further  on,  sheets  of  the 
original  MS.  seem  to  have  been  misplaced  ;  irrelevant 
assertions  constantly  occur ;  many  paragraphs  are, 
with  slightly  varied  words,  twice  repeated  ;  text  and 
annotations  are  mixed  in  a  most  curious  manner ; 
there  is  no  distinction  of  sections  ;  and  Chapter  I.  is 
followed  by  Chapter  VI.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
reduce  this  confused  mass  to  some  degree  of  order ; 
though  its  very  nature  precluded  the  possibility  of  a 
perfect  arrangement.  The  notes  and  references  gave 
us  little  less  trouble ;  in  some  cases,  when  the  fact 
which  they  were  quoted  to  prove  was  notorious,  and 
the  author  of  inferior  credit,  we  have  entirely  omitted 
them ;  in  the  others,  we  have  endeavoured  to  verify 
them,  and  to  quote  with  greater  minuteness  of  refe 
rence.  The  orthography  of  proper  names  was  also  a 
source  of  difficulty.  Spelman,  translating  from  authors 
of  different  ages,  calls  the  same  place,  in  the  course  of 
his  history,  by  different  names.  We  have  followed 
him  implicitly,  (except  where  he  is  evidently  mis 
taken.)  even  though  his  expression  be  singular  or 
unusual. 

Of  our  own  part  in  the  work  we  have  little  to  say. 
We  have  omitted  no  opportunity  that  lay  open  to  us 
of  acquiring  correct  information  ;  and,  where  the 
names  of  our  informants  do  not  appear,  we  neverthe- 
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less  are  in  possession  of  them.  We  beg  leave  to  thank 
all  those  who  have  replied  to  our  inquiries  as  to  the 
fate  of  those  abbeys  on  which  county  historians  are 
silent.  And  our  gratitude  is  more  particularly  due  to 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Lyon,  the  author  of  the  History  of  S. 
Andreiv's,  to  whom  wre  owe  nearly  all  the  facts  connected 
with  Scotch  Sacrilege,  which  we  have  been  enabled  to 
present  to  the  reader ; — to  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Paget,  for 
the  MS.  to  which  we  have  referred  ; — to  the  Rev.  W. 
Scott,  incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Hoxton,  London  ; 
— to  the  Rev.  W.  Wheeler,  vicar  of  Old  and  New 
Shoreham ;  and  the  Rev.  W.  Rankin,  priest  at  Old 
Deir,  Scotland. 

The  publication  of  the  History  of  Sacrilege  does  not 
seem  to  have  attracted  much  attention,  nor  to  have 
exerted  much  influence.  But  Spel  man's  treatises  De 
Non  Temerandis  Ecclesiis,  and  on  Tithes,  and  the  MS. 
of  this  History,  which  seems  to  have  been  pretty  widely 
read,  appear  to  have  been  very  useful.  We  reprint, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  De 
Non  Temerandis  Ecclesiis,  an  account  of  some  of  its 
good  effects,  as  taken  out  of  the  prefatory  epistle  to 
the  History  of  Tithes  : — 

"  If  any  demand  what  success  the  labours  of  this 
worthy  knight  found  among  the  gentlemen  of  Norfolk, 
and  other  places,  where  he  lived  long  in  very  great 
esteem,  and  publicly  employed  always  by  his  prince 
and  country  in  all  the  principal  offices  of  dignity  and 
credit,  it  is  very  observable  to  allege  some  particular 
testimonies  w7orthy  to  be  recorded  to  posterity,  and 
with  all  honour  to  their  names,  who  wyere  persuaded 
presently  upon  the  reading  of  this  treatise,  to  restore 
and  render  back  unto  GOD  what  was  due  unto  Him. 

"  And  first,  the  worthy  knight  practised  according 
to  his  own  rule  :  for  having  an  impropriation  in  his 
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estate,  viz.  Middleton  in  Norfolk,  he  took  a  course  to 
dispose  of  it  for  the  augmentation  of  the  vicarage,  and 
also  some  addition  to  Congham,  a  small  living  near 
unto  it :  himself  never  put  up  any  of  the  rent,  but  dis 
posed  of  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  reverend  divine  his 
neighbour,  Mr.  Thorogood,  to  whom  he  gave  power  to 
augment  the  vicar's  portion,  which  hath  been  per 
formed  carefully  ;  and  having  a  surplusage  in  his 
hands,  he  waits  an  opportunity  to  purchase  the  appro 
priation  of  Congham,  to  be  added  to  the  minister 
there,  where  himself  is  lord  and  patron. 

"  Next,  Sir  Ralph  Hare,  knight,  his  ancient  and 
worthy  friend  in  that  county,  upon  reading  of  this 
book,  offered  to  restore  a  good  parsonage,  which  only 
he  had  in  his  estate,  performing  it  presently,  and  pro 
curing  licence  from  the  king ;  and  also  gave  the  per 
petual  advowson  to  S.  John's  College  in  Cambridge, 
that  his  heirs  might  not  afterwards  revoke  his  grant : 
wherein  he  was  a  treble  benefactor  to  the  Church  :  and 
the  College  hath  deservedly  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  monument  of  thankfulness  in  their  library,  and 
also  wrote  a  respective  letter  of  acknowledgment  to 
this  excellent  knight,  to  whom  they  knew  some  part 
of  the  thanks  to  be  due,  for  his  pious  advice  and 
direction. 

"  Sir  Roger  Townsend,  a  religious  and  very  learned 
knight,  of  great  estate  in  that  county,  restored  three 
impropriations  to  the  Church,  besides  many  singular 
expressions  of  great  respect  to  the  Clergy,  having  had 
a  great  part  of  his  education  together  with  Sir  John 
Spelman,  (a  gentleman  of  incomparable  worth,)  eldest 
son  to  Sir  Henry,  and  by  his  direction  both  attained 
great  perfection  and  abilities. 

"The  like  I  have  understood  of  others  in  that 
county,  but  cannot  certainly  relate  their  names,  and 
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all  particulars  at  this  present,  that  shire  abounding 
with  eminent  gentlemen  of  singular  deserts,  piety, 
and  learning,  besides  other  ornaments,  as  Camden 
observeth  of  them. 

"  In  other  parts  divers  have  been  moved  with  his 
reasons  to  make  like  restitution,  whereof  I  will  men 
tion  some  :  as  Sir  William  Dodington,  knight,  of 
Hampshire,  a  very  religious  gentleman,  restored  no 
less  than  six  impropriations  out  of  his  own  estate,  to 
the  full  value  of  six  hundred  pounds  yearly  and  more. 

"  Riehard  Knightly  of  Northamptonshire,  lately 
deceased,  restored  two  impropriations,  Fansley,  [Faus- 
ley]  and  Preston,  being  a  gentleman  much  addicted  to 
works  of  piety,  charity,  and  advancement  of  learning, 
and  showing  great  respect  to  the  clergy.1 

"  The  right  honourable  Baptist  Lord  Hicks,  Vis 
count  Cambden,  besides  many  charitable  works  of 
great  expense  to  hospitals  and  churches,  as  I  find 
printed  in  a  catalogue  of  them  in  the  Survey  of  London, 
restored  and  purchased  many  impropriations. 

"  1.  He  restored  one  in  Pembrokeshire,  which  cost 
£460. 

"  2.   One  in  Northumberland,  which  cost  £760. 

"  3.   One  in  Durham,  which  cost  £366. 

"  4.   Another  in  Dorsetshire,  which  cost  £760. 

"  tie  redeemed  certain  chantry  lands,  which  cost 
€240.  And  gave  pensions  to  two  ministers,  which 
cost  £80.  Besides  legacies  to  several  ministers.  —  The 
particulars  more  fully  recited  in  the  Survey,  to  which 
[  refer,  p.  761. 

"  Mrs.  Ellen  Gulston,  relict  of  Theodore  Gulston, 
doctor  of  physic,  a  very  learned  man,  being  possessed 
of  the  impropriate  parsonage  of  Bardw7ell  in  Suffolk, 
did  iirst  procure  from  the  king  leave  to  annex  the 

1    !Tht>i  living-.  ;uc  Mill  in  the  ^ift  of  the  Kni^htky.s.     EUD.] 
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same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it  presentative ; 
and  having  formerly  the  donation  of  the  vicarage,  she 
gave  them  both  thus  annexed  freely  to  S.  John's  Col 
lege  in  Oxon.,  expressing  many  godly  reasons  in  a 
pious  letter  of  her  grant,  to  advance  the  glory  of  GOD 
to  her  power,  &c.  Thus  with  devout  prayers  for  a 
blessing  from  GOD  upon  those  which  should  be  chosen 
rectors  there,  she  comrnendeth  the  deeds  and  convey 
ances  of  the  parsonages  for  ever  to  the  College. 

"  The  right  honourable  Lord  Scudamore,  Viscount 
Sligo,  hath  very  piously  restored  much  to  some  vicar 
ages  in  Herefordshire,  whereof  yet  I  cannot  relate  par 
ticulars  fully. 

"  Divers  colleges  in  Oxon.,  having  been  anciently 
possessed  of  impropriations,  have  of  late  years  taken 
a  course  to  reserve  a  good  portion  of  their  tithe-corn 
from  their  tenants,  thereby  to  increase  the  vicar's 
maintenance :  so  that  the  best  learned  divines  are 
willing  to  accept  the  livings,  and  yet  the  College  is 
not  diminished  in  rents,  but  loseth  only  some  part 
of  their  fine,  when  the  tenants  come  to  renew  their 
leases. 

"In  particular,  Christ  Church  in  Oxon.  hath  been 
very  careful  in  this  kind.  Likewise  New  College, 
Magdalene  College,  and  Queen's  College,  have  done 
the  like  upon  their  impropriations,  and  some  others 
have  made  augmentations  also. 

"Certain  bishops  have  also  done  the  like;  as  Dr. 
Morton,  while  he  was  bishop  of  Lichfield,  did  abate 
a  good  part  of  his  fine  to  increase  the  portion  of  the 
minister  in  the  vicarage  of  Pitchley  in  Northampton 
shire,  belonging  to  his  bishopric,  and  so  did  his  suc 
cessor,  Dr.  Wright,  for  the  vicarage  of  Towcester  also 
in  the  same  shire  :  which  was  very  piously  done,  con 
sidering  what  great  lands  and  manors  were  taken  away 
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from  that  bishopric  among  others,  and  some  impropri- 
ations  given  in  lieu  of  them. 

"  And  while  Sir  Henry  Spelman  lived  at  London, 
there  came  some  unto  him  almost  every  term  to  con 
sult  with  him,  how  they  might  legally  restore  and  dis 
pose  of  their  impropriations  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Church  :  to  whom  he  gave  advice  as  he  was  best  able, 
according  to  their  particular  cases  and  inquiries ;  and 
there  wanted  not  others,  that  thanked  him  for  his 
book,  promising  that  they  would  never  purchase 
any  such  appropriate  parsonages  to  augment  their 
estates." 

So  that  Clement  Spelman  might  well  say, — "  al 
though  he  was  not  so  happy  as  with  S.  Peter  at 
once  to  convert  thousands,  yet  was  he  not  with  him 
so  unsuccessful  as  to  fish  all  night  and  catch  nothing  ; 
for  some  were  persuaded  with  what  was  written,  nei 
ther  can  I  say  that  others  believed  not ;  but  rather 
think  that,  like  the  young  man  in  the  Gospel,  they 
went  heavy  away,  because  they  had  too  great  posses 
sions  to  restore." 

It  now  only  remains  to  mention  the  works  to  which 
we  are  principally  indebted.  Of  county  historians, 
Ormerod's  Cheshire  ;  Hitchin's  Cornwall ;  Jefferson's 
Cumberland ;  Polwhele's  Devon ;  Prince's  Worthies 
of  Devon  ;  Hutchins's  Dorsetshire  ;  Surtees'  Durham  ; 
Morant's  and  Wright's  Essex ;  Atkyns's  Gloucester 
shire  ;  Rudder's  Gloucestershire  ;  Chauncey's,  Clutter- 
buck's,  and  Salmon's  Hertfordshire ;  Hasted's  Kent ; 
Baines's  Lancashire  ;  Nichols's  Leicestershire  ;  Blom- 
field's  Norfolk  ;  Baker's  Northamptonshire ;  Mor 
ton's  Northamptonshire  ;  Hodgson's  Northumberland  ; 
Thoroton's  Nottinghamshire  ;  Blore's  Rutlandshire  ; 
Collinson's  Somersetshire  ;  Shaw's  Staffordshire  ; 
Manning's  Surrey  ;  Daliaway's  Sussex ;  Dugdale's 
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Warwickshire ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  Wiltshire ;  Nash's 
Worcestershire ;  Meyrick's  Cardiganshire ;  Jones's 
Brecknockshire.  Of  local  histories,  principally,  Stow's 
Survey ;  Aungier's  Sion  House ;  Ferrey's  Christ- 
church  ;  Jacobs's  Faversham ;  Sketches  of  Moray, 
(Edinburgh,  1839);  Dunsford's  Tiverton ;  Yate's 
Bury  ;  Bullock's  Man  ;  Plee's  Jersey ;  Sharp's  Hartle- 
pool ;  Sturt's  Gainsborough ;  Miller's  Doncaster ; 
Young's  Whitby ;  History  of  Newbury  (Speenham- 
land,  1839);  Savage's  Hundred  of  Carhampton ; 
Hunter's  Doncaster  ;  Bennet's  Tewkesbury ;  Hay's 
Chichester ;  Hindewell's  Scarborough  ;  Pricket's  Brid- 
lington ;  Clarke's  Ipswich ;  Steinman's  Croydon ; 
May's  Evesham.  Of  French  local  histories,  Blordier- 
Langlois,  Angers  ;  Gerusez,  Rheims  ;  Dorville,  Seez  ; 
Environs  de  Paris  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1839) ;  Dusevil, 
Amiens  ;  Guipon,  Nantes  ;  Henry,  Rousillon  ;  Histoire 
de  Toulouse  (Paris,  4  vols.,  1775);  Benoit,  Toul ; 
Menard,  Nismes ;  Simon,  Vendome ;  Martin  and 
Jacob,  Soissons ;  Bernard,  Forez.  Of  works  on 
monastic  history :  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  of  which  we 
always  quote  the  noble  Oxford  edition,  by  Bandinel ; 
Tanner's  Notitia  Monastica,  of  which  we  quote  Nas- 
mith's  edition,  Cambridge,  1787  ;  Burton's  Monas 
ticon  Eboracense  ;  Oliver's  Monasteries  of  Devonshire  ; 
Taylor's  Monasteries  of  East  Anglia.  For  genealogies, 
we  have  principally  trusted  to  Banks'  Extinct  Baron 
age  ;  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetcies  ;  Debrett's  Baronet- 
age ;  Debrett's  Peerage  ;  with  an  occasional  reference 
to  Dugdale.  Of  auxiliary  works,  such  as  Walker's 
Sufferings  of  the  Clergy ;  Weever's  Funeral  Monu 
ments,  and  the  like,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
speak.  We  should  remark,  that  we  quote  S.  Ambrose 
from  the  Paris  edition  of  1632  ;  S.  Jerome  from  the 
Verona  edition  of  1J04  ;  Calvin  from  the  Amsterdam 
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edition  of  1621  ;  and  Soto,  from  the  Lyons  edition  oi 
1585. 

We  thus  send  out  this  history  into  the  world,  pray 
ing  for  His  blessing  on  it,  to  Whose  glory  it  is  intended 
to  minister,  and  Who  is  able,  if  He  so  will,  to  make  it 
the  means  of  opening  the  eyes  of  sacrilegious  persons 
to  their  danger,  and  of  procuring  the  restoration  of  de 
frauded  right  to  His  own  poor,  and  to  His  own  Church. 

Lent,  1846. 
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THE  length  of  time,  during  which  the  History  of  Sacri 
lege  has  again  been  out  of  print,  is  partly  owing  to  cir 
cumstances  beyond  the  Editors'  control,  and  partly  to 
their  earnest  desire  of  obtaining  as  much  fresh  infor 
mation,  as  a  wide  circle  of  private  inquiries  could 
furnish.  The  four  years  that  have  elapsed  since  a  new 
Edition  was  called  for,  will  be  found  to  have  supplied 
new  facts  and  fresh  illustrations  in  the  Annals  of  GOD'S 
dealings  with  the  sacrilegious  owners  of  that  which  is 
His.  At  the  same  time  the  Editors  cannot  but  feel 
disappointed  that  so  much  should  remain  locked  up  in 
the  traditions  of  private  families,  which  the  fear  of 
shame,  or  notoriety,  or  scandal,  prevents  even  such  as 
recognize  the  finger  of  GOD  in  these  judgments,  from 
allowing  to  be  made  public.  Hints, — half  anecdotes, 
—stories  related  under  a  promise  of  silence,  they  have 
received  in  plenty.  Of  anonymous  letters, — or  letters 
of  correspondents  who  desired  that  no  use  should  be 
made  of  their  names, — they  have  had  good  store. 
Many  of  their  informants  seem  to  have  profited  by 
Hamlet's  teaching 

"  .  .  .  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase 
"as  Well,  well,  we  know ;  or,  We  could,  an  if  we  would;  or,  If  we 
list  to  speak  ;  or,  There  be,  an  if  they  might ;" 

and  the   result  has  been,  that   their  communications 
have  been  nearly  useless. 
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A  better  arrangement  has  been  attempted,  by  the 
removal  of  the  more  striking  anecdotes  from  the  wil 
derness  of  dry  details  and  mere  names  in  the  Appendix, 
to  their  more  appropriate  places  in  the  Introduction. 
The  latter,  it  is  hoped,  has  thus  acquired  fulness 
and  interest,  while  the  former  has  become  a  more 
homogeneous  mass,  not  so  much  to  be  read  through, 
as  to  be  consulted. 

At  p.  19,  of  the  Introduction,  a  reference  is  made 
to  the  Sacrilege  committed  within  the  last  twenty 
years  by  the  Suppression  of  the  Monasteries  in  Spain 
and  Portugal.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  lately  made  by 
one  of  the  Editors  through  those  countries,  he  found 
the  same  belief  prevailing,  in  the  visible  and  temporal 
curse  that  do«;s  sacrilege.  There  the  feeling  seems  to 

o  o  o 

be  now  what  an  eye  witness  reports  it  to  have  been  in 
Glastonbury  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
better  sort  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  consecrated 
buildings  :  the  less  religious  will  employ  them  for  out 
houses  and  the  like ; — but  scarcely  any  man  (among 
the  lower  orders,  to  whom  the  goodness  and  strength  of 
the  country  are  well-nigh  confined)  will  take  them  for 
his  own  house.  It  was  striking  to  hear  the  very 
expressions  with  which  the  readers  of  S pel  man.  are 
familiar,  reproduced  by  the  yeomen  of  an  age  and 
country  so  far  removed  from  his.  Constantly  the 
remark  was  made  that  Church  property,  so  far  from 
improving  an  estate,  fretted  it  away.  Roe,  roe,  como  a 
truca,  said  one:  "it  gnaws,  it  gnaws  like  the  moth." 

"  Morrinha  e  traca 
Com  quern  se  enlaca,  ' 

said  another,  quoting  we  know  not  whether  a  proverb, 
or  a  verse  of  some  song.  The  middle  classes  pointed  to 
the  miserable  poverty  of  the  governments, — their  want 
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of  faith, — their  all  but  bankruptcy, — their  perfidious 
conversion  of  the  public  creditor's  interest  into  prin 
cipal,  and  remarked  how  strange  it  was  that  the  funds 
of  the  monasteries  could  have  so  utterly  disappeared. 
The  curse  most  popularly  feared,  is  that  of  madness : 
of  which  the  examples  appear  to  be  most  common. 

One  of  the  most  striking  confessions  on  the  subject 
was  made  by  a  Jesuit.  "  I  do  not,"  he  said,  "  believe 
in  the  curse  myself  as  at  present  existing. — I  hold  that 
the  permission  given  by  the  Holy  Father  in  the  con 
cordat  has  abrogated  it.  At  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  belief  in  it  is  almost  universal 
throughout  these  countries  ; — and  there  are  certainly 
instances  of  remarkable  judgments  on  the  possessors 
of  Church  property,  which,  though  /  regard  them  as 
fortuitous,  I  cannot  much  wonder  that  others  should 
believe  providential." 

This  general  belief,  over  so  wide  a  tract  of  country 
as  two  kingdoms,  must  be  allowed  to  add  considerable 
force  to  the  argument,  already  treated  by  us,  of  uni 
versal  consent. 

We  still  hope  that  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
subject  will  give  us  such  assistance  as  may  be  in  their 
power ; — in  order  that  each  succeeding  Edition  may 
exhibit  an  accumulative  amount  of  evidence.  And  we 
should  be  sorry  to  conclude  without  recommending  to 
the  attention  and  support  of  English  Churchmen  the 
only  Institution,  so  far  as  we  know,  which  is  carrying 
on  a  direct  and  practical  antagonism  with  Sacrilege,— 
we  mean  the  Tithe  Redemption  Trust. 

June  17,  1853. 
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i. 

AMONG  the  changes  which  the  last  five  years  have  wrought  in 
public  opinion,  none  is  more  remarkable  than  the  alteration  of 
its  tone  with  respect  to  Religious  Houses,  and  their  suppression 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  lighter  literature  of  the  day,  that 
weathercock  which  veers  with  every  change  of  popular  breath, 
amply  proves  the  fact.  Time  was  when  the  Dissolution  of  Mo 
nasteries  was  mentioned  as  an  event,  grievous  indeed  to  the 
fanciful  and  the  romantic,  but  to  them  only;  an  event  full  of 
solid  benefits  to  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  England,  and 
approving  itself  fully  to  the  calm  judgment  of  the  man  of 
reason.  Now  the  case  is  altered.  The  suppression  is  la 
mented  as  an  irreparable  blow  to  literature,  as  an  irrecoverable 
loss  to  the  poor.  Newspapers  will  rebuke  the  destroyer  of  a 
monastic  ruin,  not  only  as  Vandalic  in  his  taste,  but  as  irreligi 
ous  in  his  feelings.  Novels,  the  surest  indices  of  public  opinion, 
no  longer  bring  forward,  as  stock  subjects  of  amusement  and 
ridicule,  an  ignorant  priest  or  a  knavish  monk.  Travellers  ac 
knowledge, — in  a  patronizing  way,  it  may  be,  but  still  they  do 
acknowledge, — the  inestimable  benefits  that  the  theory  of  mo- 
nasticism  engendered  and  encouraged. 

And  yet,  even  from  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  there  have 
always  been  those  that  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  done 
justice  to  this  wonderful  system.  "There  are  some,  I  hear/' 
says  Camden,  "  who  take  it  ill  that  I  have  mentioned  monaste 
ries  and  their  founders.  I  am  sorry ;  but  (not  to  give  them 
any  just  offence)  let  them  be  angry  if  they  will.  Perhaps  they 
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would  have  it  forgotten  that  our  ancestors  were,  and  we  are, 
Christians ;  since  there  were  never  more  certain  indications  and 
glorious  monuments  of  Christian  piety  and  devotion  to  GOD, 
than  were  those ;  nor  were  there  any  other  seminaries  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion,  arid  true  literature ;  how 
ever  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  loose  age  some  rank  weeds  ran  up 
too  fast,  which  required  rooting  out."  In  the  same  strain, 
Somner  and  Lambard,  and  all  the  school  of  Elizabethan  anti 
quaries,  were  wont  to  write.  The  noble  labours  of  Dugdale, 
imperfect  though  they  necessarily  were,  if  compared  to  that  ful 
ness  with  which  modern  research  has  invested  them,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  study  of  English  monastic  antiquities.  Ste 
vens,  following  in  the  steps  of  his  master,  brought  to  light  no 
small  portion  of  forgotten  history ;  while  Erdeswicke,  and  Sir 
Simon  Digge,  and  Prince,  and  Plot,  and  Atkyns,  caught  some 
thing  of  the  same  reverent  spirit,  and  each,  in  his  own  way, 
added  to  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors.  Tanner,  though  a 
man  of  far  inferior  genius  and  research,  popularised,  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  labours  of  Dugdale,  and  (so  miserably  ignorant  was 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century)  seems  to  have  anticipated 
no  other  reward  than  contempt  and  neglect.  Burton,  in  his 
Monasticon  Eboracense,  and  Willis,  in  his  Mitred  Alleys,  are 
both  deserving  of  high  praise.  Archdall  has  the  credit  of  having 
attempted, — though  only  attempted,  a  Monasticon  for  Ireland ; 
and,  in  our  own  times,  Taylor  and  Oliver  have  successfully 
laboured  in  elucidating  the  monastic  antiquities  of  East-Anglia 
and  Devonshire. 

Amidst  these  inquiries  into  the  history  of  Religious  Houses,  and 
the  investigations  of  county  historians  into  the  fate  of  their  lands 
subsequently  to  the  Dissolution,  it  was  not  easy  to  avoid  noticing 
another  fact.  Let  us  give  it  in  Southey's  beautiful  words : — 

"  The  merciless  destruction  with  which  this  violent  transfer 
of  property  was  accompanied,  as  it  remains  a  lasting  and  inef 
faceable  reproach  upon  those  who  partook  the  plunder,  or  per 
mitted  it;  so  would  it  be  a  stain  upon  the  national  character,  if 
men,  when  they  break  loose  from  restraint,  were  not  everywhere 
the  same.  Who  can  call  to  mind  without  grief  and  indignation, 
how  many  magnificent  edifices  were  overthrown  in  this  uudis- 
tinguishing  havoc  ! — Malmsbury,  Battle,  AValtham,  Malvern 
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Lantony,  Rievaulx,  Fountains,  Whalley,  Kirkstall,  and  so  many 
others ;  the  noblest  works  of  architecture,  and  the  most  vene 
rable  monuments  of  antiquity :  each  the  blessing  of  the  sur 
rounding  country,  and,  collectively,  the  glory  of  this  land  ! 
Glastonbury,  which  was  the  most  venerable  of  all,  even  less  for 
its  undoubted  age,  than  for  the  circumstances  connected  with 
its  history,  and  which  in  beauty  and  sublimity  of  structure  was 
equalled  by  few,  surpassed  by  none,  was  converted  by  Somerset, 
after  it  had  been  stript  and  dilapidated,  into  a  manufactory, 
where  refugee  weavers,  chiefly  French  and  Walloons,  were  set 
up  in  their  trade. 

"  The  persons  into  whose  hands  the  abbey-lands  had  passed, 
used  their  new  property  as  ill  as  they  had  acquired  it.  The 
tenants  were  compelled  to  surrender  the  writings  by  which  they 
held  estates,  for  two  or  three  lives,  at  an  easy  rent,  payable 
chiefly  in  produce ;  the  rents  were  trebled  and  quadrupled,  and 
the  fines  raised  in  even  more  enormous  proportion — sometimes 
even  twenty-fold.  Nothing  of  the  considerate  superintendence 
which  the  monks  had  exercised,  nothing  of  their  liberal  hospita 
lity,  was  experienced  from  these  '  step-lords/  as  Latimer  in  his 
honest  indignation  denominated  them.  The  same  spirit  which 
converted  Glastonbury  into  a  woollen-manufactory,  depopulated 
whole  domains  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  into  sheep- 
farms  ;  the  tenants  being  turned  out  to  beg,  or  rob,  or  starve. 
To  such  an  extent  was  this  inhuman  system  carried,  that  a 
manifest  decrease  of  population  appeared. 

"  The  founders  had  denounced  a  perpetual  curse  upon  any 
one  who  should  usurp,  diminish,  or  injure  its  possessions.  The 
good  old  historian,  William  of  Malmsbury,  when  he  recorded 
this,  observed,  that  the  denunciation  had  always  up  to  his  time 
been  manifestly  fulfilled,  seeing  no  person  had  ever  thus  tres 
passed  against  it,  without  coming  to  disgrace,  without  the  judg 
ment  of  GOD.  By  pious  Protestants,  as  well  as  Papists,  the 
abbey-lands  were  believed  to  carry  with  them  the  curse,  which 
their  first  donors  imprecated  upon  all  who  should  divert  them 
from  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  consecrated ;  and  in  no 
instance  was  this  opinion  more  accredited,  than  in  that  of  the 
Protector  Somerset."  l 

1  See  note  at  the  eud  of  the  Introductory  Essay. 
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It  is  difficult  to  name  with  certainty  the  writer  who  first 
applied  to  the  church-lands  confiscated  under  Henry  VIII.  that 
great  truth,  the  temporal  punishment  of  sacrilege.  But  we  pro 
bably  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  award  the  honour  to  Dr. 
Feckenham,  last  abbat  of  S.  Peter's,  at  Westminster.  By  that 
writer,  in  his  Caveat  Emptor,  a  solemn  warning  was  given  to 
the  then  possessors  of  abbey-lands,  a  warning  to  which  if  they 
had  listened,  well  had  it  been  for  them  and  for  their  children  ! 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  years,  re-stated 
and  historically  proved  the  principle,  Once  the  Church's  always 
the  Church's.  What  his  History  of  Sacrilege  might  have  been, 
had  its  author  been  spared  to  complete  and  to  arrange  it,  those 
may  judge,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  that  were  carried 
through  the  press  under  his  own  superintendence.  But  in  the 
fragments  which  remain  to  us,  and  which  Providence  was  pleased 
to  preserve  through  so  many  dangers,  we  have  all  Spelman' s 
learning,  all  his  vehemence  and  fire,  his  noble  ruggedness,  his 
contempt  of  everything  like  style,  his  piling  fact  upon  fact, 
regardless  of  the  beauty,  so  he  might  add  to  the  conspicuous- 
ness,  of  his  monument ; — and  lastly,  his  indifference  to  the  pos 
sibility  of  a  charge  of  personality,  that  most  invaluable  quality, 
or  rather  constitution,  of  mind,  in  one  who  shall  arise  as  a  re 
former  in  an  age  calling  for  reform. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  in  his  History  of  Sacrilege,  seems  to 
have  contemplated  but  one  species  of  argument,  that  de  facto,  in 
support  of  his  thesis.  And  even  here  the  task  which  he  pro 
posed  to  himself  would,  even  had  it  been  completed,  have  been, 
as  regards  our  times,  most  imperfect.  Such  a  history  should 
now  embrace  eight  principal  epochs,  which  it  may  be  as  well  to 
particularize  : — 

I.  The  suppression  of  such  alien  priories,  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  V.,  as  were  not  endenizeued.  There 
were  many  extenuating  circumstances  in  this  outrage  on  the 
Church.  Several  of  the  endenizened  priories  had  their  wealth 
and  privileges  increased ; — several  new  foundations,  as  for  exam 
ple,  Sion  House,  arose  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  old.  But  it 
was  the  first  opening  of  that  door  by  which  afterwards  such 
tyranny  of  sacrilegious  rapine  burst  in  on  the  Church.  On  this 
branch  of  our  subject  Spelman  treats  at  some  length. 
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II.  The  ravages  committed  iu  Bohemia  by  John  Huss,  Zisca 
and  his  partisans,   the  Taborites,  and  the  like  sects.     Of  these 
Sir  Henry  says  nothing;  and  with  more  interesting  and  more 
important  themes  for  our  consideration,  we  have  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  this  topic. 

III.  The  popular  destruction  of  monasteries  throughout  the 
continent  consequent  on  the  spread  of  the  Reformation.    On  this, 
also,  Spelman  is   silent ;  perhaps  on  account  of  the  vulgar  pre 
judice  which  then   prevailed  in  England  in  favour  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  their  disciples. 

IV.  The  suppression  of  religious  houses  through  Great  Britain, 
and  its  consequences.     These  may  be  divided  into  six  heads;   1. 
The  dissolution  of  the  lesser  monasteries  ;  2.   Of  the  greater  ;  3. 
That  of  chantries,  free  chapels,  and  hospitals,  together  with  the 
confiscation   of  church   ornaments ;  4.  The  dissolution  of  reli 
gious  houses  in  Ireland  ;  5.  In  Scotland  ;  and  6.  The  Elizabethan 
sacrilege  of  the  forced  exchanges  of  Bishops'  lands,  and  the  ap 
propriation  of  the  revenues  of  sees  kept  vacant  for  that  purpose. 

V.  The   outrages   committed  by  the  Calvinists,  and  in  some 
instances  by  Catholics,  in  France,  antecedently  to  and  during, 
the  wars  of  the  League. 

VI.  The  sale  of  cathedral-lands,  and  profanation,  or  destruc 
tion  of  churches  during  the  Great  Rebellion.     Walker's  History 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  Clergy  is  a  storehouse  of  information  on 
this  head. 

VII.  The  suppression  of  monasteries  throughout  France  at 
the  period  of  the  Revolution.     On  this  point  it  is  difficult  to 
obtain  a  satisfactory  answer  to  inquiries.     County-histories,  as 
such,  are  unknown  in  France ;  and  histories  of  cities,  which  do 
not  give  the  same   scope  for  investigating  the  fate  of  sacrilege, 
too  often  have  for  their  authors  men  deeply  imbued  with  a 
rationalistic  spirit,  and  regarding  monasteries  not  with  passive 
contempt  only,  but  with  active  hatred. 

VIII.  The   suppression   of   monasteries    throughout    Spain, 
Portugal,  and  their  dominions,  at  the  time  that  the  Constitution 
was  forced  on   their   respective   governments.     This  epoch   is 
almost  too  near  to  have  become,  at  present,  matter  of  history. 

The  historical  argument,  then,  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  to 
which  Sir  Henry  Spelman  almost  entirely  confines  himself.  And 
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doubtless,  to  the  common  reader,  it  is  by  far  the  strongest.  But 
the  moral  argument  also  is  not  without  its  weight ;  and  it  is 
that  \vliicli  is  principally  considered  in  the  following  essay.  Our 
continuation  and  Appendices,  on  the  contrary,  aim  at  supplying 
historical  details  to  the  grand  argument  of  our  author's  work. 

\\"c  have,  for  several  years,  steadily  kept  our  object  in  view ; 
we  have  pursued  it  through  numerous  and  formidable  difficulties  ; 
it  has  been  uppermost  in  our  mind  in  every  kind  of  reading ; 
and  while  we  are  aware  that,  from  its  very  nature,  our  task  is 
incapable  of  perfection,  we  are  sadly  conscious  that  it  has  fallen 
very  far  short  of  that  which  we  had  once  hoped  to  make  it. 

But  none,  probably,  who  have  not  tried  an  investigation  of 
the  same  kind  for  themselves,  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  by 
which  it  is  attended.  To  trace  the  annals  of  one  family,  or  the 
fate  of  one  abbey-manor,  the  inquirer  will  be  sent  from  the 
county  historian  to  the  genealogical  table,  from  the  Church 
Notes  of  Wccver  to  the  Extinct  Baronetage,  from  the  last  volume 
of  the  Peerage  to  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Gough  ;  he  must  con 
sult  manorial  documents  and  party  pamphlets,  biographical  me 
moirs  and  topographical  descriptions;  he  must,  at  one  moment, 
be  deep  in  the  worm-eaten  folios  of  the  Germanicee  Historic 
Scriptures,  at  the  next,  skim  the  flippant  pages  of  the  watering- 
place  Guide ;  he  must  plunge  into  the  abyss  of  inquisitions  and 
escheats,  of  taxations  and  augmentations  •  must  glance  into  the 
modern  tour,  and  grope  in  the  Dictionary  of  Heraldry  ;  he  must 
copy  the  epitaph  in  the  country  church,  and  listen  to  the  anec 
dotes  of  the  country  sexton.  And  frequently  a  long  day's  work 
will  supply  him  with  scarcely  a  single  new  fact  for  addition  to 
his  list.  Nor  has  our  labour  ended  here.  We  have  applied  by 
letter  to  the  Incumbents  of  very  many  of  the  parishes  which 
contained  a  religious  house,  of  the  first  grantee  or  subsequent 
owners  of  which  we  could  not  otherwise  gain  information ;  and 
the  result  of  that  inquiry  we  have  incorporated  in  our  pages. 

TVc  do  not  mention  these  facts  by  way  of  boast ;  for  in  so 
noble  a  cause  as  the  vindication  to  the  Church  of  that  which  is 
her  own,  who  would  not  very  willingly  spend  and  be  spent  ?  But 
we  desire  to  prove  that  in  an  undertaking  which,  without  accu 
racy,  must  be  worse  than  valueless,  no  endeavour  on  our  part 
has  been  wanting  to  insure  truth.  That  perfect  correctness  has 
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been  attained  is  morally  impossible.  But  this  we  believe, — that 
in  any  departures  from  it  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  local 
genealogist  or  topographer,  we  shall  be  found  to  have  under 
stated  our  argument,  and  to  have  deduced  from  it  consequences 
less  favourable  to  ourselves  than  a  fuller  investigation  might 
have  enabled  us  to  draw. 

II. 

ENUNCIATION    OF    THE    SUBJECT    AND     DIVISION    OP    THE    ARGU 
MENT. 

We  are  about,  then,  to  attempt  a  proof  of  the  following 
thesis : 

Property,  consecrated  to  God  in  the  service  of  His  Church,  has 
generally,  when  alienated  to  secular  purposes,  brought  misfortune 
on  its  possessors  ;  whether  by  strange  accidents,  by  violent  deaths, 
by  loss  of  wealth,  or,  and  that  chiefly,  by  failure  of  heirs  male  ; 
and  such  property  hardly  ever  continues  long  in  one  family. 

It  is  plain,  that  to  dwell  on  the  above  statement  at  length, 
would  require  a  volume,  instead  of  a  short  introductory  essay. 
We  can  only  throw  out  a  few  hints,  which  our  readers  must  de- 
velope  for  themselves.  We  shall  attempt  to  prove  our  thesis 
thus : — 

I.  A  Priori. 

1.  By  the  analogy  of  Scripture. 

2.  By  the  general  consent  of  all  nations. 

3.  From  the  curse  actually  pronounced  on  Church-spoilers. 

4.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  crime. 

II.  De  facto,  inductively. 

1.  In  general  history. 

2.  More  especially, — as  a  more  practical  subject  of  inquiry, 
— in  England;  where  sacrilege  has  been  followed,  in 
the  family  of  the  perpetrator,  by — 

i.  Violent  deaths. 

ii.  Strange  and  unusual  accidents. 

in.  The  commission  of  detestable  crimes. 

iv.  Great  poverty. 

v.  Unnatural  hatred  and  domestic  variance. 
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vi.     Rapid  passing  of  estates. 

vu.  Failure   of  issue,  especially  of  heirs  male,  and 

consequent  extinction  of  families. 
TIL  Statistically. 

The  same  things  cannot  be  predicated  of  families  not  in 
volved  in  sacrilege. 

IV.  De  facto,  deductively. 

By  a  consideration  of  the  most  remarkable  and  signal  judg 
ments  which  English  history  records,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  almost  universally  have  occurred  in  sacrilegious 
families. 

V.  From  the  testimony, 

1.  Of  enemies. 

2.  Of  friends. 

We  shall  thence  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  objections, 
that 

1.  The  suppression  of  abbeys  was  not  sacrilege. 

2.  The  rule  of  punishment  is  not  universal. 

3.  The  Church,  at  various  times,  has  allowed  of  alienations. 

4.  More  especially  during  the  English  Reformation. 

5.  The  prosperity  of  England  has  never  been  greater  than 

since  the  Dissolution. 

6.  The  whole  inquiry  is  uncharitable. 

I.  The  argument  a  priori. 

1.  It  is  likely,  from  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  that,  even  in 
this  world,  a  curse  will  attach  itself  to  Sacrilege. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman  has  so  ably  pointed  out  the  temporal 
punishment  which,  in  Scripture  History,  has  been  allotted  to 
the  sin  of  sacrilege,  that  we  need  not  dwell  long  on  this  branch  of 
our  subject.  He  has,  however,  omitted  to  point  out  the  remark 
able  analogy  between  the  kind  of  fate  which  befel  sacrilegious 
persons  among  the  Jews,  and  that  which  we  assert  to  have  befallen 
similar  offenders  in  our  own  country,  and  in  our  own  times. 

That  there  is  any  other  than  an  arbitrary  connection  between 
failure  of  heirs  male  and  the  commission  of  sacrilege  might,  at 
first  sight,  be  denied.  We  hope  in  a  short  time  to  prove  the 
contrary.  At  present,  however,  we  are  only  concerned  to  re- 
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mark  that  this  same  connection  cannot  be  denied  to  exist  in 
Holy  Scripture. 

To  take,  for  example,  the  instance  of  the  destruction  of  the 
roll  by  Jehoiakim,  one  of  the  most  daring  acts  of  sacrilege  that 
was  ever  committed.  The  sentence  pronounced  against  him  is 
this  : — "  Write  ye  this  man  childless,  a  man  that  shall  not 
prosper  in  these  days."  Now,  had  we  to  describe,  in  a  few 
brief  words,  the  fate  of  those  who  have  sacrilegiously  meddled 
with  GOD'S  property  in  this  land,  we  could  hardly  choose  any 
expression  more  strikingly  and  exactly  applicable  to  it. 

Further,  the  rebuilding  of  Jericho  was  an  express  act  of  sacri 
lege.  How  was  it  punished  ?  By  the  death  of  the  builder's 
children.  "  He  laid  the  foundation  thereof  in  Abiram  his  first 
born,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son  Segub ;" 
his  other  children  dying  in  the  intermediate  time. 

Jeroboam,  to  take  another  instance,  sacrilegiously  erected  an 
altar  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  and  appointed  a  new  feast, — a  parody  on  those  which 
all  Israel  were  commanded  to  attend  at  Jerusalem.  What 
follows  ?  "  This  thing,"  says  Holy  Scripture,  "  became  sin 
unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut  it  off,  and  to  destroy  it 
from  the  face  of  the  earth."  And  accordingly,  Abijah,  the 
eldest  and  promising  son  of  that  monarch,  was  almost  imme 
diately  taken  from  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  his  posterity  utterly 
destroyed  by  Baasha. 

Again,  in  the  sacrilegious  attempt  of  Korah,  from  which  so 
many  remarkable  inferences  may  be  drawn,  one  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  gradation,  so  to  speak,  of  punishment,  wherewith 
the  various  degrees  of  sacrilege  in  the  conspirators  were  visited. 

All  were  guilty  of  the  sacrilege ;  and  all,  accordingly,  were  swal 
lowed  up  in  an  unheard-of  and  most  fearful  manner.  Neverthe 
less,  the  sin  of  the  three  rebels  was  not  equal.  Korah  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  therefore,  in  a  manner,  invested  with  a 
minor  ecclesiastical  dignity  :  Dathan  and  Abiram  were  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  and  were  completely  without  part  or  lot  in  the 
matter.  The  crime,  therefore,  of  the  latter  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  former;  and  their  punishment  was  proportionably 
heavier.  Their  families  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  visitation 
in  which  they  themselves  perished ;  whereas,  we  are  expressly 
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told, — "  Notwithstanding  the  children  of  Korah  died  not." 
(Numbers  xxvi.  11.) 

To  the  same  purpose,  also,  is  the  story  of  Achan.  It  was  not 
enough  that  his  own  death  should  expiate  his  appropriation  of  the 
accursed  possessions  of  Jericho ;  his  sons  and  his  daughters  were 
stoned  together  with  him  in  the  valley  of  Achor.  On  the  other 
hand,  other  offences  committed  during  the  immediate  theocracy 
of  the  Jews  were  not  thus  punished ;  the  father  died  for  his  own 
sin ;  but  the  family  were  spared. 

Solomon  is,  in  his  peculiar  way,  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
same  thing.  As  GOD  had  promised  that  the  MESSIAH  was  to 
descend  from  David,  and  through  that  son,  a  total  failure  of 
male  heirs,  notwithstanding  his  sacrilegious  erection  of  idol 
temples  and  shrines  in  places  holy  to  GOD,  was  in  this  case  im 
possible.  But,  by  his  seven  hundred  wives  and  three  hundred 
concubines,  he  left  but  one  son ;  and  in  that  son  the  better  part 
of  his  kingdom  was  lost. 

In  like  manner,  Gideon,  after  his  victories,  made  an  ephod 
from  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  and  placed  it  in  his  native 
city  Ophrah.  Thither  all  Israel  "  went  a  whoring  after  it/'  that 
is,  sought  it  with  idolatrous  worship.  Here,  then,  partly  through 
ignorance,  partly  through  thoughtlessness,  was  an  act  of  sacri 
lege  committed  by  Gideon;  and  it  "became  a  snare3' — not  to 
him  only,  which  it  would  have  been  natural  to  expect,  but  also 
— as  it  is  particularly  recorded — "  to  his  house."  Hence  we  are 
justified  in  regarding  the  destruction  of  all  his  seventy  sons,  ex 
cept  the  youngest,  by  their  illegitimate  brother,  as  a  judgment 
for  this  sacrilege. 

The  sons  of  Eli  afford  an  example  of  the  same  thing.  They 
were  guilty  of  sacrilege  in  two,  if  not  in  more,  ways ;  in  appro 
priating  to  themselves  that  part  of  the  sacrifices  which  more 
immediately  belonged  to  GOD  ;  and  in  their  acts  of  fornication 
committed  within  the  precincts  of  the  tabernacle.  "  There  shall 
not  be  an  old  man  in  thine  house  for  ever,"  was  the  sentence 
pronounced,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  total  extinction  of  the 
sacrilegious  family. 

Saul,  again,  is  proposed  as  a  warning  to  us  in  the  commission 
of  four  sacrilegious  acts.  He  usurped  the  priest's  office  in  offer 
ing  the  sacrifice  at  which  it  was  the  intention  of  Samuel  to  offi- 
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ciate ;  he  spared  the  Amalekites,  who  were  devoted  by  GOD  to 
destruction  ;  he  commanded  a  general  massacre  of  the  priests ; 
and  he  attempted  the  destruction  of  the  Gibeonites.  For  this 
he  was  in  a  remarkable  way  punished  in  his  children  and  pos 
terity.  First,  three  of  his  sons  were  slain  with  himself  on 
Mount  Gilboa.  Mephibosheth,  his  grandson,  from  an  accident 
in  infancy,  was  a  cripple  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Ishbosheth, 
another  son  of  Saul,  was  murdered  by  two  of  his  own  servants ; 
and  finally,  seven  of  his  other  sons  were  slain,  that  GOD  might 
be  appeased  in  the  time  of  the  great  famine. 

These  instances, — and  more  might  be  given, — are  perhaps  suf 
ficient  to  prove  the  fact  that  the  crime  of  Sacrilege  is,  in  Scrip 
ture  History,  visited  on  the  family  of  the  original  perpetrator. 

In  like  manner,  that  virtue  which  is  the  opposite  of  sacrilege, 
namely,  giving  to  GOD  that  which  has  been  devoted  to  Him,  is 
rewarded  in  Scripture  with  long  continuance  of  posterity.  Ido 
laters  were,  by  the  Divine  command,  devoted  to  death ;  and  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  by  executing  that  command,  and  slaying,  without 
pity,  the  worshippers  of  the  golden  calf,  were  established  in 
Israel.  So  when  Phinehas  had  slain  Zimri  and  Cozbi,  the  re 
ward  bestowed  on  him  was  the  promise  of  the  long  continuance 
of  his  posterity  in  the  priesthood.  Again,  the  purpose  of  David 
to  build  the  temple  was  rewarded  by  the  declaration,  "  Thine 
house  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  established  for  ever  before  Me." 

In  like  manner,  disobedience  to  parents,  a  sin  which  ap 
proaches  in  its  nature  to  that  of  sacrilege,  is  similarly  punished ; 
as  the  signal  obedience  of  the  Rechabites  to  a  remote  ancestor  is 
illustriously  rewarded  by  a  continuance  of  their  descendants  to 
the  present  day ;  and  the  fifth  commandment  is  honoured  by 
the  annexation  of  a  temporal  promise. 

We  see  but  one  reply  which  can  be  made  to  these  arguments ; 
and  that  we  will  next  proceed  to  consider. 

It  was  likely,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  an  immediate  Theocracy 
GOD  should  super  naturally  interfere  to  punish  the  sacrilegious 
criminal ;  but  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  a  state  altoge 
ther  in  a  miraculous  position. 

It  is  true  that,  in  certain  respects,  miraculous  interferences 
were  to  be  expected  in  the  Jewish  state,  such  as  it  would  be  vain 
and  presumptuous  to  look  for  now.  But,  on  the  whole,  the 
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difference  was  by  no  means  so  great  as  to  preclude  analogy. 
Crimes  may  be  divided  into  those  only  known  to,  and  therefore 
only  punishable  by,  GOD  ;  and  those  manifest  to,  and  so  cogni 
sable  by,  man.  In  the  former  class,  we  may  allow  that  GOD, 
under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  did  interfere  in  a  way 
peculiar  to  that  dispensation.  The  uncircumciscd  soul  was  to 
be  cut  off  from  his  people ;  a  fact  only  known  to  the  party  con 
cerned,  and  for  disobedience  in  which  he  was  unamenable  to 
human  laws.  Yet,  in  many  cases,  GOD,  in  a  remarkable  manner, 
refrained  from  interfering  with  human  inquiry.  In  the  case  of 
the  man  found  dead,  when  the  elders  had  used  their  utmost  en 
deavours  to  discover  the  guilty  person,  no  supernatural  revelation 
followed,  and  they  were  compelled  to  rest  content  with  a  prayer 
that  the  laud  might  be  freed  from  blood-guiltiness.  Why  then 
should  we  imagine  that  if,  in  a  case  like  this,  GOD  would  not 
miraculously  interfere,  His  punishments  of  sacrilege  are  to  be 
considered  miraculous,  and  peculiar  to  His  own  people  ? 

Again,  these  punishments  continued  long  after  the  Theocracy 
ceased.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  Ileliodorus,  and  Lysimaclms, 
were  as  notoriously  visited  as  Uzziah  or  Korah. 

And  should  it  be  urged  that  temporal  rewards  and  punishments 
formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Jewish  polity,  we  confess  that 
this  argument  appears  to  us  vastly  overstated.  If  we  allow  that 
they  occupied  a  more  prominent  situation  than  they  hold  under 
the  Christian  dispensation,  we  allow  enough.  Constantly,  and 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Old  Testament,  there  are  re 
ferences  and  allusions  to  a  higher  system  of  punishment  and  re 
compense.  It  is  the  wicked  who  "  prosper  in  the  world,"  whose 
"  eyes  swell  out  with  fatness/'  who  "have  wealth  at  their  desire ;" 
it  is  to  the  righteous,  and  it  is  as  a  promise,  not  a  threat,  that 
the  declaration  is  made,  "  Though  the  LORD  give  thee  bread  of 
affliction  and  the  water  of  affliction,  yet  shall  not  thy  teachers 
be  removed  into  a  corner  any  more  •/'  it  is  the  ungodly  who  are 
seen  "  in  great  power,  and  flourishing  like  a  green  bay  tree" ; 
to  "  keep  innocency,"  and  to  "  do  the  thing  that  is  right,  shall 
bring  a  man/'  not  temporal  prosperity,  but  "  peace  at  the  last." 
In  the  same  manner  we  read  of  "  a  place  and  a  name  better  than 
of  sons  and  daughters" ;  though  that  was  the  highest  temporal 
blessing  to  a  Jewish  mind. 
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But  further,  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  sudden 
and  unusual  accidents  are  often,  in  Scripture  History,  at  once 
sent  to  avenge  sacrilegious  guilt.  Korah's  case  is,  as  it  were,  a 
pattern  and  a  type  of  such  crime  and  such  punishment.  It  had 
been  enough,  one  might  have  thought,  had  these  offenders  per 
ished,  even  had  it  been  by  an  usual  and  customary  ending.  But 
no.  "  If  these  men  die  the  death  of  all  men,  or  if  they  be 
visited  after  the  visitation  of  all  men,  then  the  LORD  hath 

not  sent  me ;   but  if  the  LORD  make  a  new  thing, 

then  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have  provoked  the 
LORD."  So  the  men  of  Bethshemesh,  that  sacrilegiously  looked 
into  the  ark,  were  at  once  smitten  with  a  sudden  and  hitherto 
unknown  disease;  just  as  the  Philistines  had  previously  been 
for  its  sacrilegious  detention  in  a  foreign  land.  For  a  similar 
offence,  though  with  a  purer  intention,  Uzzah  was  struck  dead 
on  the  spot.  Uzziah,  who  intruded  into  the  temple,  with  the 
design  of  burning  incense  on  the  altar  of  incense,  was  smitten 
with  leprosy  in  the  act,  and  remained  till  the  day  of  his  death  a 
miserable  leper.  Belshazzar,  again,  is  a  perpetual  monument  of 
the  same  fate.  Doubtless  he  had  often  given  himself  up  to  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  heart's  lusts ;  he  had  often  praised  the 
gods  of  gold  and  of  silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of 
stone ;  he  had  often  gloried  in  his  own  wealth  and  honours,  and 
reviled  the  children  of  the  captivity.  But  one  fatal  night,  he 
sent  for  the  vessels  that  had  been  taken  in  the  sack  of  the 
temple ;  that  he,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines  might  drink 
therein.  In  that  same  hour  he  was  weighed  in  the  balance,  and 
found  wanting ;  in  that  same  hour  GOD  numbered  his  kingdom, 
and  finished  it.  And  so  ends  the  record  of  his  life.  "  In  that 
night  was  Belshazzar,  the  king  of  the  Chaldseans,  slain." 

Nor  is  the  case  different  in  the  New  Testament.  The  de 
struction  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was  signal,  sudden,  miracu 
lous.  The  punishment  of  Elymas  was  no  less  wonderful.  That 
of  Simon  Magus,  though  not  recorded  in  the  Canon  of  Scrip 
ture,  was  a  fitting  close  for  him  who  thought  the  gift  of  GOD 
purchasable  by  money. 

If  we  leave  examples,  and  attend  to  the  practical  teaching  of 
the  Scripture,  the  case  is  the  same. — "  0  my  GOD,"  exclaims 
the  Royal  Prophet,  "  make  them  like  unto  the  wheel,  and  as  the 
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stubble  before  the  wind  ! — Make  them  and  their  princes  like 
Oreb  and  Zcb  :  yea,  make  all  their  princes  like  as  Zeba  and 
Salmana  :  who  say,  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  houses  of  GOD 
in  possession."  And  doubtless  there  was  something  more  pecu 
liarly  sacrilegious  in  the  attempt  of  these  Midianitish  invaders, 
which  rendered  the  denunciation  of  the  Psalmist  particularly 
applicable  to  these  cases.  In  like  manner,  the  prophecy  of 
llaggai  is  a  solemn  warning  against  negative  sacrilege ;  and  that 
of  Malachi  might  almost  be  applied  to  the  condition  of  England 
at  this  time.  "  Will  a  man  rob  GOD  ?  Yet  ye  have  robbed  Me  ? 
But  ye  say,  Wherein  have  we  robbed  Thee  ?  In  tithes  and 
offerings.  Ye  are  cursed  with  a  curse ;  for  ye  have  robbed  Me, 
even  this  whole  nation/'' 

Another  curious  analogy  may  be,  though  less  decidedly,  traced 
out,  between  a  popular  belief  of  our  own  day,  and  a  similar 
opinion  among  the  Jews,  sanctioned  by  the  express  authority  of 
Scripture.  It  is  well  known  that  abbeys,  ruined  churches,  and 
desecrated  chapels,  are  almost  universally  held  by  the  common 
people  to  bring  misfortune  on  their  possessors.  A  like  persua 
sion  existed  among  the  Jews  with  respect  to  Jericho,  the  city 
founded  by  Sacrilege.  "The  water  was  naught;"  and  though 
the  situation  of  the  town  was  pleasant,  it  wras  cursed  with 
"  death,"  i.  e.  unusual  mortality,  and  barren  land.  And  the 
supernatural  curse  was  supernaturally  removed.  And,  as  an 
opposite  instance,  the  mere  presence  of  the  ark,  though  neither 
intended  for  nor  (it  would  seem)  particularly  desired  by  Obed- 
cdom,  brought  a  blessing  on  his  house.  So  in  the  assurance 
given  by  Judith  to  llolofernes,  the  men  of  Bethulia,  through 
extremity  of  famine,  were  according  to  her  account,  "  resolved 
to  spend  the  first  fruits  of  the  corn,  and  the  tenths  of  the  wine 
and  oil  which  they  had  sanctified  ;"  and  for  this  purpose  had 
applied  for  "  a  licence  from  the  Senate."  "  Now,  when  they 
shall  bring  them  word,"  she  proceeds,  "they  will  forthwith 
do  it,  and  they  shall  be  given  thee  to  be  destroyed  the  same  day." 

These  few  remarks  are  to  be  taken  in  conjunction  with,  and 
as  supplementary  to,  those  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  with  refer 
ence  to  the  scriptural  testimony  against  Sacrilege.  We  conclude 
then  that  from  the  analogy  of  Scripture,  as  displayed  both  under 
the  Jewish  and  under  the  Christian  dispensations, 'the  crime  of 
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Sacrilege  may  be  expected  to  be  followed  by  temporal  punish 
ment.     We  now  proceed  to  the  next  branch  of  our  argument. 

I.  2.  //  is  likely,  from  the  general  consent  of  all  nations,  that 
a  temporal  punishment  would  attach  itself  to  Sacrilege. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  on  a  perusal  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's 
work,  the  reader  may  be  induced  to  complain  of  the  great  space 
which  he  devotes  to  a  consideration  of  heathen  sacrilege.1  And 
perhaps,  if  the  mere  fact,  that  profanation  of  idol  temples  and 
impiety  towards  idols  themselves  has  usually  been  punished  in 
this  world,  were  all  that  we  could  gather  from  the  recital,  this 
complaint  would  be  just.  But  the  thing  that  is  of  real  impor 
tance  is  this ;  not  whether  Pagan  sacrileges  were  divinely  and 
illustriously  punished  ;  but  whether,  in  Pagan  times,  sacrilege 
was  believed  to  be  so  punished.  The  former  consideration  is 
not  unimportant  in  itself,  and  is  capable  of  yielding  an  a  fortiori 
argument  in  defence  of  our  own  position;  but  the  latter  is  of 
unspeakable  moment  in  the  inquiry. 

An  universal  belief,  held  at  all  times,  by  all  nations,  under  all 
religions,  must,  to  say  the  least,  have  its  foundation  in  truth. 
The  quod  semper,  quod  ubique,  quod  ab  omnibus,  is  true  in  the 
world  as  well  as  in  the  Church.  In  the  fate  of  Pompey,  Marcus 
Crassus,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  we  may  discern  the  punish 
ment  of  their  sacrilegious  acts.  But  how  infinitely  is  our  argu- 

1  Yet  a  reviewer  thus  writes  of  our  work:  "A  very  interesting  subject  for 
consideration  is  afforded  by  the  evident  proofs  of  Heathen  Sacrilege :  the  rob 
bing  of  idols'  temples,  being  punished  in  like  manner  with  offences  against 
those  of  the  true  GOD.  The  fact  has  been  shown  at  length  by  Sir  Henry  Spel- 
man,  but  we  could  have  wished  his  Editors  had  enlarged  more  upon  it  than  in 
the  very  cursory  notices  contained  in  p.  li.,  etscq.  That  in  heathen  times  the 
plundering  of  the  temples  of  false  deities  was  almost  always  signally  punished, 
admits  of  no  denial ;  the  fact  is  proved  by  abundance  of  instances,  and  the 
general  opinion  of  the  heathen  world  on  the  subject  is  clear  from  innumerable 
passages  of  their  writers,  many  of  them  quoted  by  the  Editors.  The  Tragedies 
of  ./Eschylus,  the  Agamemnon  for  instance  and  the  Persse,  recur  perpetually  to 
the  idea.  When  Clytsemnestra  has  learned  the  success  of  the  Achaean  arms,  her 
reflection  is, 

Ei  5'  evfftfiovffi  rovs  iro\iffffov-xpvs  Ofovs 
Tovs  Tys  a\ovffris  yrjs,  Otiav  6'  lSpvfj.ara, 
OVK  &v  y'  e\6vTes  aiiBis  a3  Okvoitv  &v. 
Epo>j  Sf  /XT}  TIJ  iri&Tepov  ^jj.ir'nni]  ff"rpm<p 
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meut  strengthened  when  we  can  show  that  the  very  heathen  took 
the  same  view  of  the  subject  ! 

If  by  writers  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  the  consent  of 
all  nations  in  the  belief  of  a  GOD  has  been  thought  a  powerful 
argument,  from  the  same  unanimous  voice  we  may  derive  some 
confirmation  for  our  own  position.  From  the  beginning  sacri 
lege  has  been  held  to  be  pursued  by  an  avenging  fury.  Prome 
theus  sacrilegiously  stole  fire  from  heaven  ;  and  his  reward  was 
the  rock  and  the  chain,  and  the  ever-growing  vitals,  and  the  ever- 
gnawing  vulture.  When  the  poet  is  accounting  for  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  it  is  by  their  sacrilege  :  — 


AVTOIV  -yap  ff^tfrfpriffiv  a.Taffda\iyo'LV  U\OVTO 
NTJTTIOI,  ot  Kara  /3ot5y  vnfplovos  'HeAi'oio 
"HffQioV  avrap  6  rolaiv  a(pfi\ero  VOOTIJJ.OV  "fi^ap. 

Orestes  was  guilty  of  sacrilegious  murder  ;  and  the  shade  of 
his  mother  hunted  him  from  land  to  land,  till  in  the  temple 
of  the  Eumeuides  he  found  an  asylum.  If  we  descend  to  his 
torical  times,  the  examples  of  Xerxes,  and  Imilco,  and  Cam- 
byses,  and  Dionysius,  and  Brennus,  and  Agathocles,  and 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus,  are  standing 
witnesses  on  our  side.  The  following  instances  are  not  men 
tioned  by  Spelman.  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had,  in  an  invasion 
of  Attica,  injured  a  temple  and  its  sacred  precinct  ;  he  had  burnt 
a  sacred  grove  in  Argos;  and  had,  by  sacrilegious  fraud,  ob 
tained  a  partial  response  at  Delphi.  To  these  crimes  his  fate 
was,  by  the  voice  of  Greece,  attributed.  He  became  frenzied, 
and  deliberately  cut  himself  piecemeal.  Again,  Megacles  had 
tempted  the  followers  of  Cylon  from  the  temple  of  Athene  by 
the  promise  of  quarter.  Then,  when  he  had  them  in  his  power, 
he  butchered  them  in  cold  blood.  He  was  shunned  as  an  ac 
cursed  man;  his  posterity  were  avoided  as  infamous;  the  plague 
spot  of  sacrilege  clung  to  him  and  his  for  ever.  Peisistratus, 
though  unprincipled  and  irreligious,  preferred  running  the  risk 
of  losing  his  tyranny,  to  mixing  his  blood,  in  the  fourth  genera 
tion,  with  that  of  an  accursed  house.  And  thus,  too,  the  lonians, 
when  hardest  pressed  by  the  Persian  powers,  would  not  apply 
the  treasures  of  the  gods  to  the  maintenance  of  human  liberty. 

Again,  Artayctes  having  sacrilegiously  violated  the  shrine  of 
the  hero  Protesilaus,  and  afterwards  falling  into  the  hands  of 
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his  enemies  the  Athenians,  confessed  himself  the  object  of  a 
supernatural  omen  of  vengeance,  and  was  crucified  for  his  im 
piety.1 

And,  if  from  facts  we  come  to  writings,  the  same  principle 
dictated  the  law,  Sacrum  sacrove  datum  qui  dempserit  rapueritve, 
parricida  esto ;  and  the  proverb,  Aurum  Tolosanum,  applied  to 
unfortunate  property. 

The  expression  in  Acts  xix.  37,  "  neither  robbers  of  temples, 
nor  yet  blasphemers  of  your  goddess,"  as  though  these  were  the 
worst  of  crimes,  points  out  the  general  pagan  feeling  on  this 
subject.  Lucian  too,  whose  writings  are  the  most  popular  and 
dramatic  records  of  the  current  sentiment  and  actual  life  of  hea 
thenism,  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  abhorrence  entertained 
for  sacrilege.  In  nearly  twenty  passages  he  uses  lepotrvXla,  and 
its  cognates,  as  proverbially  equivalent  to  the  blackest  sin.  In 
the  two  rhetorical  declamations,  the  Phalaris  Prior  et  Alter,  (vol. 
ii.  pp.  187 — 207,  ed.  Heinstech.)  much  curious  matter  may  be 
found  on  the  sin  of  sacrilege ;  and  in  one  place,  speaking  of  the 
possible  rejection  of  an  offering  at  Delphi,  the  orator  is  made  to 
say, — av»9>]jw,a  «u9)j  «7T07rs|X7rs»v,  avoViov  rjSrj  slvcti  vopu'^o)'  ju,aXXov  £=, 
a<T«/3f»aj  aTroArXojTTz'vaJ*  OtfSev  yap  aXX'  >;  fep&irtiAi'a  TO 
(Phalar.  Alt.  2.)  This  is  remarkable  as  the  or 
dinary  and  natural  topic  which  must  suggest  itself  to  any  orator, 
for  the  pieces  on  Phalaris  are  mere  fictitious  exercises  in  sophis 
tical  rhetoric  even  in  the  judgment  of  Lucian,  who  disbelieved 
all  religion.  "  The  Voltaire  of  Paganism,"  as  he  has  been 
neatly  called,  when  seeking  for  his  most  pointed  stigma,  cannot 
get  beyond  calling  an  action — Sacrilege  (lipoarvklet.) 

It  was  the  same  feeling  which  dictated  the  care  of  the  dead, 
and  the  sanctity  of  cemeteries.  Injury  to  the  departed,  was 
sacrilege  against  the  infernal  gods.  The  most  contemptuous,  the 
most  insulting  epithet  that  the  Latin  language  afforded,  was 
that  applied  to  him  who  snatched  from  the  tomb  the  viands 
which  friends  had  there  provided  for  the  spirit  of  the  departed. 
And  the  plot  of  that  most  perfect  of  Grecian  dramas,  the  An 
tigone  of  Sophocles,  turns  on  the  same  subject; — that  tragedy 
is  the  tragedy  of  sacrilege. 

And  the  same  belief  has  existed  in  barbarous  as  well  as  in 

1  Herod,  ix.  116—120. 
C 
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civilised  nations.  Let  one  instance  suffice.  Nobunanga,1  to 
wards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  the  most  powerful 
prince  in  Japan,  had  spread  the  terror  of  his  arras  far  and  wide, 
had  subjugated  one  kingdom  after  another,  had  become,  so  to 
speak,  feudal  head  of  the  whole  empire.  In  an  evil  hour  he 
desired  to  be  adored  as  a  god.  He  reared  a  magnificent  temple 
to  his  own  honour;  he  set  therein  a  statue  of  himself;  he  com 
manded,  under  the  severest  temporal  and  eternal  penalties,  that 
his  subjects,  on  an  appointed  day,  should  come  and  worship  the 
image.  The  number  of  those  that  obeyed  was  prodigious. 
The  city  overflowed.  Multitudes  abode  in  tents  in  the  sur 
rounding  country ;  and  multitudes  in  the  vessels  that  rode  in  a 
neighbouring  lake.  The  first  that  worshipped  the  statue  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Nobunanga.  A  few  days  afterwards,  a  con 
spiracy  was  formed  against  this  hitherto  invincible  monarch ; 
and  he,  and  this  eldest  son,  were  burnt  alive  in  their  own  palace. 
And  this  was  regarded  as  the  just  punishment  of  one  who  was 
guilty  of  sacrilege  in  its  highest  sense. 

And  if  the  case  were  thus  among  heathens,  howr  much  more 
strong  must  the  feeling  have  been  among  Christians  !  We 
know  that  Charles  Martel,  both  in  his  life  and  in  his  end,  was 
considered  a  memorable  warning  of  the  recompense  of  sacrilege. 
"  He  gave  the  holy  right  of  tithes2  to  military  men,  and  per 
mitted  his  soldiers  to  sweep  away  and  to  plunder  things  sacred 
with  things  profane,  more  than  the  Vizigoths  ever  did ;  the  sees 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne  were  for  many  years  deprived  of  their 
bishops,  the  one  dying  by  military  violence,  the  other  driven 
into  a  monastery."  After  the  death  of  this  prince,  the  great 
defender,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  Church  against  the  Saracens, 
"  S.  Eucherius,  bishop  of  Orleans,  being  warned  thereof  in  a 
vision,  took  Fulrade,  abbat  of  S.  Denys,  to  MarteFs  tomb,  where 
he  had  been  but  lately  buried  ;  and  they  found  only  a  serpent 
in  the  grave,  otherwise  empty,  and  no  marks  of  a  human  body 
there,  but  all  within  black  as  if  it  had  been  burnt."  We  may 
notice  that  this  legend  is  more  to  our  purpose,  if  false,  than  it 
would  be  if  true. 

Again,  we  know  that  at  the  Reformation,  country  workmen 

1  Crasset,  1'Eglise  du  Japon,  i.  485 — 487. 

2  Paul.  ^Emilius,  Vita  Chilperici,  iii.  67,  ap.  Johnston's  Assurance. 
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would  not,  in  many  instances,  give  their  assistance  in  pulling 
down  consecrated  buildings  : — hardened  villains  from  London 
accompanied  the  contractor,  and  completed  the  work.  In  one 
instance, — that  of  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  ward  of 
Aldgate, — "  church  and  steeple  were  proffered  to  whomsoever 
would  take  it  down  and  carry  it  from  the  ground,  but  no  man 
would  undertake  the  offer."1  We  have  Spelman's  authority, — 
(who  lived,  be  it  remembered,  as  near  to  the  time  of  the  Disso 
lution,  as  we  to  that  of  the  French  Revolution,) — that  for  many 
years  subsequently  to  the  suppression,  the  churches  pertaining 
to  monasteries  were  not  inhabited ;  and,  indeed,  to  this  day 
there  seems  an  objection  against  this  particular  species  of  sacri 
lege.  Stukeley  in  his  Itinerarium  Curiosum,  (Iter  vi.)  speaking 
of  Glastonbury,  informs  us  that  in  his  time  he  observed  frequent 
instances  of  the  townsmen  being  generally  afraid  to  purchase 
any  of  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  as  thinking  that  an  unlucky  fate 
attends  the  family  when  these  materials  are  used ;  and  they  told 
him  many  stories  and  particular  instances  of  it ;  others  that 
were  but  half  religious  would  venture  to  build  stables  and  out 
houses  therewith,  but  by  no  means  any  part  of  the  dwelling- 
house.  It  is  well  known,  that  for  some  time  after  the  late  Dis 
solution  of  Monasteries  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  was  difficult, 
in  many  instances,  to  find  a  purchaser  for  church-lands. 

And  even  now,  after  centuries  of  legalised  sacrilege,  a  belief 
that  it  never  thrives  is,  as  we  have  hinted,  strong  among  our 
peasantry.  Abbey  sites  are  "  unlucky  ;"  Abbey  buildings  are 
haunted  ;  it  is  "  unfortunate "  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
them  ',  they  will  not  "  stick  by  "  any  family.  So,  for  example, 
we  are  told  of  Chelliscombe,  Devonshire,  that  "in  1554,  in  the 
north  part  of  the  village,  was  a  chapel  entire,  dedicated  to  S. 
Mary.  The  walls  and  roof  are  still  whole,  and  served,  some 
years  since,  for  a  dwelling  house,  but  are  now  in  ruins.  Super 
stitious  fear  prevents  any  from  living  in  it.  I  could  not  prevail 
upon  any  husbandman  living  in  the  village,  by  entreaties  or  offers 
of  money,  to  sleep  in  it  one  night."2 

We  experienced  a  curious  proof  of  the  same  thing  not  long 
ago.  One  of  the  Editors  of  this  work  being  in  Yorkshire,  ob 
served,  near  the  house  where  he  was  staying,  an  ancient  build- 
1  Stow's  Survey,  p.  58.  (fol.  ed.)  2  Dunsford's  Tiverton. 

c  2 
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ing,  now  used  as  a  stable.  In  answer  to  his  inquiry  what  it 
was,  "  That,  sir/'  replied  a  poor  man,  "  was  a  chapel  once  on 

a  time  ;  now  it  is  Mr. 's  stable;  but  it  is  an  odd  thing  that 

the  horses  there  are  never  lucky." 

IIolcombe-Barton  Chapel,  Devonshire,  was  pulled  down,  and 
an  npping-stock  built  with  its  materials;  but  the  tradition  of 
the  country  people  is,  that  it  would  never  stand. 

We  add  the  following  from  New  Shoreham,  Sussex.  John 
Butler,  aged  ninety-one,  now,  [January,  1846,]  living  in  this 
parish,  says  that  his  father  and  master  always  told  him,  that  the 
stones,  which  form  the  front-wall  of  the  vicarage,  were  brought 
from  Aldrington  Church  by  a  Captain  Arthur,  who  built  the 
house.  (S.  Mary,  Aldrington,  is  a  ruin  near  the  Portslade  station 
of  the  Shoreham  railway;  the  rectory  is  worth  £.294  a  year). 
Whilst  Captain  Arthur  was  living  there,  a  poor  man  begging 
asked  an  alms,  and  was  refused  by  the  wife  of  Captain  Arthur, 
then  with  child.  On  this  the  beggar  repeated  the  imprecatory 
verses  of  the  109th  Psalm,  and  departed.  The  children  of  these 
parents  died  in  the  workhouse,  though  there  had  been  a  good 
property  in  the  family.  The  house,  with  the  adjoining,  is  built 
on  the  siipposed  cemetery  of  the  Abbey.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  being  haunted;  and  those  who  inhabit  it  are  said  never  to 
prosper.  Many  of  the  townspeople  say,  that  they  would  on  no 
account  possess  it.  And  all  this  is  commonly  known  and  re 
ported  in  the  town. 

Thus,  the  historian  of  Glastonbury  says,  "  The  next  building 
worth  most  observation  that  is  now  in  being,  is  the  Market- 
house.  It  is  a  neat  pile  of  building,  built  of  late  years  with 
some  materials  the  town  had  from  the  old  abbey.  But  I  was 
told  by  a  man  of  credit,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glaston 
bury,  that  the  town  hath  lost,  in  a  great  measure,  their  market 
since  its  building,  which  he  imputed  to  its  being  built  with 
materials  that  belonged  to  the  church  ;  and  whoever  reads  Sir 
II.  Spelman's  History  of  Sacrilege  will  not  wonder  that  such  a 
fate  should  attend  it."1  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides, 
seems  to  imply  a  similar  belief.  Speaking  of  the  desecrated 
chapel  of  S.  Leonard's  College  at  Aberdeen,  he  says,  "  A  decent 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  green  house, 

1  Hearne's  (Rawlinson's)  History  of  Glastonbury,  p.  104. 
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by  planting  its  area  with  shrubs.     This  new  method  of  garden 
ing  is  unsuccessful.      The  plants  do  not  hitherto  prosper"1 

I.  3.  It  is  likely  from  a  consideration  of  the  curse  pronounced 
on  church  spoilers,  that  sacrilege  would  be  attended  by  temporal 
punishment. 

It  is  well  known  that  property,  given  to  the  Church,  was,  at 
its  dedication,  guarded  by  the  imprecation  of  the  most  fearful 
calamities  and  ruin  to  such  as  should  violate  or  alienate  it.  Spe 
cimens  of  this  solemn  curse  we  have  given  in  Appendix  IV. 
The  question  however  arises;  1.  Whether  those  who  denounced 
it  had  any  right  thus  to  invoke  GOD'S  vengeance  :  and,  2.  Whe 
ther  the  curse  itself  was  a  vain  demonstration  of  impotence, — 
or  a  living,  acting  thing,  that  had  power  to  make  itself  felt  long 
after  its  pronouncers  had  mouldered  in  the  grave. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  men  have  the  power  of  binding  their 
unborn  descendants  to  that,  of  which  possibly,  could  they  have 
had  a  voice  in  the  matter,  they  would  have  disapproved.  The 
whole  theory  of  the  Church  is  based  on  this  right.  The  un 
conscious  child  enters  into  a  covenant  at  the  font ;  and  is  as 
much  bound  by  it  as  if  he  had  set  his  hand  and  seal  to  it  of  his 
own  free  accord.  Civil  polity,  indeed,  without  such  a  right  ac 
knowledged,  could  not  exist :  the  deed  of  the  father  binds 
the  son,  and  oftentimes  remote  descendants.  In  Scripture 
History  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  this  :  not  only  in 
things  immediately  appointed  by  GOD,  as  when  Abraham,  for 
himself  and  his  posterity,  entered  into  the  Covenant  of  Circum 
cision,  or  Israel  bound  themselves  and  their  children  to  serve  the 
LORD  at  Shechem  : — but  also  in  matters  that  were  perfectly 
optional,  as  when  the  princes  engaged  to  take  the  Gibeonites 
under  their  protection.  A  violation  of  this  compact,  nearly  four 
hundred  years  after,  by  Saul,  led  to  a  three  years'  famine,  only 
to  be  ended  by  the  death  of  seven  sons  of  that  monarch. 

In  like  manner,  it  has  been  held  that  a  simple  command  is 
sufficient  to  bind  the  descendants  of  him  by  whom  it  was  given. 
The  direction  of  Jonadab  the  son  of  Rechab  would,  in  itself,  ap 
pear  unwise  :  yet  obedience  to  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  re- 

1  Johnson's  Works,  Murphy's  Ed.  vol.  8,  p.  209.  It  seems  to  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  the  philosopher,  for  he  particularly  specifies  it  in  his  letters 
to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Vol.  xii.  p.  350. 
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warded.  Now,  such  a  curse  as  that  now  under  consideration,  is 
only  a  command,  with  the  denunciation  of  vengeance  to  the 
transgressors  of  that  command.  And  therefore  a  curse  pro 
nounced  by  one  who  had  authority  to  order  that,  the  disobeying 
of  which  he  thus  threatened,  has  oftentimes  produced  fearful 
effects.  Joshua  pronounced  a  curse  on  the  rebuilders  of  Jericho  : 
Hiel  the  Bethelite  defied  it :  his  eldest  son  died  when  the  foun 
dation  was  laid;  his  youngest  when  the  gates  were  set  up.  But 
this,  it  may  be  said,  was  the  immediate  effect  of  Divine  In 
spiration.  We  will  therefore  take  an  instance  from  the  his 
tory  of  Saul,  which  can  in  no  wise  be  said  to  have  been  so. 
Engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  Philistines,  and  fearing  that  the 
temptation  of  plunder  might  draw  off  his  army  from  the  des 
truction  of  their  enemies,  he  denounced  a  curse  on  all  who 
should  taste  of  food  till  the  evening.  The  command  would 
have  been  preposterous  ;  the  curse  might  almost  have  been  pro 
nounced  blasphemous.  Did  it  take  effect  or  not  ?  Jonathan, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  matter,  by  tasting  a  little  honey  violated 
his  father's  commands.  On  being  informed  of  the  circumstance, 
he  dwelt  on  the  unreasonableness  of  the  royal  edict,  and  appears 
to  have  felt  no  further  uneasiness.  But  that  night  the  oracle  of 
GOD  would  return  no  answer.  There  was  guilt  in  the  camp  ; 
whose,  must  be  determined  by  lot.  And  by  lot  Jonathan  was 
pointed  out  as  he  whose  offence  had  precluded  the  manifestation 
of  the  Divine  Will  to  the  priest.  In  the  same  manner,  the  story 
of  Micah  is  well  worthy  our  consideration.  His  mother  had 
devoted  eleven  hundred  shekels  of  silver  to  the  formation  of  two 
images, — a  capital  crime; — yet  the  curse  which  she  pronounced 
against  those  who  had  deprived  her  of  it,  operated  to  the  ruin 
of  her  son's  property,  and  almost  to  the  loss  of  his  life. 

Again,  for  the  same  reason  the  adjuration  was  allowed,  in  the 
Jewish  courts,  (and  under  the  title  of  the  question  ex  officio  it 
long  remained  in  our  own,)  as  a  last  resort  for  the  discovery  of 
the  truth.  To  adjure  a  person,  implies  a  curse  in  case  of  a  re 
fusal.  And  our  Blessed  LORD'S  conduct  with  respect  to  this 
adjuration  is  very  remarkable.  Accused  of  many  things,  He 
answered  nothing.  But  when  the  high  priest,  ex  officio,  said, 
1 '  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  Living  GOD,  that  Thou  tell  us  whether 
Thou  be  the  CHRIST,  the  SON  of  GOD/'  He  at  once  replied. 
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And  that  in  this  action  He  proved  His  obedience  to  the  civil 
law  of  the  Jews,  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  the  original 
statute, — though  somewhat  unintelligible  in  our  translation : 
"  If  a  soul  sin,  and  hear  the  voice  of  swearing,  and  is  a  witness, 
whether  he  hath  seen  or  known  it ;  and  he  do  not  utter  it,  then 
he  shall  bear  his  iniquity."  And  in  Solomon's  dedication- 
prayer,  the  principle  is  the  same  :  "  If  any  man  trespass  against 
his  neighbour,  and  an  oath  be  laid  upon  him  to  cause  him  to 
swear,  and  the  oath  come  before  Thine  altar  in  this  house:  then 
hear  Thou  in  Heaven,  and  do,  and  judge  Thy  servants,  con 
demning  the  wicked." 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  when  a  man  has  a  right  to  com 
mand,  he  has  a  right  to  enforce  that  command  with  a  curse. 
And  in  a  certain  and  vague  sense,  this  is  true ;  as  true,  that  is, 
as  it  would  be  to  say,  that  what  a  man  has  a  right  to  assert,  he 
has  a  right  to  swear.  Three  conditions  are  required  to  make 
both  an  oath  arid  a  curse  lawful.  In  the  former  there  must  be 
perfect  accuracy  in  the  statement,  great  weight  in  the  subject- 
matter,  and  an  impossibility  of  discovering  the  truth  by  any 
other  method.  In  the  latter  there  must  be  full  authority  in  the 
denouncer,  deep  importance  in  that  which  is  denounced,  and  an 
impossibility  of  employing  any  other  method  of  guarding  against 
its  violation. 

These  conditions,  when  perfectly  fulfilled,  render  a  curse,  by 
whomsoever  pronounced,  fearful  indeed.  It  is  the  first  which 
gives  such  terror  to  that  of  a  parent,  the  last  to  that  of  a  widow 
or  orphan. 

But,  to  render  a  curse  entirely  formidable,  another  element  is 
yet  wanting.  It  is  part  of  the  priest's  office  to  bless ;  and 
though  the  blessing  of  the  poor  and  fatherless  is  valuable,  a  pe 
culiar  dignity  is  attached  to  that  pronounced  by  sacerdotal  lips. 
So  it  is  with  a  curse.  Nay,  in  the  latter  case  the  intervention 
of  a  priest  is  even  more  essential  than  in  the  former.  The  act 
of  blessing  is,  in  itself,  apart  from  other  considerations,  salutary 
to  the  mind ;  the  act  of  cursing,  under  the  same  restrictions,  the 
reverse.  It  is,  therefore,  more  essential  that  so  fearful  a  weapon 
should  be  entrusted  to  hands  that  will  use  it  aright,  and  that 
will  not  prostitute,  to  purposes  of  mere  revenge,  that  which  it  is 
unlawful  to  use  in  such  a  way. 

All  these  elements  meet  in  the  curse  pronounced  on  the  vio- 
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lators  of  Church  property.  The  authority  of  the  denouncer ; 
legally  unquestioned ;  morally  indubitable ;  sacerdotally  com 
plete.  The  importance  of  the  thing  guarded ;  a  means  of  per 
forming  the  service  of  GOD,  and  accomplishing  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  impossibility  of  any  other  defence ;  for  how  can  a 
man  protect  a  donation  for  centuries  to  come  ? 

AVe  perceive  that  we  shall  be  thought  to  have  proved  too 
much.  Then,  it  will  be  replied,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
preserve  property  in  his  own  family,  by  denouncing  a  curse 
on  those  who  shall  wrest  it  from  his  descendants :  and  the 
curse  will  in  this  case  be  less  formidable  than  in  the  other, 
only  by  how  much  the  continuance  of  property  to  the  rightful 
heirs  is  of  less  importance  than  its  continuance  to  the 
Church. 

We  reply,  that  our  first  condition  is  not  fulfilled.  A  man 
has  but  a  life  interest  in  his  estate.  Over  its  possession  after 
his  death  he  has  no  right ;  therefore,  he  has  no  right  to  threaten 
those  that  shall  injure  it,  because  they  have  done  him  no  wrong. 
He  must  let  that  alone  for  ever.  His  posterity  must  defend 
themselves.  The  curse  of  the  then  possessor  may  be  formid 
able  ;  not  that  of  one  who  is  not  possessor. 

But,  with  respect  to  Church  property,  the  case  is  different. 
The  Church  is  a  corporation,  and  a  corporation  never  dies.  The 
durability  of  her  claim  to  any  given  property  is  commensurate 
with  her  existence,  and  that  is  for  ever.  Her  right,  therefore, 
of  defending  that  property  exists  also  for  ever;  because  through 
her  it  is  offered  to  Him  of  Whom,  through  all  ages,  "  it  is  wit 
nessed  that  He  livcth." 

It  may,  however,  be  asserted,  that  cursing  is  a  weapon,  the 
use  of  which  is  altogether  forbidden.  "  Bless  them  that  perse 
cute  you;  bless,  and  curse  not." 

If  we  are  to  take  this  command  literally,  "at  all  times,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  we  are  bound  to  take  similar  commands 
in  an  equally  literal  sense.  Thus  we  are  bound  not  to  resist  an 
action  at  law;  not  to  defend  ourselves  from  personal  injury;  and 
to  yield  all  that,  and  more  than,  an  oppressor  should  demand 
from  us.  That  the  holiest  of  men  have  pronounced  curses  on 
their  own,  and  on  GOD'S  enemies,  we  know;  nay,  we  find  a 
command  to  do  so.  "  Curse  ye  Meroz,  said  the  Angel  of  the 
LORD,  curse  ye  bitterly  the  inhabitants  thereof."  "  Curse  the 
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whisperer  and  double  tongued,   for  such  have  destroyed  many 
that  were  at  peace/" 

And  in  what  sense  are  we  to  receive  the  formularies  of  cursing 
delivered  to  us  in  that  most  awful  of  Psalms,  the  109th  ?  No 
one,  surely,  will  assert, — it  were  fearful  to  think  it, — that  they 
were  the  mere  expressions  of  anger  and  hatred  on  the  part  of 
the  Psalmist.  If  he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  his  words  must 
be  received  in  a  modified  and  conventional  sense.  But  that 
they  have  a  far  wider  range  than  this,  is  expressly  testified  by 
S.  Peter,  who  applies  the  imprecation,  "  his  bishopric  let  another 
man  take/'  to  the  traitor  Judas.  David  is,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
regarded  as  speaking  in  the  person  of  the  Church  :  and  vindi 
cating  to  her  that  solemn  right  which  is  indeed  hers.  That  the 
English  Church  still  claims  this  function  is  amply  proved  by  the 
Commination  Service. 

Again,  it  is  remarkable  that  three  of  the  most  solemn  curses 
of  Scripture  are  pronounced  on  crimes  that  had  in  them  the 
nature  of  Sacrilege.  Noah  was  not  only  the  father  of  the  human 
race,  but,  (as  under  the  Patriarchal  dispensation)  GOD'S  High 
Priest  and  Vicegerent  upon  earth.  An  insult  offered  to  him 
was  sacrilege.  And  the  words  follow, — Cursed  be  Canaan  :  a 
servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. — In  like 
manner,  Elisha,  the  LORD'S  Prophet,  was  mocked  by  the  chil 
dren  of  Bethel.  On  his  curse  there  came  two  she-bears  out  of 
the  wood,  and  tore  forty  and  two  children  of  them.  And  Jere 
miah's  curse  on  the  man  that  putteth  his  trust  in  man,  is 
similar  in  its  tendency  and  its  nature. 

We  are  bound  therefore  to  conclude  that  cursing,  in  the  spirit 
of  revenge,  or  on  an  unworthy  occasion,  is  forbidden  by  our 
LORD.  And  if  such  an  interpretation  should  seem  an  explaining 
away  of  His  words,  we  would  observe  that  His  injunctions 
against  cursing  are  not  stronger  than  those  against  swearing. 
Nay:  they  are  not  so  strong.  It  is  written,  Swear  not  at  all;  it 
is  nowhere  written,  Curse  not  at  all.  And  yet  by  the  general 
consent  of  the  Church  the  command  against  swearing  is  to  be 
received  in  a  modified  sense.  We  are  not  to  swear  unnecessarily, 
profanely,  lightly,  thoughtlessly;  "  but  a  man  may  swear  when 
the  Magistrate  requireth,  in  a  cause  of  faith  and  charity." 

But  granting  that  which  we  deny;  granting  that  a  curse  can- 
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not  be  pronounced  without  sin  :  we  yet  assert  that  an  impreca 
tion,  thus  pronounced,  may  bring  misery  on  those  against  whom 
it  is  directed.  For  this  is  in  complete  analogy  with  the  rest  of 
GOD'S  dealings  with  mankind.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  is  the 
command.  Yet  if  we  disobey  it,  what  then  ?  GOD  will  not 
interfere  with  a  miracle  to  protect  the  life  of  an  enemy.  Speak 
every  man  the  truth  with  his  neighbour,  is  the  injunction  :  yet 
GOD  will  often  permit  the  success  of  a  lie.  Even  perjury  has 
frequently  gone  down  to  the  grave  unpunished. 

It  is  therefore  more  than  probable  that,  when  an  oppressed 
man,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  prays  that  his  oppressor  may 
be  destroyed,  GOD  will  hear  that  prayer,  even  though  it  may 
not  have  been  offered  without  sin.  The  man  that  is  thus  cursed 
meets  but  with  his  due,  even  should  he  that  curses  overstep  his 
right. 

Hence  we  conclude  that  the  curse  pronounced  by  the  founders 
of  Abbeys  was  in  itself  justifiable,  in  its  effects  likely  to  be  ter 
rible;  and  that,  even  could  it  not  have  been  pronounced  without 
sin,  its  operation  might  still  be  effectual  to  the  ruin  of  those  on 
whom  it  was  imprecated. 

T.  4.  It  is  likely,  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  that  temporal 
punishment  would  attach  itself  to  Sacrilege. 

It  will  be  found,  on  a  consideration  of  GOD'S  dealings  with 
His  creatures,  that  a  certain  analogy  exists  between  crime  and 
punishment.  Not  only  is  suffering  proportioned  to  guilt,  but 
the  kind  of  each  is  similar.  In  a  variety  of  instances,  GOD'S 
justice  has  shown  itself  to  be  strikingly  retributive  :  and,  as 
offenders  have  sinned,  so  have  they  been  requited.  Disobedi 
ence  to  parents  is  chastised  by  disobedience  in  children  :  drunk 
enness,  and  other  sensual  sins,  which  reduce  a  man  to  the  level 
of  a  brute,  are  followed  by  the  enfeeblcment  or  deprivation  of 
that  intellect  which  raised  him  above  the  brutes  :  unbridled  in 
dulgence  to  the  passions,  meets  its  reward  in  their  acquiring 
an  unbridled  tyranny  over  the  soul, — and  the  self-willed  man 
becomes  the  madman.  And  such  is  the  case  in  a  thousand  other 
instances. 

The  course  of  history  reads  us  no  other  lesson.  The  builders 
of  Babel  sought  to  make  themselves  illustrious  as  an  united 
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company  of  fellow  warriors ;  and  illustriously  were  they  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Adonibezek,  that  had  muti 
lated  threescore  and  ten  kings,  was  himself  mutilated  by  the 
unconscious  Israelites.  Abimelech,  that  slew  sixty  and  nine  of 
his  brothers  on  the  same  stone,  was  himself  slain  by  a  piece  of 
a  millstone  in  the  attack  on  Thebez.  Lot's  wife,  who  tarried  in 
her  flight,  was  eternally  fixed  to  the  spot,  becoming  a  pillar  of 
salt.  Saul,  that  by  the  sword  of  Doeg  slew  fourscore  and  five 
persons,  himself  fell, — so  says  Hebrew  tradition, — by  the  sword 
of  Doeg.  Hezekiah,  that  vain-gloriously  exhibited  his  treasures 
to  the  ambassadors  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  was  punished  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  same  treasures  would  one  day  adorn  the 
palace  at  Babylon.  To  Ahab  it  was  said,  "  In  the  place  where 
dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs  lick  thy  blood,  even 
thine."  By  this  rule  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  accounts  for  some 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt :  "  For  look,  with  what  things  a  man 
hath  sinned,  with  the  same  also  shall  he  be  punished."  And 
indeed  the  conclusion  of  the  canon  of  Scripture  would  seem  to 
lead  us  to  the  same  belief.  "  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these 
things,  GOD  shall  add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in 
this  book  : — and  if  any  man  shall  take  away  from  the  words  of 
the  book  of  this  prophecy,  GOD  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of 
the  Book  of  Life." 

It  is  this  retributive  justice  that,  in  profane  history,  approves 
itself  so  strongly  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  was  this  that  made 
the  sufferings  of  Valerian  and  Galerius  so  terrible  to  ancient 
Rome :  that  made  Europe  shudder  at  the  fate  of  Alexander  VI. ; 
that  was  renowned  in  the  East  in  the  captivity  of  Bajazet :  that 
cast  a  deeper  gloom  round  the  death  of  Lord  Brooke.  That 
catastrophe  is  based  on  more  solid  principles  than  mere  poetical 
justice,  where  the  king  of  Denmark  mixes  the  poisoned  cup  for 
his  son,  and  it  is  swallowed  by  his  wife.  The  first  exclamation 
of  an  untutored  mind  in  reading,  in  the  same  play,  the  death  of 
Laertes,  would  simply  be, — How  natural !  And  it  needs  a  cold 
blooded  critic  to  discover  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  change  of 
weapons  is  a  forced  and  unlikely  expedient  to  terminate  the 
tragedy. 

This  species  of  justice,  then,  is  soonest  comprehended,  and 
most  readily  acknowledged  by  the  least  cultivated  minds.  A 
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homely  example  shall  prove  this.  Many  will  recollect  how, 
when  the  miscreant  Burke  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  crimes, 
and  through  the  unskilfulness  of  the  executioner  the  cord  had 
slipped,  so  that,  instead  of  being  strangled,  he  was  suffocated ; 
the  vast  multitude  of  spectators  acknowledged, — brutally  indeed, 
but  acknowledged  still, — that  the  Hand  of  Providence  was  visi 
ble  in  his  punishment,  and  that,  as  he  had  done,  so  had  GOD 
requited  him.  Two  singular  instances  are  given  in  "  Walker's 
Sufferings,"  which,  as  connected  with  Sacrilege,  we  will  quote  here. 

"A  miserable  man,  John  Elanchard,  attempted  to  keep  Mr. 
Joseph  Shute,  rector  of  Meavy,  Devon,  out  of  his  church,  and 
caught  hold  of  his  leg  as  he  attempted  to  enter  the  chancel- 
door.  He  was  immediately  smitten  with  an  incurable  disease, 
an  ulcer  in  his  own  leg,  which  brought  him  to  the  grave."1 

"  Dr.  William  Odis,  vicar  of  Adderbury,  was  betrayed  by  a 
neighbour  to  the  rebel  soldiers,  and  shot  in  his  flight  with  a 
pistol.  The  man  who  betrayed  him,  fell  down  dead  on  the  very 
spot  where  the  doctor  was  shot."2 

It  is  to  be  believed,  then,  that  if  we  know  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  any  crime,  we  may  be  able,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  guess  at  the  probable  nature  of  its  punishment. 

Now  the  first  great  mark  that  would  suggest  itself  on  a  con 
sideration  of  Sacrilege  is  this ;  it  is, — so  to  speak, — a  temporal 
crime.  It  has  to  do,  for  the  most  part,  with  material  sub 
stances  ;  with  buildings,  with  lands,  with  ornaments,  with  stone, 
timber,  and  metal.  It  lays  waste  that  which  is  given  to  GOD 
by  man  as  a  creature  composed  of  matter  and  spirit ;  as  the 
inhabitant  of  a  material  world,  and  unable  to  express  spiritual 
devotion  without  material  adjuncts  and  assistances.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  a  crime  that  could  not  exist  in  a  world  of  spirits. 
For,  when  it  is  connected  with  persons,  it  still  has  respect  to  the 
body,  not  to  the  soul.  Sacrilegious  injury  done  to  a  Priest 
affects  merely  his  person :  it  cannot  harm  his  spirit.  Sacri 
legious  injury  done  to  a  church  affects  the  material  fabric  alone : 
it  cannot  extend  to  the  company  of  the  Faithful  that  there  as 
semble  for  worship. 

We  might  hence  conclude,  even  did  we  know  nothing  further 
of  the  matter,  that  the  punishment  of  Sacrilege,  while  of  course 

1  Walker's  Sufferings,  Part  ii.  p.  355.  -  Ibid.  p.  323. 
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its  heaviest  part  would  be  reserved  for  another  world,  would  also 
manifest  itself  in  this ;  and  that  in  a  material  and  personal  cha- 
I'acter.  Spiritual  injury,  the  deprivation  of  the  means  of  grace, 
is  effected  and  preceded  by  means  of  material  injury.  Spiritual 
punishment  will  therefore,  it  is  probable,  be  preceded  by  tempo 
ral  punishment. 

Again, — The  crime  of  Sacrilege,  for  the  most  part,  consists  in 
robbery.  It  is  the  robbing  GOD.  For  though  there  have  been  bold 
blasphemers,  who,  for  the  sake  of  profanity,  have  defiled  GOD'S 
House,  this  is  rather  the  act  of  a  devil  than  of  a  man.  The 
sacrilegious  person,  generally  speaking,  would  be  very  well  con 
tent  to  avoid  the  guilt,  if  he  could  in  any  other  way  secure  his 
profit.  Esau  did  not  give  away  his  birthright ;  he  sold  it  for  a 
mess  of  pottage.  Korah  and  his  company  sought  rank  and  in 
fluence,  and  could  come  at  it  by  no  other  way  than  Sacrilege. 
Jeroboam  did  not  set  up  the  calves  out  of  an  abstract  lust  of 
idolatry,  but  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  his  yet  unconsolidated 
people.  Sacrilege,  then,  is,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  begins  by 
defining,  "  an  invading,  stealing,  or  purloining  from  GOD  any 
sacred  thing,  either  belonging  to  the  Majesty  of  His  Person,  or 
appropriate  to  the  celebration  of  His  Divine  Service." 

Whence  we  conclude  that  the  punishment  would  be  the  loss, 
by  the  offender,  of  those  things  for  which  he  committed  the 
crime ;  such  as  wealth,  influence  or  name.  We  may  believe  that 
the  criminal  would  not  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  reputation,  to 
thrive  upon  the  gains,  to  build  up  the  family,  for  which  he 
sinned.  Just  as  Jeroboam,  by  the  very  sin  to  which  he  looked 
for  the  support  of  his  kingdom  and  the  establishment  of  his 
house,  lost  the  one  and  destroyed  the  other.  "  This  thing  be 
came  sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut  it  off."  And 
as  sacrilege  exhibits  itself  under  two  phases,  the  one  of  utterly 
destroying,  the  other  of  merely  impoverishing,  consecrated 
things  or  places,  so  its  effects  will  probably  be  twofold.  In 
some  cases  all  the  offender's  family  or  wealth  will  be  destroyed 
by  a  sudden  blow;  in  the  other,  the  threatening  addressed 
to  Eli  will  be  more  strictly  applicable.  "The  man  of  thine 
whom  I  shall  not  cut  off  ....  shall  be  to  consume  thine  eyes, 
and  to  grieve  thine  heart." 

Again,  sacrilege  is  a  crime  that  not  only  affects  contempo 
raries,  but  leaves  effects  behind  it  which  will  injure  unborn 
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generations.  A  man  sins  for  his  children  as  well  as  for  himself; 
they  reap  the  advantage  of  his  guilt;  it  is  but  just  that  they 
should  also  bear  the  punishment  of  it.  The  heathenish,  and 
worse  than  heathenish  state,  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  of 
Birmingham  and  Manchester,  and  Ashton-under-line,  lies  in 
great  measure  at  the  door  of  Henry  VIII.  The  cries  of  the 
famishing  poor  of  our  own  day  invoke  vengeance  against  the 
llussells,  the  Seymours,  the  Audleys,  the  Clintons,  the  Dacres, 
of  that.  It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted,  in  no  small  degree, 
for  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  our  labouring  and  manufac 
turing  classes.  There  was  wealth  enough  and  to  spare  in  the 
Church;  she  had  willingness  to  assist  up  to  her  power,  yea  and 
beyond  her  power,  the  needy  and  the  destitute.  The  rapacity  of 
church-destroyers  turned  rectories  into  vicarages,  and  vicarages 
into  perpetual  curacies.  The  money  laid  out  on  their  lordly  man 
sions  was  wrung  from  the  portion  laid  up  for  the  artisan  and  day- 
labourer.  The  duke  of  Somerset's  palace,  in  the  Strand,  has 
made  a  S.  Giles's  and  a  Saffron  Hill ;  the  Earl  of  Bedford's 
erection  at  Woburn  is  dearly  purchased  by  the  churchless  con 
dition  of  S.  Pancras.  The  traveller  along  the  western  road  will 
wonder  at  the  destitute  condition  of  Brentford,  and  Turnham 
Green,  and  Hammersmith  ;  till  he  remembers  what  Sion  House 
was,  and  what  it  is. 

From  this  we  gather,  that  the  punishment  of  sacrilege  may 
be  expected  to  affect  the  descendants  of  the  guilty  person,  as 
well  as  the  offender  himself.  As  the  injury  continues  centuries 
after  the  deed  of  spoliation  is  at  an  end,  so,  it  may  be  supposed, 
will  the  retribution.  How  important  a  consideration  this  is  in 
our  inquiry,  we  need  not  stay  to  point  out.  To  this  we  referred 
some  few  pages  back,  when  we  said  that  the  connection  between 
sacrilege  and  the  failure  of  male  issue  was  not  so  arbitrary  as  at 
first  sight  it  might  appear. 

We  will  mention  but  one  more  characteristic  of  sacrilege. 
Until  the  Reformation,  as  well  among  heathens  as  among  Chris 
tian  nations,  it  was  a  crime  of  very  uncommon  occurrence. 
Men  pointed  it  out  as  something  awfully  singular ;  as  a  prodigy 
that  appeared  from  time  to  time,  and  for  long  intervals  was  com 
pletely  unknown.  The  very  minuteness  with  which  historians 
have  chronicled  it  proves  its  rarity.  They  were  not  wont  to  de 
scribe,  with  such  particularity,  other  deeds  of  violence. 
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Hence  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  the  punishment  attached 
to  sacrilege  would  then  also  be  something  startling, — something 
that  should  be  talked  of, — something  that  should  involve  a  visi 
tation  not  according  to  the  visitation  of  all  men.  And  we  may 
perhaps  draw  another,  and  not  less  important  inference. 

Following  out  the  principle  that  we  have  laid  down  of  an 
analogy  between  crime  and  punishment,  we  shall  not  only  con 
clude  that  guilt  of  which  the  nature  is  uncommon  will  meet 
with  retribution  equally  unusual ;  but  that  sin  of  a  more  usual 
kind  will  meet  with  a  more  ordinary  (though  perhaps  not  less 
formidable)  reward.  Sacrilege  at  the  Reformation  became  one  of 
the  most  ordinary  of  sins ;  after  that  time,  then  we  are  to  trace 
its  fate  in  more  ordinary  punishments.  We  are  not  to  look  for 
signal  visitations ;  deaths  on  the  scaffold,  like  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudeley;  nor  by  murder,  as  Sir  Francis  Goodyere;  nor  by 
poison,  as  the  Earl  of  Essex ;  nor  by  the  hand  of  a  wife,  like 
Thomas  Arderne ;  any  more  than  we  are  to  expect  that  the  earth 
will  cleave  asunder  and  swallow  up  the  sinners,  as  it  did  of  old 
time  Korah  and  his  company.  But  we  may  look  for  the  fulfil 
ment  of  the  curse  in  the  more  usual  method  of  childlessness,  or 
a  divided  house,  or  an  early  death ;  we  may  see  it  in  the  con 
sumptive  tendency  that  will  blot  out  a  whole  family  no  less  surely 
than  the  pestilence  or  the  earthquake.  In  the  unnatural  flush 
of  the  cheek,  and  the  unnatural  brightness  of  the  eye,  we  may 
read  the  curse  of  Bolton,  or  Rievaulx,  or  Reading ;  in  the  forced 
exile  of  many  that  repair  to  warmer  climates  for  a  prolonged  life, 
or  an  easier  death,  we  may  trace  the  vengeance  due  to  that 
avarice  by  which  so  many  religious  were  driven  forth  on  the 
world,  houseless,  friendless,  and  hopeless. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  the  punishment  of  sacrilege  would 
probably  be  temporal ;  that  it  would  frequently  consist  in  loss 
of  property  or  good  name ;  that  it  would  attach  itself  to  the  de 
scendants  of  the  transgressor ;  and  that  while,  in  former  ages, 
it  would  be  signal  and  notorious,  it  may  now  be  expected  to 
manifest  itself  in  more  ordinary  methods  of  retribution. 

We  thus  end  the  first  part  of  our  argument.  In  it  we  have 
shown  that,  whether  we  consider  the  analogy  of  Scripture  cases, 
as  well  in  the  New  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  both  in  the  punish 
ment  that  has  befallen  sacrilege,  and  the  reward  promised  to, 
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and  bestowed  on,  a  special  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  GOD'S 
rights,  and  the  honour  of  His  Temple;  or  the  belief  that  has  in 
all  times,  among  all  nations,  under  all  religions,  attached  an 
especial  curse  to  the  violators  of  holy  things ;  or  the  curse 
pronounced,  in  Christian  countries,  on  the  spoilers  of  Church 
property  ;  a  curse,  imprecated  by  persons,  on  a  subject,  in  a 
manner,  which  authorised  the  affixture  of  an  anathema,  and  gave 
it  power  to  be  effectual;  or  lastly,  the  very  nature  of  the 
crime  as  taken  in  connection  with  the  usual  analogy  that  pre 
vails  between  guilt  and  punishment ;  we  have  shown,  we  say, 
from  all  these  considerations,  the  probability  of  an  a  priori  belief 
that  temporal  punishment,  and  that  not  only  involving  the  ori 
ginal  criminal,  but  reaching  to  his  descendants,  would  attach 
itself  to  the  commission  of  sacrilege. 

II.     The  argument,  de  facto,  inductively. 

1.  //  is  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  general  history,  that  a 
temporal  punishment  has  followed  the  commission  of  sacrilege. 

But,  after  all,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  subject  like  this,  an  a  priori 
argument  can  never  be  convincing.  The  theory  must  stand  or 
fall  by  facts  alone. 

And  we,  on  our  side,  are  only  too  ready  to  appeal  to  facts. 
They  constitute  the  great  strength  of  our  cause.  Unbelievers 
may  refute,  or  may  imagine  that  they  have  refuted,  what  we 
have  hitherto  said  :  but,  unless  they  can  recast  history,  unless 
they  can  remodel  GOD'S  past  dealings  with  mankind,  they  can 
not  overthrow  the  assertion  that  sacrilege  and  temporal  ruin  are 
(as  a  general  rule)  synonymous. 

We  appeal  to  Spelmaiv's  history,  and  to  our  own  continuation. 
To  anticipate  here  what  he  has  said  elsewhere,  would  be  but  to 
waste  time  and  space.  Were  our  argument  arranged  in  the 
most  logical  manner,  the  history  should  be  read  here. 

We  will,  however,  add  here  a  few  historical  examples  not 
given  by  Spelman.  And  we  will  begin  with  sacrilege  in  France. 

During  the  wars  of  religion  between  the  Catholics  and  Pro 
testants  it  was  not  committed  so  systematically  as  in  England. 
It  arose  more  from  popular  fury  on  both  sides  than  from  any 
law  to  legalise  it.  It  was  left  for  the  first  French  Revolution 
to  dissolve  the  Abbeys  and  to  turn  the  Monks  and  Nuns  starving 
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into  the  open  fields,  as  had  been  done  more  than  two  hundred 
years  before  in  England.  Still  fearful  sacrilege  was  doubtless 
committed  in  the  course  of  the  civil  wars  which  deluged  France 
with  blood.  The  Calvinists  broke  into  churches  and  defaced 
them  and  robbed  them,  as  if  the  doing  so  were  a  pious  act ;  the 
Catholics  pillaged  them  to  pay  the  troops  they  had  raised  against 
their  adversaries.  The  profanation  of  churches  by  both  parties, 
it  is  said  by  French  writers,  made  gold  and  silver  much  more 
common  than  they  had  been ;  the  holy  vessels,  shrines,  images 
of  saints,  were  melted  down  and  coined  into  money.  Extracts 
like  the  following  frbm  the  Register  of  the  Mint  are  but  too 
common  : — "  May  29,  1590 :  received  from  the  Treasurer 
Roland  and  the  Monks  of  S.  Denis,  a  crucifix  of  gold  weighing 
19  marks,  4  oz.  5  grains,  which  was  melted  down."  Moreover, 
"June  16, 1590  :  received  from  the  same  a  crown  of  gold  weigh 
ing  10  marks,  10  oz.  all  but  2  grains,  which  was  melted  down." 
It  would  take  too  much  of  our  space,  even  supposing  it  were 
practicable,  to  give  individual  instances  of  the  Sacrilege  of  that 
time.  The  impiety  was  general ;  was  the  punishment  general 
too  ?  At  no  period,  perhaps,  of  the  French  history  are  there 
recorded  so  many  fearful  deaths  of  the  great  men  of  the  country. 
This  is  no  new  remark  ;  a  writer1  who  never  dreamt  that  punish 
ment  followed  sacrilege  has  noticed  the  fact.  Let  us  review  the 
fates  of  the  kings  and  the  principal  nobles  of  France  during  the 
space  of  about  a  hundred  years,  namely,  from  the  accession  of 
Francis  I.  to  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  during  which  time  no  less 
than  six  monarchs  reigned  over  the  French,  of  which,  be  it  re 
membered,  the  first  reign  alone  occupied  more  than  thirty  years. 

Francis  I.  devastated  Italy  and  Germany  in  concert  with  the 
Turks  to  the  great  scandal  of  Christendom,  and  under  the  exe 
cration  of  the  faithful.  He  died  of  a  shameful  disease  and  left 
only  one  son,  Henry  II. 

Henry  II.  was  slain,  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  at  a  tourney 
by  the  Count  de  Montgomery;  a  lance  running  into  his  eye 
and  mortally  wounding  him.  He  had  four  sons,  of  whom  three 
wore  the  crown,  and  all  died  childless. 

Francis  II.  reigned  one  year,  and  died  of  decline  at  the  age  of 
seventeen. 

1  Saint  Foix  :  Essais  historiques  sur  Paris. 
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Charles  IX.  died  of  remorse,  vomiting  his  own  blood. 
Henry  III.  was  assassinated  by  Jaques  Clement ;  his  reign 
was    the    most    miserable    France    had    ever    witnessed ;    he 
himself  was    despised  by  every  one,  the  most  abject  of  crea 
tures. 

Henry  IV.  was  assassinated  by  Francis  Ravaillac;  Jean  Chatel 
attempted  his  life  before.  His  reign  is  accounted  the  most 
glorious  of  which  France  can  boast ;  his  private  life,  however,  was 
very  bad;  he  divorced  one  wife,  and  was  inconstant  to  the  other. 
His  mistress,  the  famous  Gabrielle  d;  Estrees,  died  at  the  house 
of  the  dean  of  S.  Germain  FAuxcrrois,  which  he  had  given  her, 
in  most  fearful  and  extraordinary  agonies,  her  mouth  being 
drawn  back1  to  the  hinder  part  of  her  neck,  and  she  exclaiming, 
"  Take  me  from  this  house." 

Jeanne  d'  Albret,  mother  of  Henry  IVV  was  poisoned. 

Antoine  de  Bourbon,  king  of  Navarre,  father  of  Henry  IV., 
was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Rouen ;  his  wound  was  dressed  and 
doing  well ;  but  he  could  not  master  his  wicked  passion  for 
Mademoiselle  du  Rouet,  and  in  his  attempts  upon  her  he  caused 
the  wound  to  break  out  afresh,  and  he  died. 

Frangois  Count  d'Enghien  was  killed  by  a  chest  which  fell 
on  him  at  the  castle  of  Roche  Guyon,  whilst  he  was  at  play  with 
his  companions. 

Henri  de  Bourbon,  marquis  de  Beaupreau,  died  of  a  fall  from 
his  horse,  whilst  out  hunting. 

Louis  de  Conde,  brother  of  Antoine  de  Conde,  commanded 
the  Huguenots  at  the  Battle  of  Jarnac  :  before  the  battle  began 
his  leg  was  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  horse ;  he  fought,  however, 
all  day  with  it  in  that  state,  the  bone  sticking  out  through  his 
boot.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner;  when  in  a  de 
fenceless  state  he  was  murdered  by  Montesquieu,  who  shot  him 
with  a  pistol.  He  left  one  son. 

Henri  de  Conde,  son  of  the  above,  was  poisoned  at  S.  Jean 
d'Angeli. 

The  marshal  de  S.  Andre  was  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  one 
Bobigni  after  the  battle  of  Dreux. 

Francis  of  Cleves  was  killed  accidentally  at  the  same  battle 
by  one  who  was  his  dearest  friend. 

1  See  another  example  of  this  awful  judgment  in  Chapter  VIII. 
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Francis  duke  of  Guise,  was  assassinated  by  Jean  Poltrot  de 
Mere  at  the  siege  of  Orleans. 

Henri  duke  of  Guise,  his  son,  was  murdered,  by  order  of  Henry 
III.,  by  Loignac,  almost  in  the  king's  presence.  After  he  was 
dead  Henry  kicked  his  body  about  the  room. 

His  brother,  the  cardinal  de  Guise,  was  murdered  next  day. 

The  cardinal  de  Lorraine,  uncle  of  the  two  former,  was  poisoned 
by  a  monk  at  Avignon. 

The  cardinal  de  Chatillon  was  poisoned  by  his  valet-de- 
chambre. 

The  admiral  de  Coligni1  was  murdered  on  the  night  of  the 
massacre  of  S.  Bartholomew,  and  his  body  was  trampled  under 
foot  by  Henri  de  Guise. 

The  admiral  Andre  de  Villas  Brancas  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Spaniards,  and  then  stabbed  by  order  of  Contreras. 

The  duke  de  Joyeuse  and  his  four  brothers  were  courtiers  of 
the  time ;  the  end  of  them  all  was  most  remarkable ;  they  took 
an  active  part  in  the  religious  wars.  Anne  duke  de  Joyeuse 
commanded  at  the  battle  of  Coutras,  where  he  was  slain  by  one 
Bordeaux.  Claude,  his  brother,  was  killed  also  at  Coutras  by 
Descenders.  George,  their  brother,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
the  day  before  his  intended  marriage.  Antoine  Scipio  de  Joyeuse 
drowned  himself  in  the  river  Tarn,  after  the  battle  of  Villemur. 
The  fifth,  Henry,  a  peer  and  marshal  of  France,  turned  capuchin 
monk  and  died  as  such :  he  headed  the  absurd  procession  called 
"  des  Battus ;"  his  capuchin  name  was  Frere  Ange. 

From  France  we  turn  to  Scotland,  where  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts 
is  most  striking. 

Robert  the  Bruce  slew  Sir  John  the  Red  Comyn  before  the 
high  altar  of  the  Minorite  church  of  Dumfries.  For  this  his 
sacrilegious  deed,  he  and  his  posterity  were  fearfully  punished. 
Robert  himself,  some  time  before  his  death,  was  afflicted  with 
leprosy,  of  which  at  last  he  died.  He  had  vowed  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land  to  expiate  his  wickedness :  but  not  being  able 

1  This  was  consequent  on  a  direct  act  of  sacrilege.  In  1562,  on  the  capture 
of  Angouleme  by  the  Calvinists,  Coligny  caused  the  Monk  Michel  Grillet  to  be 
hung  on  a  mulberry  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Jacobins.  "  You  shall  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window,  like  Jezebel,"  said  the  dying  man,  "  and  your  body  igno- 
miniously  dragged  through  the  streets." 

D    2 
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to  go  there,  he  made  the  Earl  of  Douglas  promise  to  carry  his 
heart  thither.  Douglas,  however,  was  defeated  in  Spain  by  the 
Saracens ;  and  the  heart,  as  if  not  worthy  of  being  taken  to  the 
Holy  Land,  was  carried  back  to  Scotland.  Robert  Bruce  was 
only  fifty-four  when  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
David  II.  David  was  an  exile  in  France  for  some  time,  and 
afterwards  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of  Ne 
ville's  Cross,  and  kept  in  prison  eleven  years.  lie  was  twice 
married,  but  died  childless,  being  divorced  from  his  second  wife. 
With  him  the  male  line  of  Bruce  failed. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Robert  II.,  son  of  Marjory,  daughter  of 
Robert  the  Bruce,  and  Walter  Stuart.  Robert  Stuart  was 
nearly  blind,  and  lived  in  much  retirement.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Robert  III.,  his  son,  who  was  lamed  from  a  kick  of  a  horse. 
lie  was  father  of  the  duke  of  Rothsay,  who  was  starved  to  death 
by  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  James,  his  second  son,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  English  on  his  way  to  France;  and 
Robert  III.  died  broken-hearted. 

James  I.  was  captive  in  England  eighteen  years.  He  was 
murdered  by  his  o\ui  subjects. 

James  II.,  his  son,  succeeded  him.  He  was  constantly  at 
war  with  his  subjects,  especially  the  family  of  Douglas.  He  was 
killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  Roxburgh. 

He  was  succeeded  by  James  III.,  his  son,  who  was  a  very  weak 
man,  a  coward,  and  miser;  he  was  defeated  by  his  subjects,  the 
Homes  and  Ilepburns,  at  Stirling ;  and  riding  from  the  battle, 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  which  took  fright  at  a  pitcher  in 
which  a  woman  was  drawing  water  at  a  brook.  He  was  much 
hurt,  and  being  taken  up  was  laid  011  a  bed;  a  pretended  priest 
came  to  confess  him,  and  stabbed  him  ;  he  was  only  thirty-six. 

James  IV.,  though  a  child,  had  joined  in  the  rebellion  against 
his  father,  whom  he  succeeded,  lie  was  slain  at  Flodden  Field. 
His  body  was  not  buried,  since  he  died  excommunicate ;  it 
was  taken  to  Shcne,  in  Surrey,  where  it  remained  till  the  Re 
formation,  when  the  monastery  was  dissolved;  after  that  it  lay 
tossing  about  like  lumber.  Stowe  saw  it  flung  into  a  work 
room  amongst  old  rubbish  many  years  afterwards.  Some  work 
men  cut  off  the  head,  arid  one  Launcelot  Young,  glazier  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  carried  it  home,  and  kept  it  for  some  time;  at 
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last  it  was  buried  in  the  charnel-house  in  S.  Michael's,  Wood- 
street. 

James  V.  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  two  years.  He 
died  of  a  broken  heart,  aged  thirty-one  years,  after  the  rout  at 
Solway.  His  two  sons  died  before  him  :  the  unfortunate  Mary 
was  born  as  he  was  dying. 

II.  2.  More  particularly ,  it  is  certain  from  the  testimony  of 
English  History,  that  Sacrilege  is,  generally  speaking,  followed  by 
temporal  punishment . 

For  our  proofs,  we  principally  refer  to  the  History:  but  more 
especially  to  our  first  and  second  Appendices,  where  we  have 
traced  the  fate  of  all  such  original  grantees  of  Abbey-lands 
as  are  in  any  way  particularized,  either  in  general  or  county 
histories,  or  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover  by  local  inquiries. 

We  have  already  arranged,  under  different  heads,  the  more 
usual  misfortunes  that  have  beset  sacrilegious  families,  and  we 
here  give  some  examples  of  them. 

«.  Violent  deaths. — Of  these  Spelman  has  noticed  many :  for 
instance,  the  end  of  William  the  Conqueror;  of  William  llufus; 
of  Prince  William  and  the  Countess  of  Perche ;  of  Mandeville 
Earl  of  Essex ;  of  Richard  I.;  of  the  Protector  Duke  of  Somerset ; 
of  Leonard  Lord  Grey ;  of  Sir  John  Arundel ;  of  Sir  Conyers 
Clifford.  We  have  added,  in  their  place,  a  host  of  other  ex 
amples,  which  can  more  easily  be  arranged  chronologically. 
We  will  give  a  few  instances  here :  more  by  way  of  specimen 
than  of  proof. 

We  are  told  by  Dugdale  that  Fulke  Grevil  "much  enlarged 
his  manor-house  at  Beauchamp's  Court,  taking  stone  and  timber 
from  the  then  newly-dissolved  Priory  of  Alcester."1 

His  grandson,  Lord  Brooke,  the  poet,  "  delaying  to  reward 
one  Hayward,  an  ancient  servant  that  had  spent  the  most  of  his 
time  in  attendance  upon  him,  being  expostulated  with  for  so  doing, 
received  a  mortal  stab  in  the  back  by  the  same  man,  then  private 
with  him,  at  his  chamber  at  Brooke  House,  London,  Sept.  30, 
1628;  who,  to  consummate  the  tragedy,  went  into  another  room, 
locked  the  door,  and  pierced  his  own  bowels  with  the  sword."2 
—This  Lord  Brooke  had  himself  procured  a  grant  from  king 
1  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  570.  2  Ibid.  p.  572. 
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James  I.  of  Knoll,  part  of  the  possessions  of  Westminster 
Abbey.1  Of  this  family  was  the  celebrated  Lord  Brooke  of 
\vh.om  we  have  spoken  already. 

In  like  manner  :  "The  destruction  of  the  Abbey  Church  or  Cha 
pel  of  Netley,"  according  to  Browne  Willis,  "  commenced  about 
the  period  when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  marquis  of  Huntingdon, 
who  converted  the  nave,  or  west  end,  into  a  kitchen  and  offices. 
Sir  Bartlet  Lucy,"  as  appears  from  this  writer  (but  others  say 
the  marquis  of  Huntingdon,)  "sold  the  materials  of  the  whole 
fabric  to  Mr.  Walter  Taylor,  a  builder,  of  Southampton,  soon 
after  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  for  the  purpose  of  re 
moving  them  to  erect  a  town-house  at  Newport,  and  dwelling- 
houses  at  other  places.  An  accident  which  befel  Mr.  Taylor,  in 
consequence  of  this  purchase,  and  which  afterwards  led  to  his 
death,  has  been  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  a  judgment  inflicted 
by  Heaven,  for  this  presumed  guilt,  in  undertaking  to  destroy  a 
sacred  edifice ;  but  more  enlightened  understandings  can  only 
regard  it  as  the  effect  of  a  fortuitous  combination  of  circum 
stances  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  established  laws  of  nature." 
The  original  narrative  of  this  event,  as  given  by  Browne  Willis, 
is  in  several  particulars  erroneous,  as  appears  from  an  inquiry 
made  of  Mr.  Taylor's  family;  and  the  substance  of  which  is  as 
follows  :  "After  Mr.  Taylor  had  made  his  contract,  some  of  his 
friends  observed  in  conversation,  that  they  would  never  be  con 
cerned  in  the  demolition  of  holy  and  consecrated  places  :  these 
words  impressed  his  memory  so  strongly  that  he  dreamed  that, 
in  taking  down  the  Abbey,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  the  east 
window  fell  from  its  place  and  killed  him.  This  dream  he  re 
lated  to  Mr.  Watts  (father  of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts,)  who  advised  him 
not  to  have  any  personal  concern  in  pulling  down  the  building; 
yet  this  advice  being  insufficient  to  deter  him  from  assisting  in 
the  work,  the  creations  of  sleep  were  unhappily  realized  :  for  in 
endeavouring  to  remove  some  boards  from  the  east  window  to 
admit  air  to  the  workmen,  a  stone  fell  and  fractured  his  skull. 
The  fracture  was  not  thought  mortal ;  but  in  the  operation  of 
extracting  a  splinter,  the  surgeon's  instrument  entered  the  brain 
and  caused  immediate  death.  Whether  this  accident  caused  a 
direct  stop  to  be  put  to  the  demolition  of  the  Abbey  is  uncertain, 
1  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  702. 
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but  the  superstitious  gloom  which  it  generated  has  evidently 
tended  to  preserve  the  ruins  in  more  modern  times."1 

With  this  we  may  compare  the  following  account  of  Deir,  in 
Kirshan,  an  Abbey  of  the  Cluniac  monks.2  King  James  VI. 
first  gave  this  abbey  to  Robert  Keith,  son  of  William  Earl 
Marischall,  and  created  him  lord  Altrie.  Leaving  only  a 
daughter,  the  king  transferred  the  abbey  to  George,  Earl  Maris 
chall,  whose  wife  had  the  dream  here  annexed : —  ..."  This 
was  a  fearful  presaige  of  the  fattall  punishment  which  did  hiug 
over  the  head  of  that  noble  family,  fortold  by  a  terrible  vission 
to  his  grandmother,  efter  the  sacraleidgious  annexing  of  the 
abace  of  Deir  to  the  house  of  Marshell ;  which  I  think  not  un- 
worthie  the  remembrance,  were  it  bot  to  adwyce  other  noblemen 
therby  to  bewar  of  meddling  with  the  rent  of  the  Church  ;  for 
in  the  first  foundation  thereof  they  were  given  out  with  a  curse 
pronounced  in  ther  character,  or  evident  of  the  first  erectione,  in 
those  terms  :  '  Cursed  be  those  that  taketh  this  away  from  the 
holy  use  whereunto  it  is  now  dedicate';  and  I  wish  from  my 
heart  that  this  curse  follow  not  this  ancient  and  noble  familie, 
who  hath,  to  their  praise  and  never  dicing  honour,  contemned 
ther  greatness,  maintained  ther  honor,  and  both  piously  and 
constantly  hes  followed  forth  the  way  of  virtue,  from  that  time 
that  the  valoure,  worth,  and  happy  fortune  of  ther  first  prede- 
cessores  planted  them ;  and  ever  since  the  currage  of  his  heart, 
strenth  of  his  arme,  and  love  of  his  contrey,  made  him  happily 
to  resist  the  cruell  Danes  in  that  famous  field  of  Barry,  wher 
he  gained  to  his  nation  a  nottable  victorie,  to  his  contrey  a 
following  peace,  and  to  his  posteritie  both  riches  and  dignitie 
by  that  noble  and  high  preferment  to  be  marishell  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

"  George,  Earle  Marishell,  a  learned,  wyse,  and  upright  good 
man,  got  the  abacie  of  Dier  in  recompence  from  James  the  Sixt, 
for  the  honorable  chairge  he  did  bear  in  that  ambassage  he  had 
into  Denmerk,  and  the  wyse  and  worthie  accompt  he  gave  of  it 
at  his  returne,  by  the  conclusion  of  that  matche  whereof  the 
royal  stock  of  Brittanes  monarchic  is  descended. 

1  Partington's  British  Cyclopaedia,  Geography,  vol.  iii.,  under  the  head 
"  Netley  Abbey." 

3  See  Keith's  Catalogue  of  the  Scots  Bishops,  p.  422. 
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"  This  Earle  George  his  first  wife,  dochter  to  the  lord  Home, 
and  grandmother  to  this  present  earlc,  being  a  woman  both  of  a 
high  spirit,  and  of  a  tender  conscience,  forbids  her  husband  to 
leave  such  a  consuming  moth  in  liis  house,aswas  the  sacraledgeous 
mcdiing  with  the  abisic  of  Deir ;  but  fourtein  scoir  chalderes  of 
meill  and  beir  was  a  sore  tentatione,  and  he  could  not  weel  in- 
dure  the  randering  back  of  such  a  morsell.  Vpon  his  absolut 
rcfusall  of  her  demand,  she  had  this  vission  the  night  following. 

"•  In  her  sleepe  she  saw  a  great  number  of  religious  men  in 
ther  habit  com  forth  of  that  abbey  to  the  strong  Craige  of  Dun- 
nothure,  which  is  the  principall  residence  of  that  familie.  She 
saw  them  also  sett  themselves  round  about  the  rock  to  gett  it 
down  and  demolishe  it,  having  no  instruments  nor  toilles  where 
with  to  perform  this  work,  but  only  penknyves,  wherewith  they 
follishly  (as  seemed  to  her)  bcgane  to  pyk  at  the  craige.  She 
sinyled  to  sie  them  intende  so  fruitless  ane  interpryse,  and  went 
to  call  her  husband  to  scuife  and  gcyre  them  out  of  it.  "When 
she  had  fund  him  and  brought  him  to  sie  these  sillie  religious 
monckes  at  ther  foolish  work,  behold,  the  whole  Craige,  with 
all  his  strongc  and  stately  buildinges,  wras  by  ther  penknyves 
undermyndcd,  and  fallen  in  the  sea,  so  as  ther  remained  nothing 
but  the  wrack  of  the  riche  furnitore  and  stufe  flotting  on  the 
waves  of  a  rageing  and  tempestous  sea. 

"  Some  of  the  wyser  sort,  divining  upon  this  vision,  attribute 
to  the  penknyves  the  lenth  of  tym  befor  this  should  com  to  pass, 
and  it  hath  bein  observed  by  sundrie  that  the  carles  of  that 
house  befor  \ver  the  richest  in  the  kingdom,  having  treasure  and 
store  besydc  them,  but  ever  since  the  addition  of  this  so  great  a 
revenue,  theye  have  lessed  the  stock  by  heavie  burdcues  of  debt 
and  ingagement."1 

We  shall  hereafter  trace  the  possessors  of  the  small  Cister 
cian  Abbey  of  Waverley,  near  Farnham,  down  to  John  Poulett 
Thomson,  Esq.  From  a  private  source,  we  arc  enabled  to  trace 
to  our  own  time  that  gentleman's  history.  "  He  possessed/' 

1  Kxtracted  from  "  A  Short  Abridgment  of  Britane's  Distemper,  from  the 
year  of  GOD  M.DC.XXXIX  to  M.DC.XLIX,  by  Patrick  Gordon  of  Ruthven,"  pp. 
1  12—114.  Ed.  Spalding  Club. 

N.B.  The  author  died  previous  to  the  Restoration,  and  consequently  long  be 
fore  the  downfall  of  the  noble  family  of  Marischal,  in  1715. 
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says  our  informant,  "  Waverley  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  no 
thing  remarkable  occurred  that  I  know  of,  if  \ve  except  the 
dreadful  death  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Bonar,  who,  with  her  husband, 
was  murdered  in  the  night  by  a  confidential  servant  at  Camden- 
house,  Chislehurst.  This  was  about  the  year  1812  or  1813. 
Mrs.  Thompson  also  died  at  Paris.  A  son-in-law,  Mr.  William 
Baring,  who  had  married  one  of  the  younger  daughters,  was 
drowned  in  going  to  his  yacht  off  Lulworth-castle,  Dorsetshire, 
where  he  resided ;  and  the  youngest  daughter,  who  had  married 
Baron  Biel,  of  Lubeck,  died  in  childbed.  About  the  year  1831, 
Waverley  was  sold  to  the  present  owner,  —  Nicholson,  Esq.,  and 
the  very  day  after  the  deeds  were  completed  and  the  money 
paid,  the  dwelling-house  was,  through  the  carelessness  of  the 
workmen,  burnt  to  the  ground. 

"  Of  the  three  sons  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  eldest,  Andrew 
Henry,  married,  for  his  first  wife,  Sophia,  daughter  of  George 
Holmes  Sumner,  Esq.,  of  Hatchlands,  Surrey,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  one  daughter.  In  the  year  1832,  the  youngest 
son,  Henry,  went  to  sea  and  perished  with  the  ship  and  every 
soul  on  board.  The  following  year  his  mother  died,  and  soon 
after  the  remaining  son,  Andrew  John,  after  nine  years  of  great 
suffering.  In  1836,  Mr.  Andrew  Poulett  Thomson  married  a 
second  time,  which  event  was  shortly  followed  by  the  death  of 
two  of  his  sisters,  one  in  childbed.  In  April,  1839,  while  rowing 
in  the  Thames,  the  boat  approached  too  near  to  a  weir,  went 
over  and  upset.  Of  the  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomson  and  a  young  friend,  only  Mrs.  Thomson  was  saved. 
The  November  following  she  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  child, 
a  son,  who  died  at  the  end  of  five  months ;  and  the  same  year 
the  daughter  and  only  remaining  child,  being  married  to  T.  M. 
Weguelin,  Esq.,  died  a  fortnight  after  the  birth  of  her  second 
child,  in  a  most  sudden  and  awful  manner,  being  apparently 
perfectly  well  within  ten  minutes  of  her  death.  The  second  son, 
George  Poulett  Thomson,  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
George  Scrope,  of  Castle-combe,  Wilts,  Esq.,  took  her  name,  and 
is  childless.  The  third  son,  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  was  ap 
pointed  governor  of  Canada  in  1839,  and  soon  after  created 
Baron  Sydenharu.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  England 
on  account  of  his  health  in  1841,  when  his  horse,  in  riding,  fell 
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with  him  and  fractured  his  leg  in  two  places,  which  occasioned 
his  death  a  fortnight  after.  lie  was  never  married.  Mr. 
Thomson,  the  father,  died  himself  in  1838,  leaving  a  widow  his 
second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter.  She  and  her  mo 
ther  are  all  that  remain  of  the  name,  and  the  family  may  be  said 
to  be  extinct/' 

The  Thynnes,  as  we  shall  more  fully  show  hereafter,  are  noto 
rious  possessors  of  church  property.  We  quote  the  following 
account  of  the  awful  death  of  Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.,  (whose 
monument  is  in  Westminster  Abbey,)  from  Mr.  Jesse's  London. 

"  Elizabeth,,  heiress  of  Jocelyn  Percy,  the  eleventh  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  had  been  married  when  a  mere  child  to  Henry 
Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle,  son  and  heir  of  Henry,  Duke  of  New 
castle,  who  died  in  1680,  leaving  her  a  '  virgin  widow'  at  an 
early  age.  Shortly  after  she  was  contracted  by  her  grandmother 
to  Thynne,  on  the  condition  however,  that  on  account  of  her  ex 
treme  youth  a  twelvemonth  should  elapse  before  the  consumma 
tion  of  the  marriage.  In  the  meantime,  Count  Coningsmark, 
afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  lover  of  the  ill-fated  princess 
Sophia  of  Zell,  and  who  himself  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
entertained  the  daring  project  of  marrying  the  heiress  of  the 
Percys,  and  as  a  preliminary  step,  decided  on  the  murder  of 
Thynne. 

"  With  this  purpose  in  view,  he  obtained  the  services  of  three 
foreign  adventurers  :  Capt.  Vratz,  a  German  ;  Lieut.  Stern,  a 
S wede  ;  and  Borotski,  a  Pole;  who  on  a  winter's  evening,  be 
tween  7  and  8  o'clock  posted  themselves  on  horseback  at  a  spot 
where  they  had  ascertained  that  the  equipage  of  Thynne  would 
shortly  pass.  As  soon  as  the  coach  appeared  in  sight,  the  three 
men  rode  up  to  the  window,  and  by  their  imposing  attitude 
easily  compelled  the  coachman  to  stop.  Only  one  shot  was  fired 
which  was  from  a  musketoon,  by  Borotski,  but  so  sure  was  the 
aim,  that  as  many  as  five  bullets  entered  the  body  of  his  unfor 
tunate  victim.  '  I  happened/  says  Reresby,  in  his  Memoirs,  '  to 
be  at  Court  that  evening;  when  the  King,  hearing  the  news, 
seemed  greatly  concerned  at  it,  not  only  for  the  horror  of  the 
action  itself,  which  was  shocking  to  his  natural  disposition,  but 
also  for  fear  the  turn  the  anti-court  party  might  give  thereto. 
1  left  the  Court,  and  was  just  stepping  into  bed,  when  Mr. 
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Thynne's  gentleman  came  to  me  to  grant  him  a  hue  and  cry, 
and  immediately  at  his  heels  comes  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's 
page  to  desire  me  to  come  to  him  at  Mr.  Thynne's  lodgings, 
sending  his  coach  for  me,  which  I  made  use  of  accordingly.  I 
found  there,  His  Grace,  surrounded  by  several  Lords  and  gen 
tlemen,  Mr.  Thynne's  friends,  and  Mr.  Thynne  himself  mortally 
wounded  with  five  shots  from  a  blunderbuss.' ' 

Another  remarkable  instance  is  the  following.  George  Samuel 
Montague,  Esq.,  the  last  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  first  grantee  of  Battle  Abbey. 

"  The  end  of  this  family  is  deplorable ;  George  Samuel  Monta 
gue,  last  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  in  the  direct 
line,  determined,  in  company  with  Sedley  Burdett  (also  the  re 
presentative  of  a  family  involved  in  Sacrilege,)  to  pass  the  falls 
of  Schaffhausen.  Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  magistrates,  who 
placed  guards  to  prevent  the  attempt,  and  extricating  himself  by 
force  from  the  grasp  of  a  faithful  servant,  he  pushed  off  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  boat.  The  adventurers  passed  the  first  fall  safely ; 
they  went  down  the  second,  and  were  never  more  heard  of." 

In  Laud's  Diary  we  find  a  complaint  made  to  him,  when 
Bishop  of  S.  David's,  that  a  contractor  for  saltpetre  had  been 
making  excavations  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of  Brecknock.  On 
the  26th  of  November,  Laud  writes  to  put  a  stop  to  this  Sacri 
lege  :  on  the  13th  of  December,  he  says,  "  I  received  letters  from 
Brecknock  that  the  saltpetre  man  was  dead,  and  buried  the  Sun 
day  before  the  messenger  came." 

/3.  Strange  and  unusual  accidents. — Such  are  the  deaths  of 
Ceolred  and  Osred ;  the  end  of  Ruecolenus :  the  manner  in 
which  the  dogs  licked  the  blood  of  Henry  VIII. :  the  death  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  fox. 

"  Appuldurcombe,  an  alien  Priory  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
suppressed  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  came  into  the  hands  of 
Ilichard  Worsley,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  under 
Edward  VI.,  for  the  sale  of  Church  plate.  Two  of  his  sons 
were  blown  up  with  gunpowder  at  Appuldurcombe,  Sept.  6, 
1557."1 

At  Milton  Abbas,  Dorsetshire,  it  is  traditionally  reported  that 
at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  ancient  parish  church,  as  they 
1  Hist.  Isle  of  Wight,  p.  189,  and  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage,  p.  581. 
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were  levelling  a  portion  of  the  churchyard,  the  then  Earl  of  Dor 
chester  came  to  the  men,  and  kicking-  a  skull,  and  using  blas 
phemous  language,  ordered  them  to  move  "  the  lousy  skull ;" 
and  was  soon  after  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  afflicted  with  the 
vtorlus  pedicularis. 

Take  also  these  instances,  and  we  shall  give  more  hereafter, 
from  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Dr.  Hudson,  one  of  the  King's  chaplains,  and  a  very  active 
person  in  the  royal  service,  was  murdered  thus.  He  was  be 
sieged  at  T\  oodcroft-house,  at  Etton  in  Northamptonshire  ;  the 
house  was  taken,  but  he  with  some  of  the  bravest  of  his  men  re 
tired  to  the  battlements  ;  he  then  surrendered  upon  promise  of 
quarter  ;  but  the  rebels  having  got  possession  denied  quarter 
and  threw  the  doctor  over  the  battlements;  he  caught  hold  of  a 
spout  and  there  hung;  his  hand  being  cut  off,  he  fell  into  the 
moat  much  wounded,  and  desired  to  come  to  land  that  he  might 
die  there.  Whereupon  one  Egborough  knocked  him  on  the 
head  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  and  one  Walker  cut  out  his 
tongue  and  carried  it  for  a  trophy  about  the  country.  His  body 
was  denied  burial.  Yet  after  the  enemy  left,  he  was  by  some 
Christians  committed  to  the  earth.  As  for  Egborough,  he  was 
not  long  after  torn  in  pieces  with  his  own  gun,  which  burst 
whilst  under  his  arm.  Walker  quitted  his  trade,  and  became  a 
scorn  and  a  by-word  as  he  passed  through  the  streets  of  Stam 
ford,  where  he  lived.1 

Mr.  Richard  Long,  Vicar  of  Chcwton  Mcndip,  in  Somerset 
shire,  was  vilely  treated  by  the  rebels,  and  died  of  poison.  The 
four  persons  chiefly  concerned  in  his  prosecution,  were  Job 
Emlin,  Robert  Wilcox,  James  Hoskins,  and  Thomas  Philips. 
The  first  died  soon  after,  the  second  was  taken  speechless  and 
never  spoke  more,  the  third  was  distracted  in  his  head  before, 
and  after  grew  downright  mad,  and  the  last  died  in  a  barn. 
Two  others  who  were  going  to  London  to  swear  against  Mr. 
Long,  died  on  the  road  thither  of  small-pox.2 

Mr.  William  Ilolway,  Rector  of  North  Chcriton,  Somerset 
shire,  was  seized  on  in  time  of  sermon  by  some  fellows  who 
threatened  to  shoot  him.  He  foretold  the  death  of  one  of  his 

1  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  298. 

2  Ibid,  part  ii.  p.  270. 
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persecutors,  which  fell  out  accordingly,  he  being  devoured  with 
lice  and  worms,  as  many  of  the  parish  testified.1 

Here  also  we  may  notice  how  often  some  curse  seems  to  cleave 
to  the  material  fabric  of  a  religious  house.  As  instances,  we 
bring  forward  the  following  facts. 

Burwell,  Cambridgeshire,  held  of  Ramsey,  and  alienated  at  the 
dissolution.  Here,  Sept.  8,  1727,  seventy-eight  persons  were 
burnt  to  death  in  a  barn. 

Burton  Lazars,  Notts.  The  mansion  house  erected  on  the 
abbey  lands  was  blown  down,  1703. 

Crossed  Friars,  Aldgate.  "  The  Friars'  house  was  made  a 
glass-house;  .  .  which  house,  in  the  year  1575,  on  the  4th 
of  September,  burst  out  into  a  terrible  fire ;  the  same 

house,  .  .  .  having  within  it  about  40,000  billets  of  wood, 
was  also  consumed  to  the  stone  walls,  which  nevertheless,  greatly 
hindered  the  fire  from  spreading  any  farther."2 

Cerne.  "The  old  "abbey  house"  and  farms  were  inhabited 
and  used,  but  burnt  down  some  fifty  years  ago.3 

S.  Columb  Major.  In  the  College  of  Austin  Canons,  in  July 
1701,  a  poor  youth  was  burnt  to  death  under  circumstances  so 
horrid,  that  we  forbear  to  repeat  them.4 

Abbotsford,  Dorset,  belonging  to  Milton,  was  in  the  Strang- 
ways.  The  house  was,  during  the  civil  wars,  blown  up  with 
great  loss  of  life.5 

y.  Detestable  and  enormous  crimes,  such  as  those  of  Lord  Hey- 
tesbury,  Lord  Mervyn,  and  others,  which  abound  in  the  pages  of 
Spelman.  We  will  quote  two  other  remarkable  instances  in  this 
place. 

The  first  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  sacrilege  occurred 
before  the  Reformation.  Writing  of  Stretton  Baskerville,  in 
Warwickshire,  Dugdale  says  :  "  II.  Smyth,  9  Henry  VII.,  in 
closed  540  acres  of  land  more,  whereby  twelve  messuages  and 
four  cottages  fell  to  ruin,  and  eighty  persons  there  inhabiting 
were  constrained  to  depart  thence,  and  to  live  miserably.  By 
means  whereof  the  church  grew  to  such  ruin,  that  it  was  of  no 
other  use  than  for  the  shelter  of  cattle ;  being,  with  the  church- 

1  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  273. 

2  Stow's  Survey,  p.  291.  3  Hutchin's  Dorset. 

4  Hitchins'  Cornwall,  ii.  165.  5  Hutchin's  Dorsetshire. 
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yard,  wretchedly  profaned,  to  the  evil  example  of  others,  as  are 
the  words  of  the  Inquisition."1 

We  abridge  the  sad  history  of  this  family  from  Dugdale's 
Warwickshire,  p.  37. 

"  This  Sir  Walter  being  grown  an  aged  man  at  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  considering  of  a  marriage  for  Richard  his  heir, 
made  known  his  mind  to  Mr.  T.  Cherwin  of  Ingestrc  in  Staf 
fordshire,  in  behalf  of  Dorothy,  one  of  his  daughters.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  old  knight  seen  the  young  lady,  than  he  became 
a  suitor  for  himself,  whereupon  the  marriage  ensued  accordingly, 
but  with  what  a  tragic  issue  will  be  seen.  For  it  was  not  long 
ere  she  gave  entertainment  to  one  Mr.  W.  Robinson,  son  to 
George  Robinson,  a  rich  Mercer  of  London  ;  and  grew  so  im 
patient  at  all  impediments  which  might  hinder  her  full  enjoy 
ment  of  him,  that  she  rested  not  till  she  had  contrived  a  way  to 
be  rid  of  her  husband.  For  which  purpose,  corrupting  her 
waiting  gentlewoman  and  a  groom  of  the  stable,  she  resolved, 
by  their  help  and  the  assistance  of  Robinson,  to  strangle  him 
in  his  bed,  appointing  the  time  and  manner  how  it  should  be 
effected.  And  though  Robinson  failed  in  coming  on  the  de 
signed  night,  she  no  whit  staggered  in  her  resolutions  ;  for 
watching  her  husband  till  he  was  fallen  asleep,  she  then  let  in 
those  assassins ;  and  casting  a  long  towel  about  his  neck,  caused 
the  groom  to  hinder  him  from  struggling,  whilst  herself  and  the 
maid  straining  the  towel,  stopped  his  breath.  It  seems  the  old 
man  little  thought  his  wife  had  acted  therein  ;  for  when  they  first 
cast  the  towel  about  his  neck,  he  cried  out,  "  Help,  Doll,  help  \" 
But  having  thus  despatched  the  work,  to  palliate  the  business, 
she  made  an  outcry  in  the  house,  wringing  her  hands,  pulling 
her  hair,  and  weeping  extremely,  which  subtle  and  feigned  signs 
of  sorrow  prevented  all  suspicion  of  his  violent  death  ;  and  not 
long  after,  went  to  London,  setting  so  high,  a  value  upon  her 
beauty,  that  Robinson,  her  former  darling,  became  neglected. 
But  within  two  years  following,  it  so  happened  that  this  woeful 
deed  was  brought  to  light  by  the  groom  ;  who  being  entertained 
with  Mr.  II.  Smyth,  son  to  the  murdered  knight,  and  attending 
him  to  Coventry  with  divers  other  servants,  became  so  sensible 
of  his  villany  that  he  took  his  master  aside,  and  upon  his  knees 

1  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  34. 
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besought  forgiveness  from  him  for  acting  in  the  murder  of  his 
father,  declaring  all  the  circumstances  thereof.  Whereupon 
Mr.  Smyth  gave  him  good  words,  but  wished  some  others,  whom 
he  trusted,  to  have  an  eye  to  him,  that  he  might  not  escape 
when  he  had  slept  and  better  considered  what  might  be  the  issue 
thereof.  Notwithstanding  which  direction  he  fled  away  with 
his  master's  best  horse,  and  hasting  presently  into  Wales  at 
tempted  to  go  beyond  sea ;  but  being  hindered  by  contrary  winds, 
after  three  essays  to  launch  out,  was  pursued  by  Mr.  Smyth, 
so  that  he  was  found  out  and  brought  prisoner  to  Warwick, 
as  was  also  the  lady  and  her  gentlewoman,  all  of  them  denying 
the  fact :  and  the  groom  most  impudently  charging  Mr.  Smyth 
with  endeavour  of  corrupting  him  to  accuse  the  lady,  his  mother- 
in-law,  falsely,  to  the  end  he  might  get  her  jointure.  But  upon 
his  arraignment,  so  smitten  was  he  at  apprehension  of  the  guilt 
that  he  publicly  acknowledged  it,  and  stoutly  justified  what  he 
had  so  said  to  be  true  to  the  face  of  the  lady  and  her  maid,  who 
at  first,  with  much  seeming  confidence,  pleaded  their  innocence  ; 
till,  at  length,  seeing  the  circumstances  thus  discovered,  they 
both  confessed  the  fact.  For  which  the  lady  was  burnt  at  a 
stake  near  the  hermitage  on  Wolsey  heath,  where  the  country 
people,  to  this  day,  show  the  place ;  and  the  groom,  with  the 
maid,  suffered  death  at  Warwick.  This  was  about  the  third 
year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign  ;  it  being  May  15,  1  Marise,  that 
Sir  Walter's  murder  happened. 

"  To  whom  succeeded  Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  who  was 
strangely  juggled  out  of  a  fair  inheritance.  For  he,  having  but 
one  only  daughter,  Margaret,  by  his  first  wife,  and  doubting  of 
issue  male,  treated  with  Sir  J.  Littleton,  of  Frankley  in  Worces 
tershire,  for  a  marriage  betwixt  his  said  daughter  and  William 
Littleton,  third  son  to  Sir  John.  In  consideration  whereof,  he 
agreed  to  settle  all  his  lands,  in  remainder,  after  his  own  decease 
without  other  issue,  upon  the  said  William  and  Margaret,  and 
the  heirs  of  their  bodies  lawfully  begotten  ;  but  failing  such 
issue,  to  return  to  his  own  right  heirs  :  and  having  writings 
drawn  accordingly,  trusted  the  said  Sir  J.  Littleton  to  get  them 
engrossed.  The  day  being  appointed  for  sealing,  Mr.  Smyth 
came  over  to  Fraukley,  where  he  found  some  of  Sir  John's 
friends  to  bear  him  company,  in  whose  presence  the  writings 
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were  brought  forth  and  begun  to  be  read  ;  but  before  they  came 
to  the  uses,  stept  in  Sir  J.  Littleton's  keeper,  and  told  them 
that  there  was  a  brace  of  bucks  at  lair  in  the  park,  but  if  they 
made  not  haste,  those  market  people  which  passed  through  the 
park  would  undoubtedly  rouse  them.  Whereupon  Sir  J.  Little 
ton  earnestly  moved  Mr.  Smyth  to  seal  the  writings  without 
further  reading,  protesting  that  they  were  according  to  the 
draughts  he  had  seen,  and  without  any  alteration.  Which  bold 
asseverations  caused  him  forthwith  to  seal  them,  and  to  go  into 
the  park. 

"  Hereupon  the  two  children  (for  they  were  not  above  nine 
years  old  apiece)  were  married  together,  and  lived  in  the  house 
with  Sir  John.  But  so  it  happened  that  about  six  years  after, 
the  young  man  died  by  a  fall  from  a  horse ;  insomuch  as  Mr. 
Smyth,  considering  that  his  daughter  had  no  issue,  resolved  to 
take  her  away,  and  signified  as  much  to  Sir  John  :  who  design 
ing  to  marry  her  again  to  George,  his  second  son,  refused  to 
deliver  her,  till  which  time  Mr.  Smyth  never  suspected  any 
thing  in  the  deed  formerly  sealed  ;  but  then  it  appeared,  that 
for  want  of  issue  by  William  and  Margaret,  the  lands  were  to 
devolve  to  the  right  heirs  of  the  said  William,  which  was  Gilbert 
Littleton,  his  eldest  brother,  contrary  to  the  plain  agreement  at 
first  made.  To  make  short,  therefore,  William,  the  youngest 
son,  married  her ;  George,  the  second,  enjoyed  her  ;  and  Gilbert, 
the  eldest,  had  the  estate,  as  heir  to  his  brother.  Which  de 
scending  to  John,  his  son,  was  kept  from  Mr.  Smyth  the  true 
heir,  with  whom  he  had  great  suits  at  law ;  and  at  length,  by 
his  attainder  for  adhering  to  Robert  Earl  of  Essex,  in  42  Eliza 
beth,  came  to  the  Crown  ;  for  he  was  drawn  into  that  treason 
as  being  a  man  much  respected  for  his  wit  and  valour  by  those 
conspirators,  and  died  in  prison. 

"  And  as  none  of  the  line  of  Gilbert  Littleton  doth  enjoy  a 
foot  of  the  lands,  so  it  is  no  less  observable  that  the  son  and 
heir  of  George  by  the  same  Margaret,  Stephen  Littleton  of  Hoi- 
beach  in  Worcestershire,  was  attended  with  a  very  hard  fate, 
being  one  of  the  gunpowder  conspirators,  for  which  he  lost  his 
life  and  estate. " 

The  second  instance  shall  be  from  the  history  of  the  Gooderes 
— the  possessors  of  Polesworth  Nunnery,  War  wick  shire.  Sir 
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John  Dinelcy  Goodere1  had  an  only  son,  who  died  before  his 
father,  unmarried.  "  Sir  John  having  for  a  series  of  years  lived 
on  bad  terras  with  his  younger  brother  Samuel,  threatened  to 
disinherit  him.  This  circumstance  so  alarmed  Captain  Goodere 
that  he  formed  the  horrid  purpose  of  murdering  his  brother.  A 
friend  at  Bristol  invited  them  both  to  dinner  in  the  hope  of  re 
conciling  them,  and  they  had  parted  in  the  evening  in  seeming 
amity.  Captain  Goodere  had,  however,  watched  his  opportunity. 
Several  of  his  crew,  placed  in  the  street  near  College  Green, 
seized  Sir  John  as  he  passed,  and  under  pretence  that  he  was 
disordered  in  his  senses,  hurried  him  by  violence  to  the  ship, 
where  he  was  strangled  by  two  sailors,  Captain  Goodere  himself 
standing  sentinel  at  the  door  while  the  crime  was  committed, 
January  17,  1741."  Sir  Samuel  Goodere  was  hung  for  this 
murder  April  15,  1741  ;  Sir  Edward  Dineley  Goodere,  his  son, 
died  a  lunatic ;  and  Sir  John  Dineley,  who  succeeded  his  brother, 
dying  unmarried,  the  title  became  extinct. 

Of  the  rapid  passing  of  estates,  great  poverty,  and  failure  of 
issue  male,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  speak  here,  because  the 
whole  History  of  Sacrilege  consists  of  such  things.  We  will  only 
quote  two  passages. 

Hitchins,  the  historian  of  Cornwall,  writing  of  S.  Breock, 
says  : — "  In  this  parish  arc  the  united  manors  of  Sele  and  Tre- 
vore,  which  belonged  to  the  Prior  of  Bodmin.  Within  the  short 
space  of  sixty-two  years  it  underwent  sixteen  transfers ;  which  is 
a  greater  number  than  can  be  instanced  in  any  other  property 
in  Cornwall,  except  Fentongollan,  in  the  parish  of  S.  Michael, 
Penkivel,"  also  Church  property.  "Adverting  to  these  nume 
rous  and  rapid  revolutions,  Hals  proposes  it  as  a  query,  whether 
the  king  and  parliament  did  not  fall  under  the  denunciation  of 
the  original  curse,  by  which  the  whole  was  guarded,  when  by 
Henry  VIII.  all  religious  houses  were  dissolved,  and  their 
wealth  was  turned  into  another  channel ;  and  whether  the  vari 
ous  possessors  of  this  manor  did  not  feel  the  effects  of  this 
curse.  '  It  hath  been  very  restless  and  uneasy/  he  adds,  'in 
their  hands,  ever  since  it  was  diverted  from  the  end  and  use  to 
which  it  was  originally  given  as  aforesaid/  ' 

1  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage,  221. 

2  Hitchins's  Cornwall,  ii.  118. 
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This  passage  was  significantly  omitted  in  the  improved  edition 
of  Hals  and  Tonkin. 

The  other  is  a  envious  example  ho\v  property  will  not  remain 
by  a  sacrilegious  name.  The  Priory  of  Lyominster,  Sussex, 
was  granted  to  Henry  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  sold  it,  1579, 
to  H.  Knight.  In  that  family  it  continued  one  hundred 
years:  then  Sir  11.  Knight,  dying  childless,  left  it  to,  i.  H. 
..Martin,  who  took  the  surname  of  Knight.  He  dying  without 
children  it  passed  to  his  brother,  2.  Christopher  Martin,  who 
took  the  surname  of  Knight.  3.  His  daughter,  —  Knight, 
twice  married,  and  both  husbands  took  the  surname  of  Knight, 
but  she  died  childless;  and  it  passed  to,  -1.  B.  May,  who  took 
the  surname  of  Knight.  5.  T.  Knight  :  his  son  died  childless, 
170!-.  G.  E.  Austen,  who  took  the  surname  of  Knight;  and 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Oobeys, 

Note  the  perseverance  with  which  it  was  endeavoured  to  keep 
the  lands  in  the  same  name,  and  the  way  in  which  those  efforts 
were  baffled. 

As  instances  of  public  notoriety,  and  connected  with  two  of 
(he  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  present  century,  we  will 
add  the  fate  of  Abbotsforcl  and  Xewstcad. 

It  is  well  known  that,  while  Sir  AValter  Scott  remained  at 
Ashesticl,  none  could  be  more  fortunate,  none  more  happy.  He 
removed  to  Abbotsford,  the  very  name  of  which  testifies  to  its 
having  been  Church  property.  Thenceforward,  in  spite  of  all 
his  genius,  and  all  his  honesty,  he  is  inextricably  involved  in 
embarrassment  after  embarrassment,  ending  in  total  ruin  ;  —  and 
this  by  a  series  of  the  most  accidental  and  unlikely  circumstances. 
In  his  generous  self-devotion  to  his  creditors,  his  mind  breaks 
down.  His  son  succeeds  in  the  prime  of  youth  and  strength;— 
and  is  at  once  cut  off.  His  second  son  succeeds  and  dies  also. 
His  daughters  fall  victims  to  the  same  fate.  In  the  next  genera 
tion  his  name  is  clean  put  out.  Knowing  this,  as  we  know  it, 
how  unspeakably  touching  is  it  to  read  his  light  allusions  to 
the  appropriation  of  a  cross,  as  "  a  nice  little  piece  of  Sacrilege 
from  Mel  rose !" 

We  proceed  to  Newstead  Abbey.  And  it  is  the  more  im 
portant  to  dwell  on  the  history  of  this  house,  because  Tanner 
brings  it  forward  as  one  of  his  proofs  that  no  especial  curse 
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attaches  itself  to  sacrilege.  We  will,  as  nearly  as  we  can, 
avail  ourselves  of  M core's  words,  in  bis  "  Life  of  Lord 
Byron." 

Sir  (John  ?)  Byron,  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath  by  King  James 
I.,  was  deeply  involved  in  debt.  His  son,  the  first  Lord  Byron, 
died  without  issue.  The  second  and  third  Barons  left  each  only 
one  surviving  son.  The  fourth  Baron  was  thrice  married.  By 
his  first  wife  he  had  no  issue ;  by  his  second  three  sons  and  one 
daughter,  who  all  died  unmarried;  by  his  third,  among  other 
children,  Admiral  Byron,  whose  wreck  off  the  coast  of  Chili, 
and  five  years'  hardships,  attracted  public  attention.  "  Not  long 
after,"  says  Moore,  "  a  less  innocent  sort  of  notoriety  attached 
itself  to  two  other  members  of  the  family ;  one  the  grand  uncle 
of  the  poet,  and  the  other  his  father.  The  former,  in  the  year 
1765,  stood  his  trial  before  the  House  of  Peers  for  killing  in  a 
duel,  or  rather  scuffle,  his  relation  and  neighbour,  Mr.  Cha- 
worth;  and  the  latter  having  carried  off  to  the  Continent  the 
wife  of  Lord  Caermarthen,  on  the  noble  marquis  obtaining  a 
divorce  from  the  lady,  married  her."  This  lady  "  having  died 
in  1784,  he,  in  the  following  year,  married  Miss  Catherine 
Gordon.  It  was  known  to  be  solely  with  a  view  of  relieving 
himself  from  his  debts,  that  Mr.  Byron  paid  his  addresses  to  her. 
The  creditors  lost  no  time  in  pressing  their  demands ;  and  not 
only  was  the  whole  of  her  ready  money,  Bank  shares,  fisheries, 
&c.,  sacrificed  to  satisfy  them,  but  a  large  sum  raised  by  mort 
gage  on  the  estate  for  the  same  purpose."  "  I  have  been  think 
ing,"  says  Lord  Byron  himself,  "  of  an  odd  circumstance.  My 
daughter  (1),  my  wife  (2),  my  half  sister  (3),  my  mother  (4), 
uiy  sister's  mother  (5),  rny  natural  daughter  (6),  and  myself  (7), 
are,  or  were,  all  only  children.  My  sister's  mother  had  only  my 
half  sister  by  that  second  marriage,  (herself  too,  an  only  child,) 
and  my  father  had  me,  an  only  child,  by  his  second  marriage 
with  my  mother,  an  only  child  too.  Such  a  complication  of 
only  children,  all  tending  to  one  family,  is  singular  enough,  AND 
LOOKS  LIKE  FATALITY  ALMOST."  We  need  not  remind  the 
reader  of  the  separation  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron,  and  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Byron,  nor  of  the  miserable  tenor  of  the  poet's  after 
life.  Newstead  no  longer  belongs  to  the  Byrons ;  the  present 
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Baron  has  six  surviving  children,  of  whom  three  are  married, 
whereas  Colonel  Wildman,  the  present  possessor  of  Newstead,  is 
without  heirs  male. 

By  \vay  of  contrast  between  the  history  of  the  real  and  actual 
possessors,  let  us  take  the  annals  of  Sion  House,  which,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Shaftesbury,  was  the  most  influential 
nunnery  in  England.  The  site  was,  on  the  dissolution,  kept  in 
the  King's  hands ;  and  Catharine  Howard  was  confined  here  for 
nearly  three  months,  leaving  this  prison  for  the  scaffold.  Henry's 
body  lay  here  in  state ;  and  here  it  was  that  Father  Peto's  pro 
phecy  was  fulfilled,  by  the  dogs  licking  his  blood.  Edward  VI. 
granted  the  place  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  perished  on  the 
scaffold  ; — then  it  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Next  it  came  to  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland, — and  here  it  was  that  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  persuaded  to  accept  the  Crown.  In  1557,  the 
nuns,  having  all  this  time  lived  together  in  community,  were 
recalled  and  put  in  possession  of  the  house,  and  Sir  Francis 
Euglefield  rebuilt  two  sides  of  the  monastery.  On  the  i'c-disso- 
lution  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  it  came  again  to  the  Crown,  and  was, 
by  James  I.,  granted  to  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland, 
— "one  of  the  most  unfortunate,"  says  Aungicr,  "of  his  race. 
On  a  groundless  suspicion  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  Gun 
powder  Plot,  he  was  stripped  of  all  his  offices,  adjudged  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £30,000,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
for  life."  In  1618  he  offered  Sion  House  in  lieu  of  the  fine,  but 
it  was  not  accepted.  In  1619,  after  fifteen  years'  imprisonment, 
he  was  set  at  liberty,  on  paying  €11,000.  In  the  time  of  his 
son  it  was  used  as  a  prison  for  the  children  of  King  Charles  ; 
and  his  grandson,  Joscelyne,  eleventh  Karl,  died  without  issue 
male.  Lady  Elizabeth  Percy  was  heiress  of  this,  and  of  five 
others  of  the  oldest  Baronies  in  England ;  and  before  she  was 
sixteen,  she  had  been  thrice  a  wife  and  twice  a  widow.  She  was 
married  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  Henry  Cavendish,  Earl  of  Ogle, 
only  son  and  heir  of  the  Newcastle  family ;  he  died  a  few  months 
afterwards.  Thomas  Thynne,  of  Longleat,  Esq.,  of  the  family  of 
Church-property  notoriety,  and  Count  Kb'ningsmark,  were  rivals 
for  her  hand.  She  was  married  to  the  former  ;  but  before  the 
marriage  could  be  consummated,  he  was  assassinated  by  three 
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ruffians  hired  by  Koiiingsmark.  She  was  married,  three  mouths 
afterwards  to  Charles  "the  Proud"  Duke  of  Somerset.  The 
character  of  this  man  is  well  known.  The  roads  used  to  be 
cleared  when  he  rode  out;  he  made  his  daughters  stand  while 
he  slept  in  the  afternoon ; — and  left  one  of  them  .£20,000  less 
than  the  other  for  sitting  down  at  that  time  when  tired,  lie 
had  many  children,  but  one  son  only  survived  him.  In  this  son 
the  male  line  failed  again,  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  succeeding. 

While  the  lay  possessors  of  Sion,  notwithstanding  their  riches 
and  honours,  were  thus  made  like  a  wheel,  and  as  stubble  before 
the  wind,  the  poor  nuns  were  pilgrims  indeed,  but  still  remained 
a  community.  They  first  went  to  Dermond  in  Flanders,  then 
to  Zurich-zee  in  Zealand,  then  to  Mishagan,  then  to  Antwerp, 
and  then  to  Mechlin.  In  great  danger,  when  that  city  was 
taken  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  they  nevertheless  escaped, 
going  first  to  Antwerp,  then  to  Rouen,  and,  last  of  all,  to 
Lisbon.  Here,  in  process  of  time,  they  were  enabled  to  build 
a  Sion  House  of  their  own  ;  here,  though  their  house  was  burnt 
down  in  1651,  and  overthrown  by  the  earthquake  in  1755,  they 
still  remained  :  and  here,  though  their  house  was  for  a  while 
taken  possession  of  by  the  peninsular  army,  and  a  part  of  the 
sisterhood  sought  refuge  in  England,  where  they  continued, — 
they  still  prosper  ;  and  Sion  House  at  Lisbon  was  untouched  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  of  Portugal.  They  keep 
the  original  keys  of  the  house,  in  token  of  their  continued  right 
to  the  property. 

Not  less  remarkable  is  the  history  of  S.  Alban's  Abbey,  and 
its  manors.  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  (founder  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,)  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Premier  Abbey  :  he  obtained  for  himself  Titteuhanger,  the 
Abbat's  country  house. 

Sir  Thomas  was  thrice  married,  and  left  only  one  daughter, 
Alice,  who  died  very  young.  His  third  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Walter  Blount.  Thomas  Blount,  the  heir  of  her 
brother  William,  inherited  Tittenhanger  from  his  uncle  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  and  called  himself  Pope-Blount.  Of  this  family 
Sir  Henry  Blount  was  a  sceptic,  and  pulled  down  the  house. 
His  son,  Charles  Blount,  "  inherited  his  father's  philosophy," 
and  was-  the  notorious  infidel  author  of  the  "  Anima  Mundi," 
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and  ''•  Oracles  of  Reason."  After  his  wife's  death,  this  wretched 
man  shot  himself,  because  he  could  not  form  an  incestuous  mar 
riage  with  his  wife's  sister,  which  account  Warton  (in  his  life  of 
Sir  T.  Pope)  says,  that  he  received  from  "  the  late  Sir  11.  Popc- 
Blount,  the  last  of  the  family."  But  to  pursue  the  subject ;  (and 
we  have  been  at  some  little  pains  to  trace  the  descent  of  other 
Church  lands  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.) 

The  site  and  buildings  of  Sopwell  Nunnery,  founded  by 
Robert  de  Gorham,  the  sixteenth  Abbat,  were  granted  by  Henry 
VI II.  to  a  Sir  Richard  Lee,  as  well  as  the  monastic  buildings  o! 
S.  Alban's  Abbey  and  the  parish  church  of  S.  Andrew,  all  of 
which  he  pulled  down  :  according  to  Neweome,  he  was  indebted 
for  this  wicked  grunt  to  the  charms  of  lus  wife,  one  Margaret 
Greenfield,  "  who  was  in  no  small  favour  with  the  King:"  he 
died  without  male  issue,  and  his  lands  passed  into  the  Sadleir 
family.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  the  male  line  of  the 
Sadleirs  became  extinct,  and  the  property  passed  to  the  Saun- 
ders'  family  ;  the  male  line  of  which  being  extinct,  it  was  sold 
to  the  Grimston  family,  the  present  possessors. 

Again;  the  hospital  of  S.  Mary  de  Pre,  near  S.  Alban's,  was 
suppressed  by  Wolsev,  who  afterwards  obtained  a.  grant  of  these 
lands  for  his  own  use  ;  his  fate  is  sufficiently  notorious  ;  after 
his  attainder,  it  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  and  granted  to  Ralph 
Rowlat,  E^q.,  on  the  failure  of  whose  male  line,  it  was  purchased 
from  a  female  descendant,  by  Sir  Ilarbottle  Grimston,  whose 
family  is  extinct  in  the  male  line,  but  is  represented  in  the 
female  by  the  Earl  of  Yerulam,  the  present  possessor. 

Again  ;  Gorhambury,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Yerulam,  was 
originally  part  of  the  abbey  lands,  and  granted  by  Abbat  Robert 
de  Gorham  to  a  relation  of  the  same  name,  who  erected  a  man 
sion  on  it,  hence  called  Gorhambury:  it  was  re-annexed  to  the 
abbey,  by  Abbat  De  la  Mare,  and  at  the  dissolution,  was  granted 
to  the  above  Ralph  Rowlat,  Esq. ;  on  the  failure  of  his  heirs 
male,  his  daughter  conveyed  it  to  —  Maynard;  he  sold  it  to 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  who  died  without  issue,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  the  title  and  family  of  the  Bacons  became  extinct.  Sir 
Thomas  Meautys,  Lord  Bacon's  private  secretary,  inherited  Gor- 
hambury  as  cousin  and  next  heir  ;  he  died  heirless,  leaving  an 
only  daughter  who  died  unmarried  ;  Sir  Thomas's  elder  brother 
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succeeded  him,  who  (or  his  representative)  sold  the  estates  to 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimston  above-mentioned. 

Again  ;  the  manor  of  Childwick,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Abbey,  was  held  by  Thomas  Rowse  in  1561.  He  died  leaving 
one  son,  who  died  without  issue. 

Again  ;  the  manor  of  Newlend  Squillers,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Abbey,  was  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Lee,  above  named  : 
on  the  extinction  of  his  race  it  was  conveyed  to  Richard  Grace, 
who  died  without  male  issue. 

Again  ;  the  manor  of  Aldenham  belonged  either  to  this  Abbey 
or  to  S.  Peter's,  Westminster  ;  at  the  dissolution  it  was  granted 
to  Ralph  Stepneth  and  his  heirs  for  ever,  but  he  died  without 
male  issue ;  from  his  collateral  heirs  it  passed  into  the  Gary 
family,  the  last  of  whom,  the  celebrated  Lucius,  Lord  Falkland, 
was  killed  in  a  particularly  strange  and  awful  manner  at  the 
battle  of  Newbury  :  it  then  passed  into  the  Harby  family,  the 
male  line  of  which  became  extinct  in  1674 :  and  from  them  to 
the  Holies  family,  the  direct  line  of  which  became  extinct  in 
1711,  by  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  carried  the  property  into  the  Pelham  family. 

We  have  only  selected  the  first  seven  estates,  formerly  belong 
ing  to  the  Church,  from  a  common  county  history,  and  here  we 
find  the  families  of  Pope,  Blount,  Lee,  Sadleir,  Saunders,  Wolsey, 
Rowlat,  Bacon,  Meautys,  Rovvse,  Grace,  Stepneth,  Gary,  Harby, 
llolles,invariablyfailing  in  the  male  line;  fifteen  families  in  succes 
sion  possessed  these  abbey  lands  and  every  one  of  them  is  extinct. 

We  will  add  one  instance,  not  so  much  for  its  remarkable  pre 
eminence  above  others,  but  because  it  was  the  means  of  impress 
ing  the  mind  of  one  of  the  writers  of  this  Essay  with  a  deep  sense 
of  the  horror  of  Sacrilege  : — just  as  Blackborough  and  Worm- 
gay  Abbeys  opened  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  eyes  to  its  danger. 

A.,  a  wealthy  banker  implicated  in  church  property,  had  three 
sous  and  five  daughters.  B.,  the  eldest  son,  entered  into  busi 
ness  and  failed  ;  his  father  left  him  considerable  property,  with 
which  he  again  set  up,  and  again  failed,  neither  time  by  his  own 
fault.  C.,  the  eldest  daughter,  married  a  physician  who  amassed 
and  bequeathed  to  her  a  considerable  fortune.  After  his  death 
it  was  lost  by  the  knavery  of  a  lawyer.  D.,  the  second  son,  died 
mad.  E.,  the  second  daughter,  married  and  died  childless.  F., 
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the  third  daughter,  died  young.  G.,  tlic  fourth  daughter,  diet! 
unmarried.  I!.,  the  youngest  daughter,  lost  her  marriage  por 
tion  in  her  eldest  brother's  failure  ;  married  a  merchant  who  also 
failed.  I.,  the  youngest  son,  crippled  in  infancy,  died  childless, 
leaving  his  property  to  B.,  the  eldest  brother,  \vh.o  thus,  a  third 
time,  in  extreme  old  age,  succeeded  to  a  fortune;  and  a  third 
time,  by  mistaken  reliance  on  others,  lost  it. 

.But  there  is  one  observation  which  it  is  necessary  to  make, 
T\vo  of  our  most  important  heads,  the  commission  of  detestable 
Crimes,  and  unnatural  hairal  a/id  domestic  varnnifc  are  subjects 
in  which,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  enter.  The  execution 
of  Lord  Stourton  for  murder ;  that  of  Lord  Ileytesbury,  that, 
of  Lodowiek  Grevill,  the  horrible  history  o!'  the  Dairies  of  Dam- 
bury,  the  tragedy  of  Arder.ie  of  Faversham,  Brown  of  Lawson, 
and  Sir  \'Vlter  Smyth  of  Stretton  Baskervillc,  all  murdered  by 
their  wives;  the  death,  at  Anglesca  Abbey,  of  a  son,  by  the 
i:and  of  his  father, — these  thir.gr,  may  now  be  safely  related, 
But  there  arc  tales  of  crime,  of  deep,  dark,  diabolical  crime, 
-crime  now,  or  within  the  last  few  years  existing,  with  which, 
even  \\ere  we  able  to  do  so  \vithout  legal  danger,  we  would  not 
pollute  our  pages.  We  have  been  put  into  possession  of  a  talc 
of  such  complicated  incest,  connected  with  the  occupiers,  for  a 
long  series  of  years,  of  a  religious  house  in  the  west,  as  makes 
the  blood  run  cold  but  to  think  of  it.  Of  one  of  the  families 
most  implicated  in  the  possession  of  Church,  property,  it  is  as 
serted,  ar.d  generally  believed,  that  not  a  single  daughter  during 
a  series  of  generations  has  come  pure  to  the  arms  of  her  hus 
band.  As  an  instance  of  the  more  usual  way  in  which  crime  is 
connected  with  Abbey  lands,  we  will  mention  the  following,  in 
the  possessors  of  a  house  of  Austin  Canons.  A.  was  the  owner, 
who,  living  in  adultery,  had  one  illegitimate  son,  B.  B.  has 
issue  : — C.,  a  son,  who,  living  in  adultery,  has  two  illegitimate 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married  into  a  family  afflicted  with 
insanity  :  —  D.,  a  son,  who  is  blind  and  childless  : — E.,  a  daughter, 
who  lias  left  her  husband,  and  is  living  in  adultery. 

It  is  painful  even  to  mention  these  things  :  but  without  at 
least  referring  to  them,  our  argument  would  be  betrayed  by  a 
false  and  over  sensitiveness,  in  like  manner,  of  domestic  va 
riance,  mo/c  especially  as  displayed  in  divorce  and  disinheritance, 
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we  have  no  right  to  speak.     Our  readers  will,  in   the  following 
pages,  find  ample  proofs  of  our  assertion. 

We  will,  however,  as  a  resume  write  down  the  names  of  those 
noblemen  who  were  the  first  grantees  of  any  Abbey-site,  adding 
the  fate  of  their  families. 

Fitz  Alan,  Baron  Arundcl,  extinct  in  the  male  line  ;  Tucket, 
Baron  Audley,  extinct  in  the  male  line;  Bourchicr,  Earl  of  Bath, 
extinct ;  Russell,  Earl  of  Bedford,  existing  in  the  Duke  of  Bed 
ford  ;  Blount,  Baron  Mont  joy,  extinct ;  Chandos,  Baron  Chandos, 
believed  to  be  extinct;  Clinton,  Baron  Clinton,  extinct  in  the 
direct  male  line;  Brooke,  Baron  Cobham,  extinct;  Cromwell., 
Earl  of  Essex,  extinct  in  the  male  line  ;  Clifford,  Earl  of  Cum 
berland,  extinct  ;  Darcy,  Baron  Darcy,  extinct ;  Denney,  Baron 
Denney,  extinct ;  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  extinct ;  Dudley, 
Baron  Lisle,  extinct ;  Grey,  Baron  Grey,  extinct  in  the  male 
line ;  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  existing  in  the  present  Earl 
of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery  ;  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,1 
extinct  in  the  sacrilegious  branch ;  Zouche,  Baron  St.  John, 
extinct  in  the  male  line  ;  Ncvill,  Baron  Latimer,  extinct  in 
the  male  line ;  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  extinct ;  Stewart, 
Earl  Lennox,  merged  in  the  Scotch  crown,  and  extinct  with 
the  Stuarts,  iu  the  male  line ;  Fitz  Alan,  Baron  Maltravers, 
extinct ;  Brown,  Viscount  Montagu,  extinct ;  Howard,  l)uke  of 
Norfolk,  existing  in  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Parr,  Mar 
quis  of  Northampton,  extinct  ;  Percy,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
extinct  in  the  male  line ;  Verc,  Earl  of  Oxford,  extinct ;  Paulet, 
Baron  St.  John,  existing  in  the  present  Marquis  of  Winchester  ; 
Herbert,  Baron  Powis,  supposed  to  be  extinct ;  Manners,  Earl 
of  Rutland,  existing  in  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland;  Sandys, 
Baron  Sandys  of  the  Vine,  extinct  in  the  male  line ;  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  existing  in  the  present  Earl ;  Fitz  William, 
Earl  of  Southampton,  extinct ;  Stafford,  Baron  Stafford,  extinct ; 
Stanley,  Baron  Strange,  extinct  in  the  male  line;  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  extinct ;  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  extinct ;  Rat- 
cliffe,  Earl  of  Sussex,  extinct ;  Talbot,  Baron  Talbot,  extinct ; 
Windsor,  Baron  Windsor,  extinct  in  the  male  line  ;  Somerset, 
Earl  of  Worcester,  existing  in  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
Out  of  the  forty-one  noblemen  who  were  thus  enriched  by 

1   See  the  pedigree  of  this  family  at  the  end  of  this  dissertation. 
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the  spoils  of  the  Abbeys,  eight  only  have,  at  the  present  time, 
representatives  in  the  male  line.  And  the  families  that  do  exist, 
have,  as  we  shall  see,  experienced,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
tearful  j udgments. 

One  other  observation  we  may  here  make,  because  we  shall 
have  no  more  convenient  opportunity.  Spchnan,  writing  about 
KJ30,  says,  "The  whole  body  of  the  baronage  is  since  the  Dis 
solution  much  fallen  from  their  ancient  lustre,  magnitude,  and 
estimation.  As  the  nobility  spoiled  Goi>  of  His  honour  by  part 
ing  those  things  from  Him,  and  communicating  them  to  lay 
and  vulgar  persons  :  so  GOD  to  requite  them  hath  taken  the 
iuieienfc  honours  of  nobility,  and  communicated  them  to  the 
meanest  of  the  people  :  to  shopkeepers,  taverners,  tailors,  trades 
men,  burghers,  brewers,  graziers."  Hut  what  would  the  writer 
have  said  had  he  lived  in  our  own  time  ?  If  he  complained  of 
the  multitude  of  peers  then,  what  would  have  been  his  astonish 
ment  now  ?  At  the  Act  of  Dissolution,  forty-two  temporal 
lords  only  voted  in  the  Upper  House  :  and  these  were  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  those  then  created.  Ao\v  the  peerage  contains 
five  livndred  and  ,•.</>•  >m/i/  ! 

We  purposely  hurry  over  these  considerations,  because, 
though  true  in  themselves,  they  may  so  easily  be  abused  to  evil. 
\Ve  would  only  desire  to  draw  tins  moral  : — "  Them  that  honour 
Me,  I  will  honour;  but  they  that  despise  Me,  shall  be  lightly 
esteemed." 

III.  //  w  certain,  that  families  not  implicated  in  sacrilege  do 
/iot  meet  iritJi  Judgments,  equal  in,  number,  nor  equally  dreadful 
ni  character,  with  those  that  arc  connected  with  it. 

The  two  principal  objections  which  are  brought  forward 
against  our  theory,  are  the  following  : — 1.  That  the  whole  argu 
ment,  however  true  in  itself,  has  no  practical  connection  with 
ourselves;  because  the  destruction  of  the  Abbeys  was  not  a  deed 
of  sacrilege.  2.  That  the  instances  of  misfortune  and  ruin 
which  we  have  collected,  prove  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the  same 
might  be  alleged  against  families  in  no  way  implicated  in  sacri 
lege.  The  first  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  seeks  to  invalidate 
our  argument  de  jure,  but  can  have  no  influence  on  that  de  facto. 
The  second  addresses  itself  to  our  reasoning  de  facto,  but  cannot 
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touch  that  cle  jure.  We  will  apply  ourselves  first  to  the  latter, 
reserving  the  former  for  a  more  fitting;  place. 

Now  we  would  begin  by  observing  that,  on  its  plain  face,  the 
argument  is  unfair.  We  are  not  called  on  to  prove  a  negative. 
— Not  the  slightest  value  ought  to  be  attached  to  reasoning  of 
this  kind  when  unsupported  by  facts.  A  mere  assertion  is  quite 
sufficiently  met  by  a  mere  assertion.  We  cannot  refute  that 
which  is  not  stated.  Let  a  list  be  made  out  in  proof  of  the  asser 
tion  and  we  shall  have  something  tangible  to  go  upon.  Till 
that  be  done,  we  simply  deny  that  it  can  be  done.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  it  has  been  but  once  attempted  ;  we  refer  to  the  con 
clusion  of  the  younger  Tanner's  Preface  to  the  Notitia  Monastica. 
This  we  shall  quote,  and  we  may  add,  shall  sufficiently  refute  in 
our  remarks,  hereafter,  on  the  second  objection. 

But  our  opponents  do  not  consider  this  ;  the  greater  force  we 
allow  to  their  argument,  the  greater  strength  we  obtain  for  one 
of  our  own.  Universal  belief  is,  as  we  have  already  shown,  a 
very  strong  proof  of  truth.  But  here  we  must  make  a  distinc 
tion.  Universal  belief  of  a  thing  which  is,  or  which  appears, 
self-evident,  is  no  confirmation  of  its  existence  at  all.  It  is  be 
lieved,  simply  because  it  is  apparent.  The  two  statements,  or 
assertions,  resolve  themselves  into  one.  Lmt,  the  less  self- 
evident  a  thing  is,  the  more  proof  is  to  be  obtained  from  its 
universal  acceptation  as  true.  An  apparent  impossibility,  occu- 
rnenically  believed,  is  an  undoubted  truth.  Cerium  est  quia  im- 
possibile,  is  an  axiom  worthy  of  the  Father  that  put  it  forth. 

To  take  a  similar  instance.  Let  us  imagine  a  follower  of 
Tycho  Brahe  disputing  with  one  of  Copernicus.  If  the  former 
argued,  The  sun  mu*t  revolve  round  the  earth,  because  the 
universal  voice  of  mankind  asserts  that  it  does, — we  should  at 
once  feel  the  argument  to  be  perfectly  valueless.  It  is  true, 
we  should  reply ; — mankind  holds  that  belief ;  we  know  it,  we 
know  the  reason  why.  Its  apparent  truth  is  all  its  ground. 
When  we  assert  it  to  be  apparently  true,  we  assert  it  also  to 
be  universally  believed.  Argue,  if  you  will,  from  its  ap 
parent  verity,  but  do  not  bring  forward  a  consequence  of 
that  verity  as  a  separate  argument.  On  the  other  hand, 
were  the  disciple  of  Copernicus  able  to  bring  forward  uni 
versal  opinion  on  his  side  of  the  question,  we  should  at  once 
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own  the  weight  of  that  argument.  The  thing  seems  un 
likely, — and  yet  it  is  universally  believed ; — how  can  that  be  ? 
It  must  arise  either  from  a  tradition,  handed  down  from  the  re 
motest  ages,  or  from  a  continual  impression  effected  on  the 
human  spirit ; — in  either  ease,  it  is  probably  true.  In  like 
manner,  it  is  a  priori  improbable  that  the  earth  was  ever  over 
whelmed  by  a  iiood  ; — yet  that  this  was  the  case  is  affirmed  by 
the  popular  credence  of  all  nations.  And  this  universal  tradi 
tion  is  (most  properly)  used  by  those  who  have  written  on  the, 
credibility  of  the  Mosaic  writings. 

To  apply  these  remarks  to  our  present  subject.  Our  oppo 
nents  assert,  that  the  fate  of  families  not  guilty  of  sacrilege  is 
oftentimes  as  dreadful  as  that  of  those  connected  with  it;  i.e., 
that  the  punishment  of  sacrilege,  as  sacrilege,  is  not  apparent. 
Let  us  allow  that  this  statement  is  true.  But  popular  belief, 
universal  oecumenical  belief,  belief  without  distinction  of  country, 
of  age,  of  religion,  asserts  that  the  punishment  of  sacrilege  is 
distinguishable.  If,  to  common  eyes,  it  be  not,  this  universal 
tradition  must  have  a  5;7ov  TI  for  its  ground. 

Again,  it  is  surely  an  unworthy  argument  to  say,  sacrilege  is 
not  punished,  because  persons  who  are  not  implicated  in  it  also 
suffer.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  say,  Unbridled  licence  to  the 
passions  does  not  lead  to  madness,  because  some  lose  their  senses 
who  have  set  the  strictest  guard  over  their  temper.  It  is  plain, 
that  nothing  which  we  assert  is  denied  ;  it  is  only  endeavoured 
to  add  certain  statements  which,  if  they  were  true,  as  they 
would  not  remove  the  sin  of  sacrilege,  so  neither  do  they  profess 
to  disprove  its  clanger. 

At  the  same  time,  as  this  objection  is,  perhaps,  the  commonest 
of  any,  and  as  it  is  generally  considered  to  possess  the  greatest 
degree  of  weight,  we  will  meet  it  boldly.  And  we  do  so  by  as 
serting  that,  statistically,  the  failure  of  male  heirs  in  families 
implicated  in  sacrilege  is  much  more  frequent  than  in  those 
which  are  not  so  implicated,  and  further,  that  church-lands 
change  their  possessors  far  more  frequently  than  those  which 
have  never  been  devoted  to  GOD. 

Hut,  at  the  outset  we  are  met  by  a  great  difficulty;  a  diffi 
culty  which  was  far  less  in  the  time  of  Spelman  than  it  is  now. 
In  the  comparatively  few  years  which  had  then  elapsed  since  the 
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Dissolution,  it  was  easy  to  say  what  families  were  altogether 
clear,  and  what  involved  in  the  guilt  of  abbey-lands.  Now,  by 
purchase,  by  bequest,  by  exchange,  by  marriage,  the  contamina 
tion  has  been  communicated  and  re-communicated,  till  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  say  who  is  absolutely  clear.  And  the  case  is  still  more 
complicated  with  respect  to  lands.  A  manor,  which  in  itself  was 
lay  property,  has  often  and  often  come  into  a  family  otherwise 
tainted  with  sacrilege.  For  that  other  sacrilege  they  suffered 
by  extinction;  and  so  this  uncontaminated  manor  passes  to  an 
other  family.  Yet  statistically  it  must  be  reckoned  as  innocently 
possessed.  And  therefore  a  statistic  account  must,  though 
valuable  so  far  as  it  goes,  be  very  unfavourable  to  our  argument, 
if  compared  with  the  real  truth. 

Now,  in  Spclman's  time,  these  statistics  were  not  only  far 
more  true,  but  far  more  convincing.  Sir  Henry  sat  down,  com 
pass  in  hand.  He  described,  taking  a  house  near  his  own  as  a 
centre,  a  circle,  the  radius  of  which  was  twelve  miles.  In  this, 
he  enclosed  twenty-five  abbey  sites,  and  twenty-seven  gentle 
men's  parks.  In  the  space  of  time  that  had  elapsed  between 
1535  and  1616,  that  is  eighty  years,  he  found  that  the  latter 
had  not  changed  families  ;  whereas  all  the  former  (except  two) 
had  changed  them  "  thrice  at  least,  and  some  five  or  six  times." 

Nothing  can  be  more  convincing  than  this ;  and  if  the  result 
of  a  similar  inquiry  would  be  less  satisfactory  at  the  present  day, 
that  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  on  with 
equal  accuracy.  We  may  add  also  another  consideration. 
Doubtless,  the  sacrilege  of  the  original  grantees  was  far  greater 
than  that  of  those,  who,  by  purchase,  have  become  possessed  of 
abbey  lands ; — often,  probably,  in  ignorance  that  they  had  been 
such.  And  the  punishment  therefore  would  be  now  propor 
tionately  less  than  it  was  in  an  age  when  no  such  ignorance  or 
thoughtlessness  could  exist. 

We  resolved,  however,  to  inquire,  if  our  theory  were  not,  even 
now,  capable  of  statistical  proof;  and  we  may  assert, — to  say 
the  least, — that  it  has  great  statistical  probability. 

And  firstly,  with  respect  to  the  curse  of  childlessness  : 

Our  first  endeavour  was  to  procure  information  as  to  the 
general  proportion  of  barren  to  productive  marriages.  And  here 
we  found  the  difficulty  far  greater  than  we  had  expected.  For, 
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though  it  is  well  known  that  the  average  number  of  children 
produced  by  each  marriage  is,  to  speak  approximately,  4.5,  that 
fact  brings  us  no  nearer  to  a  solution  of  our  question.  The 
volumes  of  the  Statistical  Society, —the  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General, — the  principal  medical  works  on  marriage  winch  the 
best  libraries  in  England  could  furnish,  were  searched  with  us 
little  success.  Determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some  more 
satisfactory  result,  we  next  inquired,  by  letter,  of  one  or  two  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians,  connected  with  lying-in  hospitals, 
whether  any  statistical  accuracy  on  the  subject  were,  attainable. 
To  those  gentlemen  we  beg  leave  to  return  our  thanks  i'or  their 
courtesy  in  replying  to  our  inquiries.  "  I  regret  to  say/'  wntr> 
one,  "that  I  know  of  no  work,  in  which  you  will  be  at  ail  likely 
to  obtain,  any  approximation  to  the  truth.  The  uiinculty  of 
obtaining  any  statistical  results  is  not  to  be  conceived  by  those 
who  have  no  experience  in  the  management  of  our  lying-in 
hospitals." 

We  were  thus  reduced  to  take  the  only  statistical  proportion 
which  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  has  been  published,  it  is  given 
as  the  result  of  a  Continental  inquiry.  In  this,  the  proportion 
of  non-productive  to  productive  marriages  is  stated  at  24  :  17<S. 

While  we  cannot  lay  much  stress  on  the  exact  numbers  of  this 
calculation,  we  have  no  doubt  that,  substantially,  it  will  he  found 
to  be  correct.  Parish  priests  will  be  the  fairest  judges,  parish 
registers  (to  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  village)  the  best 
tests,  of  its  accuracy.  Had  we  been  able  to  procure  a  more 
satisfactory  statistical  account  of  the  matter,  we  should  have  en 
tered  into  the  subject  more  largely;  should  we  at  any  future 
time,  be  furnished  with  more  satisfactory  premises,  we  shall  hope 
to  use  them.  At  present  we  will  only  offer  one  consideration 
deduced  from  these  statistics. 

If  we  make  the  inquiry  in  that  quarter  where  we  can  pursue 
it  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  namely,  the  Peerage  of  England, 
we  shall  be  able  to  draw  some  kind  of  comparison  between 
tainted  and  untainted  houses.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  seventy 
peers  who  at  this  moment  compose  the  Aristocracy,  about  four 
hundred  and  seventy  are  more  or  less  implicated  in  Sacrilege. 
Of  these  sixty-six  or  sixty-seven  have  no  children.  And  out  of 
this  number  we  exclude  those  who  have  been  so  recently  married 
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as  to  render  it  extremely  probable  that,  though  at  present  child 
less,  they  may  hereafter  be  surrounded  with  families. 

We  see,  however,  that  assuming  the  statistical  proportion 
that  we  gave  above,  unproductive  marriages  among  those  of  the 
peerage  who  are,  in  any  way,  implicated  in  Sacrilege,  exceed  the 
usual  average  nearly  as  3  :  1. 

Let  us  add  a  practical  illustration  of  what  we  have  said.  We 
give  it  in  the  words  of  Clement  Spelman  : — 

"  lleynerus1  tells  us,  and  upon  good  credit,  that  at  the  Dis 
solution,  Henry  the  Eighth  divided  part  of  the  Church  spoils 
among  two  hundred  and  sixty  gentlemen  of  families  in  one  part 
of  England,  and  at  the  same  time  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk 
rewards  the  service  of  twenty  of  his  gentlemen  with  the  grant 
of  .€40  a  year  out  of  his  own  inheritance ;  and  that,  while  not 
sixty  of  the  king's  donees  had  a  son  owning  his  father's  estate, 
every  one  of  the  duke's  hath  a  son  of  his  own  loins,  flourishing 
in  his  father's  inheritance;  and  that  he  could  have  set  down 
their  several  names  had  conveniency  required  it," 

The  next  question  that  arises  is  :  In  what  degree  does  the 
guilt  of  Sacrilege  shorten  the  time  that  each  individual,  and 
each  family,  possesses  the  consecrated  ground  ? 

Now  it  is  clear  that  to  distinguish  the  lands  which  never  be 
longed  to  the  Church,  and  have  never  been  held  by  families 
implicated  in  Sacrilege  from  those  in  some  measure  connected 
with  it,  would  require  little  short  of  Omniscience.  We  have 
endeavoured,  however,  to  do  what  we  might.  We  have  collected 

1  Apostolatus  Benedictinus  ;  seu  Disceptatio  Historica  de  Antiquitate  Bene- 
dictinorum  in  Anglia,  p.  227.  "  Infausta  laicis  bonorum  coenobialum  possessio. 
Virum  magnum  et  summa  familiarum  Anglicarum,  historiseque  antiquse  notitia 
proeditum  citare  testem  possumus,  quern  coram  aliquot  viris  intelligentibus,  et 
nobilibus,  religione  Protestantibus,  ipsum  etiam  professione  protestantum  nar- 
rantem  audivimus,  quo  tempore  Rex  Henricus  Octavus  opima  ilia  coenobiorum 
latifundia,  ducentis  sexaginta  et  amplius  nobilibus  viris,  vel  gratis,  vel  permuta- 
tione  facta  distribuisset,  etiam  Thomam  Norfolcise  ducem,  viginti  clientibus  suis, 
qui  ei  diu  fideliter  liberaliterque  servissent,  reditum  perpetuum  quadringentarum 
librarum  sterlingarum  ex  aequo  repartivisse  :  ex  horum  viginti  clientium  stirpe 
superesse  adhuc  hseredes  singulorum,  in  ipsis  hsereditatibus,  quas  a  Duce  patri- 
busque  suis  acceperunt  florentes  ;  ex  toto  autem  eorum  numero,  qui  coenobiorum 
opibus  fuerunt  ditati,  non  superesse  sexaginta  familias,  quse  in  bonis  perseverant 
avitis ;  omnes  reliquas  familias  penitus  eis  rebus  quas  sic  a  Rege  Henrico  posse- 
derant,  hodie  excidisse.  Idque  sibi  ita  notum  dixit  vir  ille  nobilissimus,  utsi  opus 
foret,  singulos  illos  nobiles  posset  enumerare." 
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with  very  considerable  labour,  a  statement  with  respect  to  various 
Church-lands, — 1.  Of  the  number  of  years  that  they  have  been 
severed  from  the  Church.  2.  Of  the  number  of  possessors  that, 
have  held  them  during  that  time.  3.  Of  the  number  of  families 
that  have  possessed  them  during  the  same  time.  The  instances 
we  have  given  may,  indeed,  seem  few  ;  but  they  are  all  that 
long  search  has  enabled  us  to  obtain.  The  succession  of  pro 
perty  is  very  seldom  given  in  county  histories,  without  any 
breaks ;  and  one  break  renders  an  account  useless  in  this  point 
of  view. 

Now,  as  every  one  knows,  the  average  length  of  one  genera 
tion  is  measured  by  a  space  of  thirty-three  years.  That  is, 
thirty-three  years  elapse  on  an  average  from  the  death  of  the 
father  to  the  death  of  the  son.  Which  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say,  that  the  average  possession  of  an  estate  by  an  individual, 
succeeding  to  its  possession,  is  thirty-three  years. 

But  another  element  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A 
man  may  sell  his  estate  ;  and  in  this  case  no  average  can  possi 
bly  be  given  or  taken.  But  in  all  those  instances  where  an 
estate  has  long  remained  in  the  same  hands,  there  the  most 
casual  comparison  will  convince  the  inquirer  ho\v  far  short  the 
average  of  possession  falls  of  the  given  thirty-three  years. 

MANORS  IN  KENT — Hundred  of  Scray. 
Lands  not  belonging  1o  the  Church. 


Name. 
Bousrhton 

Number 
of  Years. 
150 

Number  of 
Possessors. 

, 

Number  of 
Families. 
3 

Butlers    .                 .  .  . 

500 

>3 

7 

Cheveney     
Colkins 

500 
450 

'2'2 
18 

5 
3 

450 

•2" 

6 

Graveney    
Marden 

4GO 
155 

l!» 
9 

8 
4 

450 

IT 

lihodes  Court 

450 

20 

7 

Widehurst  . 

590 

2] 

8 

4155  178 
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Lands  I 

lelonginy  to  the  ( 

Church. 

Number 

Number  of 

Number  ot 

Name. 

of  Years. 

Possessors. 

Families. 

liokinfold     .  . 

250 

20 

14 

Combwell 

250 

12 

Densted  

150 

1  7 

,s 

Lambert's  Land  

260 

15 

9 

Lovehurst   .  .  . 

210 

12  (ij) 

,s 

Monkton 

250 

13 

<5 

Morehouse 

250 

13 

4 

Nagden   .  . 

250 

Hi 

Newstead 

210 

12 

i 

Townland 

115 

12 

8 

2225  142 


In  this  instance,  the  average  of  individual  possession  in  case 
of  lay  property  is  just  twenty-three  years  and  four  months  ;  in 
that  of  Church  property,  about  fifteen  years  and  eight  months; 
— in  the  former  case  the  average  possession  by  one  family  is  just 
eighty  years  ; — and  in  the  latter  somewhat  over  twenty-nine. 
But  many  of  the  families  who  possessed  property  described 
above  as  lay,  were  guilty  of  other  Sacrilege ;  we  will,  therefore, 
take  some  estates  in  the  same  hundred,  and  trace  them  down  to 
the  Reformation,  and  therefore  when  the  possessors  were  (in  all 
probability)  not  implicated  in  Sacrilege.  We  are  not  able  to 
give  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  held  them.  In  the 
manors  of  Winchet  Hill,  Bedgebury,  Twysden,  Puttendcn, 
Glassenbury,  Fleshinghurst,  Hartridge,  Coursehorne,  Spilsill, 
Biddenham  Place,  we  find  the  aggregate  of  years  3545,  that  of 
families  only  seventeen  !  So  that  we  obtain,  in  this  case,  an 
average  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  eight  years  for  each 
family. 

We  will  next  go  to  the  few  instances  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  in  Hertfordshire.  The  examples  of  lay  property  are 
taken  in  order  from  the  second  volume  of  Clutterbuek's  History 
of  that  county. 
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Lands  bclmiyiny  to  the  Church. 


Name. 

S.  Amphihal  . 
Cht'slnml  *.  .  . 
Royston  ...... 


Ware 


Number 

Number  of 

Number  of 

of  Years. 

Possessors. 

Families 

280 

L7 

9 

>80 

20 

15 

270 

(7?) 

4 

270 

10 

1    : 

275 

12 

7 

C'lieshunt     194  1  I 

Andrewes  280  11  I 

Kssenden     .  274  10  2 

Bedwell 144  10  3 

llertingfordbury  311  13  6 

Gobions 'i50  25  5 

Great  Ayot     210  (5  3 

97  34 


Here  \vc  have  an  average,  in  case  of  Church  property,  of  a 
little  more  than  nineteen  years  for  an  individual,  and  nearly 
thirty  for  a  family ;  in  the  case  of  lay  property,  of  twenty-four 
and  a  half  years  for  an  individual,  and  nearly  seventy  for  a 
family. 

We  shall,  however,  assume,  (which  we  are  amply  able  to  prove, 
if  the  statement  be  denied,)  that,  since  the  Reformation,  the 
average  individual  possession  of  a  lay  estate  is  more  than  twenty- 
three, — the  average  family  possession  more  than  seventy  years. 
We  purposely  understate  our  own  case. 

Let  us  see  how  this  agrees  with  the  Church  lands  of  Essex, 
as  traced  from  Morant's  History. 
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Number  of 

Number  of 

Number 

Name. 

Possessors. 

Families. 

of  Years. 

Barking  

6 

4 

78 

Waltham    

12 

5 

218 

Earl's  Colne  

11 

5 

205 

Tremhall     

10 

3 

228 

Colchester,  S.  John's     . 

15 

9 

*186 

P        i    j  -i-i  • 

101 

f~t                 771     • 

1  '< 

zz4 

Dunmow     .  .    . 

12 

5 

228 

S.  Osyth  

10 

3 

200 

Hatfield  Peverel    

11 

4 

230 

Wycke    

11 

5 

220 

Tackley  

7 

3 

82 

Walden  

14 

3 

246 

Cressing  

16 

3 

228 

Tiltey  

10 

2 

225 

Prittlewell  

11 

4 

231 

Bileigh   

14 

8 

228 

West  Mersey  .  .  .-  

11 

5 

200 

Blackburne    

11 

3 

228 

Tipten     

17 

12 

237 

236  105  4023 


Average  possession  of  each  individual  17^^- 
„  „          of  each  family 38^. 

Let  us  try  again  the  Church  lands  in  Warwickshire  from 
Dugdale's  History.  The  computation  of  years, — to  take  the 
least  advantage,  is  reckoned  till  1656,  the  date  of  the  publica 
tion  of  that  work ; — though  part  of  it  was  written  as  early  as 
1650. 


Name. 
Oldbury  

Number  of 
Possessors. 
10 

Number  of 
Families. 

7 

Number 
of  Years. 
121 

Erdbury 

8 

4 

128 

Maxstoke    

6 

3 

115 

Abbat's  Salford  .    . 

6 

4 

109 

Herdwick  Priors    .    .  . 

9 

4 

113 

Herberbury     
Bishop's  Itchington    .  . 
Hodnell  

6 

7 
6 

4 
4 

3 

64 
107 
117 

58 
F    2 

33 

874 
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Number  of         Number  Numbei 

Name.                     Possessors,       of  Families.  of  Years. 

58  33  874 

Granborough 6  3  103 

Leek  Woolton    7  -i  107 

Fletchamsted  .  .                            6  3  117 

S  Lonely    .                                        7  o  117 

Short  ley                                         12  9  113 

Newland 5  2  98 

Newnham  Jiegis     ....                7  4  103 

Monk's  Kirkby 7  6  110 

Wilston                                          5  116 


120  08  1858 


Giving  an  average  of  15§£  years' possession  for  each  individual,  and 
2     7  for  each  family. 

We  next  turn  to  Abbey  sites  and   manors  in  Kent  generally, 
and  employ  Hasted's  History  of  Kent. 


Number 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Name. 

of  Years. 

Possessors. 

Families. 

Folkestone     

255 

15 

6 

Keculver    

-:.-  \ 

16 

8 

Minster  Nunnery, 

afterwards  belonging    V 
to  S.  Augustine's         j 

1  78 

10 

3 

Minster  

98 

9 

I 

Mailing  

220 

\', 

: 

Lewisham  

252 

18 

8 

Leeds     

23  i 

li> 

10 

Boxlev    

243 

12 

4 

Feversham     

250 

m 

!) 

Combwell 

252 

12 

4 

Newington     

93 

•'( 

2 

Davington  

246 

14 

7 

Mottendon     

211 

18 

11 

Wingham  

237 

7 

1 

Swingfield  

239 

9 

3 

Cobham      

251 

13 

6 

West  Peckham 

248 

7 

3 

Wye   

245 

14 

7 

4037  227 


The  average  possession  of  each  individual  is,  in  this  case 
that  of  each  family,  about  SSy4^  years. 
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In  the  seventy  instances  we  have  now  quoted,  individual  pos 
session  averages  at  about  seventeen  :  family  at  about  thirty-five 
years,  instead  of  more  than  twenty- three  for  the  former,  and 
seventy  for  the  latter. 

IV.  The  argument  de  facto,  deductively. 

By  a  consideration  of  the  most  remarkable  and  signal  judg 
ments  which  English  history  records,  it  will  be  found  that  they 
almost  universally  have  occurred  in  sacrilegious  families. 

We  have  not  yet  noticed  a  species  of  argument,  which,  when 
urged  viva  voce,  and  tested  by  private  experience,  has  some 
times  been  successful  in  convincing  those  who  were  proof  against 
every  other  consideration.  We  would  ask  the  reader  to  run 
over  in  his  mind,  whether  in  general  history  or  within  the  limits 
of  his  local  knowledge,  the  most  remarkable  and  fearful  judg 
ments  with  which  he  is  acquainted,  and  see  whether  they  do  not 
occur  in  families  notoriously  implicated  with  sacrilege.  It  is 
clear  that  in  an  essay  this  argument  is  almost  valueless,  because 
it  may  be  met  with  a  scornful  denial ;  but  a  man  who  is  really 
in  earnest  will  not  so  reject  it.  If,  for  example,  we  were  called 
on  to  mention  the  most  remarkable  accidents  that  have,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  occurred  in  the  British  Peerage,  we  should 
probably  mention  the  deaths  of  Lord  William  Russell,  the  Earl 
of  Darnley,  and  the  Earl  of  Norbury  ; — the  first,  killed  by  his 
servant ;  the  second  by  his  own  hand,  unintentionally ;  the  third, 
shot  by  an  assassin  while  walking  in  his  demesnes  at  Durrow 
Abbey ;  and  all  sprung  from  families  deeply  implicated  in  sacri 
lege.  Look  again  at  the  late  (1816)  Indian  actions;  and  reflect 
whether,  in  the  most  melancholy  death  among  the  conquerors, 
the  curse  of  Tintcrne  did  not  make  itself  felt  in  the  field  of 
Moodkee.  Again,  the  murder,  which,  since  the  publication  of 
our  first  edition  has  made  by  far  the  deepest  impression  on 
England,  was  that  of  Mr.  Jertmij  by  Rush.  Here  we  are  fully 
persuaded  that  this  species  of  investigation  will  do  more  to  con 
vince,  than  a  hundred  pages  of  the  most  laboured  argument. 

V.  1.  From  the  CONFESSION  OF  ENEMIES  it  is  certain  that 
a  temporal  curse  attaches  itself  to  sacrilege. 

We  will  now  bring  forward  the  testimonies  of  some,  who,  on 


ro 
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account  of  the  share  they  took  in  the  Reformation,,  might  have 
been  supposed  favourable  to  the  appropriation  of  Church  lands 
to  secular  purposes.  Bernard  Gilpin,  preaching  at  Greenwich 
before  Edward  VI. ;  Bishop  Ridley  in  his  letter  to  Cheke  from 
Fulham,  dated  July  23,,  1551 ;  Latimer,  in  his  sermon  on  Covct- 
ousness;  Grindal,  in  his  letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth,,  1580;  Jewel, 
in  his  sermons  on  Haggai,  i.  2,  3,  4, — all  bear  witness  against 
the  enormous  sin  of  the  times.  "  By  it,"  says  Lather,  writing  on 
Galatians  vi.  6,  "  men  seem  to  degenerate  into  beasts.  Satan  ve 
hemently  urges  on  this  most  horrid  evil  by  the  wicked  magistrates 
in  cities,  and  noblemen  in  the  country,  who  seize  the  goods  of 
churches.  This  is  the  devil's  own  master-plot  to  drive  CHRIST'S 
religion  out  of  the  land.  Will  you  know  the  calamities  atten 
dant  upon  such  horrible  ingratitude  ?  Because  an  ungracious 
nature  thinks  it  much  to  part  with  these  carnal  things,  for  the 
spiritual  things  of  the  ministry,  therefore  by  a  just  judgment  of 
GOD  they  shall  forfeit  and  utterly  lose  both  their  own  carnal 
things,  and  the  spiritual  things  of  the  ministry  too.  However 
GOD,  for  a  while,  delays  His  vengeance ;  yet  in  His  due  time,  He 
will  find  you  out." 

So  much, — leaving  out  some  of  his  ribaldry, — for  Luther. 
Let  us  now  hear  a  less  honest  man  than  he — Calvin.  His  tract, 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles  and  the  princes  met  at  Spires, 
is  designed  to  excuse  the  sacrilege  attributed  to  the  Reformers. 
"  To  convert,"  he  expressly  says,  "  Church  revenues  to  other 
uses,  is  sacrilege."  "  It  is  my  grief,"  he  adds,  "  and  all  good 
men  lament  with  me,  that  the  patrimony  of  CHRIST  has  not 
been  employed  only  to  that  use  to  which  only  it  was  dedicated." 

For  a  worthy  companion  to  form  a  trio  of  witnesses,  we  will 
add  John  Knox.  "  We  dare  not,"  says  he  to  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  first  book  of  Discipline,  "Hatter  your  Lordships;  but  for 
fear  of  the  loss  of  your  souls  and  ours,  we  desire  to  have  back  all 
the  Church  lands  of  the  Friars,  and  all  other  Mortifications 
restored  back  again  unto  the  Church."  And  a  fellow  of  Knox's, 
— one  John  Cragge,  preaching  at  Lythe,  in  the  year  1574, — 
lays  down  the  same  doctrine.  And,  again,  the  General  As 
sembly,  in  the  year  1582,  enjoined  a  general  fast  throughout 
the  realm,  "  for  appeasing  GOD'S  wrath  against  the  crying  sin 
of  sacrilege." 
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We  will  add  but  one  more  testimony,  and  that  of  rather  a 
curious  kind.  It  is  extracted  from  a  poem,  written  1575,  and 
entitled  "  a  memorial  of  two  worthie  Christians/'  Its  author 
was  a  Presbyterian.  Speaking  in  high  praise  of  one  Robert 
Campbell  of  Kingcaucleugh,  he  says: — 

The  half  tiends  of  hale  Ochiltree 

He  did  give  o'er  most  willingly ; 

Quhilk  his  forbears  had  possest, 

For  Sacrilege  he  did  detest. 

The  minister  he  put  therein  ; 

GOD  grant  that  as  he  did  begin, 

So  all  the  rest  that  do  possess 

The  tiends  of  Scotland,  more  or  less, 

Most  wrongously,  would  them  restore, 

As  gude  Robert  has  done  before. 

But  no  appearance  can  we  see 

That  they  will  do  it  willingly, 

For  all  the  summoning  has  been 

By  GOD'S  heraudes  these  years  fifteen  ; 

Though  I  think  they  should  fear  to  touch  them, 

Because  the  tiends  did  ne'er  enrich  them, 

That  has  meld  with  them  to  this  clay, — 

Yet  no  appearance  is,  I  say, 

That  ever  they  shall  with  them  twin     (i.e.  part.) 

Till  GOD  in  Heaven  Himself  begin 

With  force  whilk  no  man  may  withstand 

To  pluck  them  clean  out  of  their  land ; 

Whilk  shall  be  to  them  wrack  and  wo, 

Because  they  would  not  let  them  go. 

For  no  forewarning  He  could  send, 

When  they  had  time  and  space  to  mend  ; 

Though  now  their  Sacrilege  seem  sweet, 

Their  offspring  shall  have  cause  to  greet, 

When  GOD  shall  call  them  for  the  wrong 

Done  to  Him  and  His  Church  so  long. 

Those,  then,  who  hold  up  to  admiration  such  authors  as  the 
above,  are  bound  to  give  all  weight  to  their  sentiments  on  this 
point.  Sacrilege  was  one  of  the  great  crimes  with  which  the 
lloman  Church  reproached  those  who  had  revolted  from  its  obe 
dience.  The  fact  of  the  alienation  of  Church  property  could 
not,  of  course,  be  denied ;  but  to  justify  it,  had  it  been  possible, 
would  have  answered  the  same  end.  But  this  it  was  not 
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attempted  to  cio.  To  bluster  down  the  charge  of  Sacrilege 
was  impossible  even  to  Luther  ;  to  elude  it,  unhoped  even  by 
Calvin.  They,  at  whatever  risk,  were  constrained  to  confess 
that,  the  maintaining  of  which,  is  by  their  successors  looked  on 
as  a  part  of  the  faith  which  they  opposed.  So  it  is  that  the 
continued  perpetration  of  Sacrilege  hardens  men's  hearts.  Luther 
and  Calvin  had  not  centuries  of  Goo's  vengeance  on  the  posses 
sors  of  Church  property  before  their  eyes  ;  those  of  the  present 
time  have,  and  yet  will  not  believe. 

\  .  2.  From  the  TESTIMONY  OF  FRIENDS,  it  is  certain  that 
a  temporal  curse  attaches  itself  to  Sacrilege. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  volume  from  the  works  of  the 
Fathers  with  their  denunciations  of  the  crime  of  Sacrilege.  The 
writings  of  S.  Jerome,  S.  Augustine,  and  S.  Ambrose,  are  more 
especially  filled  with  such.  "  A  proposal,"  says  the  archbishop 
of  Milan,  "was  made  to  me  to  deliver  up  at  once  the  church 
plate.  I  made  answer,  that  I  was  ready  to  give  up  anything 
that  was  my  own,  estate  or  house,  gold  or  silver  :  but  that  I 
could  not  withdraw  any  property  from  GOD'S  Temple,  nor  sur 
render  what  was  put  into  my  hands  to  preserve  and  not  to  give 
up."  "  DE  ECCLESIA,"  says  S.  Jerome,  "QUI  ALIQUID  FURA- 
TUR,  JuDvE  PRODITORI  COMPARATOR."  But  such  testimonies 
would  add  little  force  to  our  present  argument :  because  they 
would  tell  the  least  with  those  who  would  otherwise  be  disposed 
to  dispute  our  conclusions. 

We  will,  therefore,  string  together  a  few  passages  from  Eng 
lish  writers,  who  have  taken  the  same  view  of  the  subject  as 
ourselves.  And  be  it  remembered,  that  to  denounce  Sacrilege 
two  hundred  years  ago,  required  more  courage  than  it  does  now: 
partly,  because  Abbey-lands  were  better  known,  and  their  lay- 
possessors  more  easily  pointed  out :  partly,  because  in  far  more 
instances  than  at  the  present  time,  these  possessors  had  them  by 
grant  and  not  by  purchase. 

We  find  that  even  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  itself  did  not 
want  its  witnesses  against  the  crime  then  committed,  notwith 
standing  the  extreme  danger  which  must  necessarily  have  then 
arisen  to  any  one  raising  his  voice  against  that  which  was  com 
mitted  by  the  great  oues  of  the  land.  We  regret  that  we  have 
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bc.cn  unable  to  procure  a  sight  of  Feckculmrn's  work  above  re 
ferred  to,  though  we  have  searched  the  British  Museum,  the 
Bodleian,  and  all  the  Cambridge  Libraries. 

A  blunt  writer  of  that  age,  (at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,) 
calling  himself  Roderic  Mors,  but  whose  real  name  was  Henry 
Brinklow,  a  merchant  of  London,  addressed  both  houses  on  the 
subject  of  the  Dissolution.  He  acknowledged  that  much  had 
been  done  amiss  by  the  monks,  and  that  the  pretence  of  putting- 
down  abbeys  was  to  amend  this.  "  But,"  said  he,  "  see  now 
how  much  that  was  amiss  is  amended,  for  all  the  godly  pretence. 
It  is  amended,  even  as  the  devil  amended  his  dame's  leg  (as  it 
is  in  the  proverb),  when  he  should  have  set  it  aright  he  broke  it 
quite  in  pieces.  The  monks  gave  too  little  alms  ....  but 
now,  where  £20  was  given  yearly  to  the  poor  in  more  than  a 
hundred  places  in  England,  is  not  one  meal's  meat  given  ;  this 
is  a  fair  amendment!"  We  may  remark  that  Roderic  Mors 
was  no  Romanist,  for  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  calls  the 
Pope  antichrist.1 

In  1550,  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Lever,  in  a  sermon  preached 
on  the  4th  Sunday  after  Twelfth -tide,  has  the  following: — 
"  Seeing  that  impropriations  being  so  evil  that  no  man  can 
allow  them,  be  now  employed  unto  the  Universities,  yea,  and 
unto  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  King's  Majesty,  that  few  dare 
speak  against  them,  ye  may  see  that  some  men,  not  only  by  the 
abuse  of  riches  and  authority,  but  also  by  the  abuse  of  wisdom 
and  policy,  do  much  harm,  and  specially  those  by  whose  means 
this  realm  is  now  brought  into  such  a  case,  that  either  learning 
in  the  University  and  necessary  revenues  belonging  to  the  most 
high  authority  is  like  to  decay,  or  else  impropriations  to  be 
maintained,  which  both  be  so  devilish  and  abominable,  that  if 
cither  of  them  come  to  effect,  it  will  cause  the  vengeance  of  Gou 
utterly  to  destroy  this  realm." 

Archbishop  Whitgift,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  not 
withstanding  the  flattery  which  it  was  then  the  custom  to  lavish 
on  that  sovereign,  yet  set  his  face  firmly,  cost  what  it  might, 
against  the  sacrilegious  designs  of  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  clearly  pointed  out  the  curse  which  must  come  on 
the  kingdom  from  such  sins. 

1  See  White  Kennct's  History  of  Impropriations,  p.  1'28. 
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"  I  beseech  your  majesty,"  said  he,  "  to  hear  me  with  pati 
ence,  and  to  believe  that  yours  and  the  Church's  safety  are 
dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  but  my  conscience  dearer  than  both ; 
and  therefore  give  me  leave  to  do  my  duty,  and  tell  you  that 
princes  are  deputed  nursing  fathers  of  the  Church  and  owe  it  a 
protection ;  and  therefore,  Gon  forbid  that  you  should  be  so 
much  as  passive  in  her  ruin,  when  you  may  prevent  it ;  or  that 
I  should  behold  it  without  horror  and  detestation ;  or  should 
forbear  to  tell  your  majesty  of  the  sin  and  danger.  And  though 
you  and  myself  are  born  in  an  age  of  frailties,  when  the  primi 
tive  piety  and  care  of  the  Church's  lauds  and  immunities  are 
much  decayed ;  yet,  madam,  let  me  beg  that  you  will  but  first 
consider,  and  you  will  believe  there  are  such  sins  as  profaneness 
aud  Sacrilege  ;  for  if  there  were  not,  they  could  not  have  names 
in  Holy  Writ,  and  particularly  in  the  New  Testament.  And  I 
beseech  you  to  consider  that,  though  our  SAVIOUR  said,  "  He 
judged  no  man;"  and  to  testify  it  would  not  judge  nor  divide 
the  inheritance  betwixt  the  two  brethren  ;  nor  would  judge  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery ;  yet  in  this  point  of  the  Church's 
rights,  lie  was  so  zealous,  that  lie  made  Himself  both  the  accuser 
and  the  judge  and  the  executioner  to  punish  these  sins  ;  wit 
nessed,  in  that  He  Himself  made  the  whip  to  drive  the  profaners 
out  of  the  temple  :  overthrew  the  tables  of  the  money-changers 
and  drove  them  out  of  it.  Aud  consider,  that  it  was  S.  Paul 
that  said  to  those  Christians  of  his  time  that  were  offended  with 
idolatry,  '  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  Sacri 
lege?'  supposing,  I  think,  Sacrilege  to  be  the  greater  sin.  This 
may  occasion  your  majesty  to  consider  that  there  is  such  a  sin 
as  Sacrilege,  and  to  incline  you  to  prevent  the  curse  that  will 
follow  it.  I  beseech  you  also  to  consider,  that  Constantine,  the 
first  Christian  Emperor,  and  Helena  his  mother,  that  King 
Edgar,  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  and,  indeed,  many  others  of 
your  predecessors,  and  many  private  Christians  have  also  given 
to  GOD  and  His  Church  much  land  and  many  immunities, 
which  they  might  have  given  to  those  of  their  own  families  and 
did  not :  bat  gave  them  as  an  absolute  right  and  sacrifice  to 
GOD.  And  with  these  immunities  and  lands  they  have  entailed 
a  curse  upon  the  alienators  of  them.  GOD  prevent  your  majesty 
from  being  liable  to  that  curse  ! 
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"  And  to  make  you  that  are  trusted  with  their  preservation 
the  better  to  understand  the  danger  of  it,  I  beseech  you,  forget 
not  that,  besides  these  curses,  the  Church's  lands  and  power 
have  been  also  endeavoured  to  be  preserved  as  far  as  human 
reason  and  the  law  of  this  nation  have  been  able  to  preserve 
them,  by  an  immediate  and  most  sacred  obligation  on  the  con 
sciences  of  the  princes  of  this  realm.  For  they  that  consult 
Magua  Charta  shall  find  that,  as  all  your  predecessors  were  at 
this  coronation,  so  you  also  were  sworn  before  all  the  nobility 
and  bishops  then  present,  and  in  the  presence  of  GOD,  and  in 
His  stead  to  him  that  anointed  you,  '  to  maintain  the  Church 
lands  and  the  rights  belonging  to  it;'1  and  this  testified 
openly  at  the  holy  altar,  by  laying  your  hands  on  the  Bible  then 
lying  upon  it.  And  not  only  Magna  Charta,  but  many  modern 
statutes  have  denounced  a  curse  upon  those  that  break  Magna 
Charta.  And  now  what  account  can  be  given  for  the  breach  of 
this  oath  at  the  last  Great  Day  either  by  your  majesty  or  by  me, 
if  it  be  wilfully,  or  but  negligently  violated,  I  know  not. 

"And  therefore,  good  madam,  let  not  the  late  lord's  excep 
tions  against  the  failings  of  some  few  clergymen,  prevail  with 
you  to  punish  posterity  for  the  errors  of  this  present  age ;  let 
particular  men  suffer  for  their  particular  errors,  but  let  GOD  and 
His  Church  have  their  right.  And  though  I  pretend  not  to 
prophesy,  yet  I  beg  posterity  to  take  notice  of  what  is  already 
made  visible  in  many  families  :  that  Church  land  added  to  an 
ancient  inheritance  hath  proved  like  a  moth  fretting  a  garment 
and  secretly  consumed  both ;  or  like  the  eagle  that  stole  the  coal 
from  the  altar  and  thereby  set  her  nest  on  fire,  which  consumed 
both  her  young  eagles  and  herself  that  stole  it.  And  though  I 
shall  forbear  to  speak  reproachfully  of  your  father,  yet  I  beg  you 
to  take  notice,  that  a  part  of  the  Church's  right,  added  to  the 
vast  measure  left  him  by  his  father,  hath  been  conceived  to 
bring  an  unavoidable  consumption  upon  both,  notwithstanding- 
all  his  diligence  to  preserve  it.  And  consider,  that  after  the 
violation  of  those  laws  to  which  he  had  sworn  in  Magna  Charta, 
GOD  did  so  far  deny  him  His  restraining  grace  that  he  fell  into 
greater  sin  than  I  am  willing  to  mention. 

"  Madam,  Religion  is  the  foundation  and   cement  of  human 

1  The  first  article  of  Magna  Charta  is  "  Que  les  Eglises  de  Engle-terre  seront 
(ranches  et  aient  les  droitures  Tranches  ct  plenieres." 
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societies;  and  when  they  that  serve  at  GOD'S  altar  shall  be  ex 
posed  to  poverty,  then  Religion  itself  will  be  exposed  to  scorn, 
and  become  contemptible;  as  you  may  already  observe  in  too 
many  poor  vicarages  in  this  nation.  And,  therefore,  as  you  are 
by  a  late  act  or  acts  entrusted  with  a  great  power  to  preserve 
or  waste  the  Church's  lands;  yet  dispose  of  them  for  JESU'S 
sake  as  the  donors  intended  :  let  neither  falsehood  nor  flattery 
beguile  you  to  do  otherwise,  and  put  a  stop,  I  beseech  you,  to 
the  approaching  ruins  of  GOD'S  Church,  as  you  expect  comfort 
at  the  last  Great  Day  :  for  Kings  must  be  judged.  Pardon  this 
affectionate  plainness,  my  most  dear  Sovereign,  and  let  me  beg 
to  be  still  continued  in  your  favour,  and  the  LORD  continue  you 
in  His."  i 

Of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  we  are  told  that  "  he  was  a 
good  friend  to  the  Church,  as  then  established  by  law :  he  used 
to  advise  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  never  to  bestow  any  great  cost 
or  to  build  any  great  house  on  an  impropriation,  as  fearing  the 
foundation  might  fail  hereafter."2 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  a  man  like  Bishop  Andrcwes 
was  no  favourer  of  the  sin  of  Sacrilege.  And  we  are  told  ac 
cordingly  by  Bishop  Buckcridge,  in  his  sermon  preached  at  An 
drcwes' s  funeral,  that  he  did  "  much  find  fault  and  reprove  three 
sins,  too  common,  and  reigning  in  this  latter  age.  1.  Usury 

was  one 2.  Another  was  Simony,  for  which  he  endured 

many  troubles 3.  The  third  and  greatest  was  Sacrilege, 

which  he  did  abhor  as  one  principal  cause,  among  many,  of  the 
foreign  and  civil  wars  in  Christendom  and  the  invasion  of  the 
Turk.  Wherein  even  the  reformed,  and  otherwise  the  true  pro 
fessors  and  servants  of  CHRIST,  because  they  took  GOD'S  portion 
and  turned  it  to  public  profane  uses,  or  to  private  advancements, 
did  suffer  just  chastisement  and  correction  at  GOD'S  hand  ;  and 
at  home  it  had  been  observed,  and  he  wished  some  man  would 
take  pains  to  collect,  how  many  families  that  were  raited  by  the 
spoils  of  the  Church  were  now  vanished,  and  tie  place  thereof 
knows  them  no  more."7' 

And  when  the  fearful  times  of  the  great  Rebellion  came  on, 

1   See  Walton's  Lives,  Zouch's  edition,  p,  243. 
-'   Life  of  Lord  Buileigh  in  Fuller's  Holy  State. 

1  See  Bishop  Aiuhcwea'  Funeral  Sermon,  by  Up.  IJuckmdge,  Vol.  V .  of  An- 
'irowes'  Sermons.  Oxford  edition,  p.  2()6. 
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and  wicked  men  again  laid  their  hands  on  the  Church  and  Im 
properly,  faithful  men  were  not  wanting  to  raise  the  note  of 
alarm,  then,  as  heretofore.  Amongst  these,  Bishop  Racket 
stands  the  foremost,  in  his  defence,  before  the  House  of  Com 
mons,  of  the  Deans  and  Chapters  of  the  Cathedrals. 

"  I  will  lead  you,"  he  says,  "  to  the  highest  of  all  considera 
tions,  to  the  honour  of  GOD.  The  fabrics  that  I  speak  of  were 
erected  to  His  glory,  the  lands  bequeathed  to  them  were  dedi 
cated  to  His  worship  and  service  ;  and  to  that  end,  I  beseech 
you,  let  them  continue  for  ever,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  such 
persons  whom  their  liberality  did  expressly  destine  to  be  relieved 
by  them.  And  withal  I  must  inform  you,  and  I  care  not  to 
conceal  it  from  you,  it  is  a  tremcnda  vox  which  I  shall  bring 
forth,  that  they  have  debarred  all  alienation  with  many  curses 
and  imprecations.  It  is  GOD'S  own  sentence  upon  the  censers 
which  Core  and  his  complices  used  in  their  schism  with  pretence 
to  do  GOD'S  service,  (Numbers  xvi.  38,)  '  They  offered  them 
before  the  LORD,  therefore  they  arc  hallowed.'  This  is  not  spo 
ken  after  the  way  of  a  Levitical  form  and  nicety,  for  the  using 
of  these  censers  was  anti-Levitical  :  but  it  is  an  absolute  theo 
logical  rule  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  LORD,  That  which  is  offered 
unto  the  LORD,  is  hallowed.  Again,  (Proverbs  xx.  25,)  it  is  a 
snare  to  the  man  that  devoureth  that  which  is  holy.'  This  is 
proverbial  divinity,  every  man's  notion  and  in  every  man's  mouth, 
Trapojpu'a,  prjju-a  :v  roTj  o'ipoi;  A*Aot;|U.=vov,  theology  preached  in  every 
street  of  the  city  and  every  highway  of  the  field.  Let  me  add 
that  smart  question  of  S.Paul,  (Rom.  ii.  22,)  'Thou  that  ab- 
horrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  ?'  I  have  done,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  you  will  let  me  add  this  Epiphonerna  :  Upon  the 
ruins  of  the  rewards  of  learning,  no  structure  can  be  raised  but 
ignorance  ;  and  upon  the  chaos  of  ignorance  no  structure  can  be 
built  but  profaneness  and  confusion."1 

To  this  may  be  added  the  following  passage  from  an  anony 
mous  tract,  published  in  London,  1641,  entitled  "  A  discourse 
of  Sacrilege." 

"  Since  then  Religion  is  such  a  ground  of  happiuessc,  and 
riches  and  honours  now  such  main  props  of  Religion,  justly  hath 
Sacrilege,  or  the  diminution  hereof,  beene  ever  accounted  the 

1  See  Hacket's  Life,  by  Plume,  p.  25,  prefixed  to  his  "  Century  of  Sermons." 
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highest,  the  boldest,  and  the  diimnablcst  sin  in  the  world.  Sup 
plant  Religion,  and  \ve  dissolve  all  the  tycs  betwixt  GOD  and 
men  ;  we  weigh  anchor  and  fall  to  sea  again,  the  sea  of  vulgar 
passions.  Other  mischiefs  have  their  limits,  they  hurt  but  one 
or  other  and  there  is  an  end.  But  this  strikes  at  goodncsse 
itself,  it  sets  the  world  beside  its  hinges,  and  sweeps  out  peace 
from  off  the  earth.  GOD,  the  King,  and  all  of  us  are  thereby 
damnified.  He  hath  a  heart  of  iron,  a  salvage  and  Cyclopike 
breast,  that  can  invade  Heaven  and  rob  GOB,  that  can  pull  downe 
the  prerogative  of  the  King  and  his  crown  too,  and  spoyle  man 
kind  of  their  safety.  Heathens  themselves  have  always  had 
more  reverence  to  things  dedicated  unto  their  Gods ;  and  to 
violate  but  the  Religion  of  other  countryes  though  more  vain 
than  their  owne,  looked  so  monstrous,  that  it  was  ever  accounted 
inauspicious,  and  the  wrong  done  to  a  false  deity  carryed  an 
horror  with  it,  and  was  usually  revenged  by  the  true  one.  His 
tories  abound  with  such  monuments,  and  it  was  long  ere  this 

crime  was  known  in  Christendom Such  profane  ones 

as  spoyle  for  the  booty,  however  they  please  themselves  in  their 
fury,  will  one  day  find  a  curse  goc  along  with  their  prey,  which, 
like  Achan's  execrable  thing,  will  ruin  themselves  and  their 
families.  They  forfeit  their  confidence  in  a  Providence,  and 
that  comfort  in  their  brethren  and  their  own  breasts  which 
should  be  their  life  and  stay  in  time  of  trouble.  They  usu 
ally  dye  forlorne  of  GOD  and  men,  miserable,  disconsolate,  and 
detested:  and  yet  have  more  to  answer  for  in  the  world  to 
come." 

The  same  year  of  the  publishing  of  the  above-quoted  tract, 
1641,  Lord  Strafford  laid  down  his  life  for  the  Church.  When 
on  the  scaffold,  "  turning  his  eyes  unto  his  brother,  Sir  George 
Wentworth,  he  desired  him  to  charge  his  son  to  fear  GOD,  to 
continue  an  obedient  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  not  to 
meddle  with  Church  livings,  as  that  which  would  prove  a  moth 
and  canker  to  him  in  his  estate.  The  curse  of  GOD  will  follow 
all  them  that  meddle  with  such  a  thing  as  tends  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  most  Apostolical  Church  upon  earth."1 

"  There  is  a  parallel  instance/'  says  Kennet,    "  in  the  blessed 

1  Heylyn's  Cyprianus  Anglicanus,  p.  451,  and  White  Rennet's  History  of  Im- 
propriations,  p.  438. 
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instrument  of  restoring  the  King  and  the  Church,  George,  Duke 
of  Albcmarle,  who  was  a  great  detestcr  of  sacrilege,  and  had 
often  told  the  Bishop  of  Sarum,  with  much  joy  and  resolution, 
that  he  never  had  or  would  have  in  the  compass  of  his  estate, 
any  part  that  had  ever  been  devoted  to  pious  uses/' 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  says :  "  We  know  that  when  in  Henry 
the  Eighth  or  Edward  the  Sixth's  days  some  great  men  pulled 
down  churches  and  built  palaces,  and  robbed  religion  of  its  just 
encouragements  and  advantages,  the  men  that  did  it  were  sacri 
legious  ;  and  we  find  also  that  GOD  hath  been  punishing  that 
great  sin  ever  since,  and  hath  displayed  to  so  many  generations 
of  men,  to  three  or  four  descents  of  children,  that  those  men 
could  not  be  esteemed  happy  in  their  great  fortunes,  against 
whom  GOD  was  so  angry,  that  He  would  show  His  displeasure 
for  a  hundred  years  together/'1 

Heylyn's  sentiments  on  the  same  subject  are  well  known. 
He  remarks  on  the  strange  fact,  that  "  although  an  infinite  mass 
of  jewels,  treasure  of  plate  and  ready  money,  and  an  incredible 
improvement  of  revenue  had  accrued  to  him,  [Henry  VIII.,] 
yet  was  he  little  or  nothing  the  richer  for  it." 

"  Noli  me  tangere"  was  written  by  Ephraim  Udall,  who 
calls  himself  "  one  that  hath  no  relation  for  the  present  to,  nor 
any  expectation  for  the  future  from,  the  Bishops  or  Cathedrals, 
unless  it  be  this,  that  the  one  would  preach  oftener  in  the  other, 
and  both  of  them  govern  and  be  governed  better  hereafter  than 
heretofore."  It  may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a  "  moderate  " 
man's  opinion  on  the  subject  in  question.  And  though  he  talks 
as  loudly  as  any  one  about  "  a  purgation  of  the  Church  from 
superstitious  Roman  dregs,"  he  also  observes  that  Henry  VIII., 
in  whose  time  the  Statute  of  Dissolution  was  carried  and  the 
tithes  alienated  by  statute,  was  met  withal  by  GOD  :  for  all  his 
posterity,  though  they  came  respectively  to  the  Crown,  yet  they 
were  written  childless,  and  he  quickly,  in  them,  turned  out  of 
the  kingly  possession,  and  the  Crown  transferred  to  a  branch 
that  sprang  from  his  father,  Henry  VII.,  "  under  whose  shadow 
we  have  had  rest  for  many  years,  and  have  cause  to  pray  that 
GOD  would  make  that  branch  flourish."  Alas  !  for  the  good 
man's  augury  of  the  future. 

1  Golden  Grove.     Sermon  x.,  between  Whit-Sunday  and  Advent. 
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Again,  he  remarks  very  sensibly. — and  when  we  remember 
the  Irish  Spoliation  Act,  we  may  add  very  seasonably  for  our 
selves, — "  Neither  let  any  man  think  that  this  will  take  away 
the  nature  of  sin  from  the  alienation  of  Church -lands,  that  it  is 
done  by  a  national  assembly  of  the  states  in  Parliament,  whose 
proceedings  and  sanctions  must  be  by  rule  from  GOD  ;  other 
wise,  they  become  more  out  of  measure  sinful  than  actions  of 
the  like  quality  in  private  men.  The  laws  of  the  state  are  not, 
therefore,  just,  because  enacted  by  the  state,  but  when  they 
agree  with  the  common  rules  of  justice  that  GOD  lias  given  to 
every  son  of  man.  The  truth  is,  many  proud  and  foolish  men  do 
idolise  a  national  assembly,  as  if  it  had  not  a  superior  rule,  to  which 
it  ought  to  frame  ail  it*  actions  and  decrees  ;  but.  like  a  kind  of 
omnipotent  creature,  ....  it  were  a  LORD  GOD  upon  earth. 

.  ..."  It  will  not,  therefore,  I  say,  take  from  sacrilege  the 
nature  of  sin,  that,  it  is  committed  by  a  national  assembly  giving 
their  sanction  thereunto  ;  but  it  will  increase  the  evil,  and  make 
it  a  national  sin,  involving  the  Commonwealth  therein.  First  in 
her  nobility,  as  '  Make  their  nobles  like  Oreb  and  Zeb,  yea,  all 

their  princes  like   Zcbah   and  Salmana  :' and  lap  up  the 

gentry,  the  citizens,  the  knights,  the  burgesses,  the  whole  com 
mons  of  England,  yea,  the  whole  nation  in  sin.  For  so  saith 
GOD  :  '  Ye  arc  cursed  with  a  curse,  for  ye  have  robbed  Me,  even 
this  whole  nation; — and  ye  say,  wherein  ?'  for  they  would  not 

believe  it  more  than  many  of  our  people  at  this  present 

Add  unto  all  this,  that  it  will  make  it  the  more  sinful  in  that  it 
shall  be  committed  by  law,  which  should  be  enacted  for  the  pre 
vention  of  sin,  and  not  for  the  commission.  '  Shall  tlic  throne 
of  iniquity  have  fellow  si  up  imth  Th'je,  that  framcth  mischief  by  a 
law  ?' 

"  The  lands  of  cathedral  churches  are  the  bequests  of  men 
dead  long  ago,  with  fearful  imprecations  made  against  those 
that  should  alter  their  wills  and  testaments.  Now  the  Apostle 
saith,  if  it  be  but  a  man's  testament,  no  man  altercth  it.  No 
man  ?  Why,  there  be  many  men  now  set  that  way,  and  they 

pretend  zeal  in  religion But   you  will  say  unto  me,  They 

may  better  be  employed  in  some  other  use  ....  And  I  say  unto 
you,  If  you  fancy  anything  better,  or  know  any  other  good  work, 
either  better  in  truth,  or  better  in  your  own  conceit  and  esteem, 
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in  GOD'S  Name  give  something  of  your  own  to  the  maintenance 
thereof,  permitting  them  that  be  dead  to  enjoy  their  own  will 
and  desire  in  that  in  which  they  put  you  to  no  charges. 

"  I  could  therefore  wish  that  all  our  gentry  that  would  pre 
serve  their  inheritances  without  ruin  to  their  posterity,  would 
beware  that  they  bring  not  any  spoils  of  the  Church  into  their 
houses,  lest  they  be  spoiled  by  them  ....  And  to  preserve  them 
from  this  sin,  that  they  would  have  a  tablet  hung  up  always  in 
the  dining-room,  where  they  ordinarily  take  their  repast,  in  which 
should  be  drawn  an  altar,  with  flesh  and  fire  on  it  for  a  sacrifice, 
with  an  eagle  ready  to  take  wing,  having  in  her  talons  a  piece 
of  flesh,  with  a  burning  coal  at  it ;  and  higher  than  the  altar  a 
tall  tree,  with  an  eagle's  nest  in  it,  and  the  heads  of  the  young 
ones  discovered  above,  and  the  nest  flaming  with  a  light  fire 
about  them,  with  this  inscription  over  the  altar,  Noli  me  tangere, 
ne  te  et  tuos  perdam." 

Another  treatise  against  Sacrilege,  written  by  William  Waller, 
sometime  rector  of  Chiswick,  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  ser 
mon,  originally  preached  at  Paul's  Cross,  November  28,  1628. 
This  writer,  a  most  zealous  Anti-Romanist,  pursues  more  parti 
cularly  the  hypocrisy  of  such  as,  under  zeal  for  purging  out 
"  Popery,"  appropriated  its  riches  to  themselves.  "  There  were," 
says  he,  "many  such  earnest  abhorrers  of  idols  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VIII.,  that  they  loved  not  to  see  gold,  silver,  jewels,  or 
any  other  ornament  or  rich  thing  in  GOD'S  Church.  But  for 
fear,  forsooth,  of  idolatry,  they  carried  all  away  to  their  own 
houses,  and  spoiled  GOD'S  temples  of  their  ornaments,  and 
CHRIST'S  Ministers  of  their  due  maintenance.  Yet  S.  Augus 
tine  resolves  us  to  the  contrary,  (and  he,  I  hope,  was  a  learned 
and  a  conscionable  casuist.)  He,  I  say,  condemns  all  keeping 
to  one's  own  private  use  anything  out  of  idol-temples,  groves  of 
idols,  when  they  have  lawful  authority  and  commission  to  over 
throw  them,  that  all  may  know  it  was  GOD'S  glory,  not  your  own 
gain,  that  set  you  to  work  against  idols.  And  he  commands  to 
dedicate  whatsoever  they  take  from  idols  to  some  public  use  of 
GOD'S  service,  as  GOD  did  the  gold  of  Jericho.  Our  demolishers 
....  did  directly  contrary  to  this  counsel  of  blessed  Augustine. 
Insomuch  that  William  Turner  tells  how  one  Knight  had  in 
one  shire  in  his  hands  ten  benefices,  and  another  two-and-twenty." 
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And  he  proceeds  to  show,  how  the  best  families  have  been  ruined 
by  this  fearful  sacrilege. 

But  the  best  reasoned  of  the  works  which  the  seventeenth 
century  produced  against  sacrilege,  is  undoubtedly  Dr.  Basire's. 
It  was  written  during  the  siege  of  Oxford,  and  published,  it  ap 
pears,  by  the  express  command  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr; 
and  reprinted,  in  an  enlarged  form,  some  years  after  the  resto 
ration.  From  the  text,  "  Thou  that  abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou 
commit  sacrilege  '("  he  takes  occasion  to  draw  a  comparison  be 
tween  the  perpetrators  of  that  crime  in  the  Apostles'  and  in  our 
own  time.  He  next  argues,  syllogistically,  that  whatever  is  of 
the  same  nature  with  idolatry  and  adultery,  must  needs  be 
a  sin  now,  under  the  Gospel,  as  much  as  under  the  Law;  but 
that  sacrilege  is  of  the  same  nature  ;  therefore,  &c. : — that  it  is 
a  sin  against  GOD  Himself;  a  sin  fenced  about  by  many  and 
terrible  curses;  not  to  be  justified  by  any  colour  of  religion,  nor 
palliated  by  reasons  of  policy,  as  cither  justice  upon  delinquents, 
public  peace,  or  state  necessity  ;  that  the  King,  by  his  coronation 
oath,  is  bound  in  honour  as  a  man,  in  justice  as  a  magistrate,  in 
conscience  as  a  Christian,  to  put  down  this  offence ;  that  sacri 
lege  is  condemned  equally  by  Divine,  Civil,  and  Canon  Law, 
and  by  the  Common  and  Statute  Laws  of  this  Realm. 

We  will  quote  one  passage.  Speaking  of  the  excuses  brought 
forward  for  alienation — "  Good  Gou  I"  says  he,  "how  ill  art 
Thou  requited  for  endowing  such  men  with  reason,  that  abuse 
it  thus  !  Sure  such  a  spirit  of  delusion  in  the  patrons  of  sacri 
lege  must  needs  be  a  just  judgment  of  GOD,  because  they  will 
not  receive  the  truth.  It  is  a  sin,  and  theft,  and  sacrilege,  and 
all  these  to  steal  but  a  chalice.  Thanks  yet  for  granting  so  much. 
And  shall  it  be  no  sin  at  all  to  take  away  those  lands  that  should 
maintain  the  service  or  servants  that  must  serve  GOD  with  all 
these  ?  To  commit  sacrilege  is  a  crime  which  alone  is  damnable 
per  sc.,  but  to  teach  men  so  to  do,  that  is  the  superlative  of  all 
wickedness.  Sure  such  men  do  scarce  believe  there  is  a  hell,  or 
a  Kingdom  of  Heaven. " 

After  the  Restoration,  and  even  after  the  Revolution,  we  find 
the  following  very  characteristic  but  eloquent  passage  in  Dr. 
South's  sermons,  published  1692.  It  is  taken  from  a  sermon 
preached  at  the  consecration  of  a  church. 
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"  A  coal,  we  know,  snatched  from  the  altar  once  fired  the  nest 
of  the  eagle,  the  royal  commanding  bird,  and  so  has  sacrilege 
consumed  the  families  of  Princes,  broken  sceptres,  and  destroyed 
kingdoms. 

"  In  1  Kings  xiv.  2G,  we  find  Shishak,  King  of  Egypt,  spoiling 
and  robbing  Solomon's  temple  ;  and  that  we  may  know  what 
became  of  him  we  must  take  notice  that  Josephus  calls  him  Sisac, 
and  tells  us  that  Herodotus  calls  him  Sesostris,  and  withal  re 
ports  that  immediately  after  his  return  from  this  very  expedition, 
such  disastrous  calamities  befel  his  family,  that  he  burnt  two  of 
his  children  himself;  that  his  brethren  conspired  against  him, 
and  lastly,  that  his  sou  who  succeeded  him  was  struck  blind, 
yet  not  so  blind  in  his  understanding  at  least  but  that  he  saw 
the  cause  of  all  these  mischiefs;  and  therefore  to  redeem  his  fa 
ther's  sacrilege  gave  more  and  richer  things  to  temples  than  his 

father  had  stolen  from  them See  the  same  sad  effects  of 

sacrilege  in  the  great  Nebuchadnezzar  :  he  plunders  the  temple 
of  GOD,  and  we  find  the  fatal  doom  that  afterwards  befel  him  : 
he  lost  his  Kingdom,  and  by  a  new  unheard-of  judgment  was 
driven  from  the  society  and  converse  of  men,  to  table  with  the 
beasts  and  graze  with  the  oxen  ....  But  now  lest  some  should 
scoff  at  these  instances,  as  being  such  as  were  under  a  different 
economy  of  religion,  in  which  GOD  was  more  tender  of  the  shell 
and  ceremonious  parts  of  His  worship,  and  consequently  not 
directly  pertinent  to  ours  ;  therefore  to  show  that  all  profanation 
and  invasion  of  things  sacred,  is  an  offence  against  the  eternal 
law  of  nature,  and  not  against  any  positive  institution,  after  a 
time  to  expire,  we  need  not  go  many  nations  off,  or  many  ages 
back  to  see  the  vengeance  of  GOD  upon  some  families,  raised 
upon  the  ruins  of  Churches  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  sac 
rilege,  gilded  with  the  name  of  Reformation.  And,  for  the  most 
part,  so  unhappy  have  been  the  purchasers  of  Church  lands, 
that  the  world  is  not  now  to  seek  for  an  argument  from  long  ex 
perience  to  convince  it  that,  though  in  such  purchases  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  pennyworth,  yet  they  have  not  always  the 
best  bargains ;  for  the  holy  thing  has  stuck  fast  to  their  sides 
like  a  fatal  shaft,  and  the  stone  has  cried  out  of  the  consecrated 
walls  they  have  lived  within,  for  a  judgment  on  the  head  of  the 
sacrilegious  intruder ;  and  Heaven  has  heard  the  cry  and  made 

o  2 
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good  the  curse.  So  that,  when  the  heir  of  a  blasted  family  has 
risen  up  and  promised  fair,  and  perhaps  flourished  for  some  time 
upon  the  stock  of  excellent  parts  and  great  favour,  yet  at  length 
a  cross  event  has  certainly  met  and  stopped  him  in  the  career  of 
his  fortunes,  so  that  he  has  ever  after  withered  and  declined,  and 
in  the  end  come  to  nothing,  or  to  that  which  is  worse.  So  cer 
tainly  docs  that  which  some  call  blind  superstition  take  aim 
when  it  shoots  a  curse  at  the  sacrilegious  person.  But  I  shall 
not  engage  in  the  odious  task  of  recounting  the  families  which 
this  sin  has  blasted  with  a  curse  only ;  I  shall  give  one  eminent 
instance  in  some  persons  who  had  sacrilegiously  procured  the 
demolishing  of  some  places  consecrated  to  holy  uses.  And  for 
this  (to  show  the  world  that  Papists  can  commit  sacrilege  as 
freely  as  they  can  object  it  to  Protestants,)  it  shall  be  that  great 
Cardinal  and  Minister  of  State,  Wolsey,  who  obtained  leave  of 
Pope  Clement  YII.  to  demolish  forty  religious  houses  ;  which 
he  did  by  the  service  of  flve  men,  to  whose  conduct  he  commit 
ted  the  effecting  of  that  business  ;  every  one  of  which  came  to 
sad  and  fatal  end.  For  the  Pope  himself  was  ever  after  an  un 
fortunate  prince,  Rome  being  taken  twice  and  sacked  in  his 
reign,  himself  taken  prisoner  and  at  length  dying  a  miserable 
death.  "Wolsey,  as  it  is  known,  incurred  a  praemunire,  forfeited 
his  estate,  honour,  and  life,  which  he  ended  (some  say  by  poison, 
but  certainly)  in  great  calamity.  And  for  the  five  men  employed 
by  him,  two  of  them  quarrelled,  one  of  which  was  slain  and  the 
other  hanged  for  it ;  the  third  drowned  himself  in  a  well ;  the 
fourth,  though  rich,  came  at  length  to  beg  his  bread ;  and  the 
fifth  was  miserably  stabbed  to  death  in  Ireland.  This  was  the 
tragical  end  of  a  knot  of  sacrilegious  persons,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest.  The  consideration  of  which  and  the  like  passages 
one  would  think  should  make  men  keep  their  fingers  off  from 
the  Church's  patrimony,  though  not  out  of  love  of  the  Church, 
(which  few  men  have,)  yet  at  least  out  of  love  to  themselves, 
which,  I  suppose,  few  want.  Nor  is  that  instance  in  one  of 
another  religion  to  be  passed  over  of  a  Commander  in  the  Par 
liament's  rebel  army,  who  coming  to  rifle  and  deface  the  Cathe 
dral  at  Lichfield,  solemnly,  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  begged  of 
GOD  to  show  some  remarkable  token  of  His  approbation  or  dislike 
of  the  work  they  were  going  about.  Immediately  after  which 
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he  was,  looking  out  at  a  window,  shot  in  the  forehead  by  a  deaf 
and  dumb  man ;  and  this  was  on  S.  Chad's  day,  the  name  of 
which  saint  that  church  bore,  being  dedicated  to  GOD  in  memory 
of  the  same.  Where  we  see  that  as  he  asked  of  GOD  a  sign,  so 
GOD  gave  him  one,  signing  him  in  the  forehead,  and  that  with 
such  a  mark  as  he  is  like  to  be  known  by  to  all  posterity.  There 
is  nothing  that  the  united  voice  of  all  history  proclaims  so  loud 
as  the  certain  unfailing  curse  that  has  pursued  and  overtaken 
sacrilege.  Make  a  catalogue  of  all  the  prosperous  sacrilegious 
persons  that  have  been  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this 
day,  and  I  believe  they  will  come  within  a  very  narrow  compass, 
and  be  repeated  much  sooner  than  the  alphabet.  Religion 
claims  a  great  interest  in  the  world,  even  as  great  as  its  object — 
GOD,  and  the  souls  of  men.  And  since  GOD  has  resolved  not 
to  alter  the  course  of  nature,  and  upon  the  principles  of  nature 
Religion  will  scarce  be  supported  without  the  encouragement  of 
the  ministers  of  it ;  Providence,  where  it  loves  a  nation,  concerns 
itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interest  of  Religion  by  blasting  the 
spoilers  of  religious  persons  and  places.  Many  have  gaped  at 
the  Church  revenues,  but  before  they  could  swallow  them,  they 
have  had  their  mouths  stopped  in  the  churchyard/' 

We  will  end  our  "  testimony  of  friends  "  by  a  quotation  from 
a  sermon  preached  in  1782,  before  a  benefit  society,  and  entitled 
"The  History  of  Collections  for  the  poor,"  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Jones,  of  Nayland.  He  was  a  bright  and  a  shining  light  in  a 
dark  place,  and  on  this  matter  he  speaks  with  his  accustomed 
boldness,  and  forms  a  worthy  link  in  the  chain  of  English  Di 
vines  who  have  touched  on  our  subject,  and  the  opinions  of  some 
of  whom  we  have  given  in  this  part  of  our  essay.  He  speaks  of 
the  property  conferred  on  the  Church,  out  of  which  the  poor 
before  the  Reformation  were  maintained ;  he  then  speaks  of  the 
taking  of  this  property  by  the  laity,  and  shows  that  they  did  not 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  the  tenure.  He  then  proceeds  as 
follows : — "  Reason  and  law  suggest  to  us  that  they  who  got 
the  lands  of  the  Church,  took  them  with  the  encumbrance  that 
was  upon  them.  Out  of  those  lauds  the  poor  had  to  be  main 
tained  ;  therefore  they  that  took  the  lands  should  have  taken 
the  poor  with  them ;  and  they  made  a  great  show  of  doing  it 
for  a  time,  because  that  was  the  pretence  with  which  they  took 
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them  from   the  clergy ;  but  when  the  fish  was  taken,  the  net 
was  laid  aside. 

"  I  need  not  inform  you  what  state  we  are  in  at  present,  when 
the  poor's  rates  arc  come  to  such  an  enormous  height  through 
out  the  kingdom,  that  about  the  year  1700,  they  were  computed 
at  a  million  yearly  :  and  from  that  time  to  this  they  have 
more  than  doubled ;  so  that  there  is  more  than  t\vicc  as  much 
paid  to  the  poor,  as  is  now  paid  to  all  the  Clergy  of  the  kingdom. 
And  in  all  this  expense  there  is  no  charity,  no  devotion,  as  for 
merly ;  it  is  an  involuntary  payment  forced  from  us  by  la\v  and 
squeezed  out  of  many,  who  are  fitter  to  receive  something  for 
their  own  wants  than  to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  others. 

"  If  there  was  a  time  when  one-fourth  of  the  tithes  was  found 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  parish  poor,  and  the  revenues  of  the 
national  poor  are  now  twice  as  great  as  the  revenues  of  the 
Church,  thence  it  follows,  that  where  they  had  one  poor  man,, 
we  have  eight  throughout  that  kingdom,  i.  c.  1,000  poor  instead 
of  125.  It  may  please  GOD  still  to  increase  the  poor,  till  they 
swallow  up  the  rich  who  devoured  them  :  for  I  think  it  requires 
no  degree  of  superstition  and  credulity  to  sec  the  hand  of  GOD 
in  this  whole  matter. 

"Even  heathens  were  persuaded  that  their  gods  were  the 
avengers  of  sacrilege  ;  and  if  it  is  a  certain  fact  that  the  poor 
have  increased  as  the  Church  hath  gone  down,  they  who  lessened 
the  patrimony  of  the  Church  brought  upon  us  such  an  evil  as 
might  be  expected  ;  indeed,  such  as  seems  to  follow  naturally 
and  necessarily ;  for,  '  what  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also 
reap  ;'  therefore  he  that  soweth  in  sacrilege  must  expect  to  reap 
in  poverty.  Even  in  this  parish  there  is  a  singular  concurrence 
of  circumstances  :  and  if  I  speak  of  them,  you  all  know  me  too 
well  to  suspect  I  have  any  design  in  it,  but  that  of  following  the 
order  of  my  subject ;  which  required  ine  to  give  you  a  brief  and 
impartial  history  of  collections  for  the  poor,  and  the  nature  of 
them  in  different  ages.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  us  all,  that  in  this 
place  no  part  of  the  property  of  the  parish  is  settled  upon  the 
service  of  the  Church.  The  rectorial  tithes  are  in  the  possession 
of  a  lay  impropriator,  who  is  a  Papist ;  the  vicarial  are  taken  by 
the  minister  of  another  parish  ;  and  the  only  certain  dependance 
of  a  minister  is  upon  the  benefactions  of  a  modern  date  from 
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other  quarters.  So  stands  the  case  with  the  Church.  Now 
look  at  the  poor ;  and  you  will  find  such  a  change  as  occurs  but 
in  few  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  sum  expended  annually  upon 
the  poor  amounts,  one  year  with  another,  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  ;  i.e.  to  more  than  one  fourth  part  of  the  whole  rents 
of  the  parish.  Amongst  the  rest  of  our  national  burthens,  the 
single  tax  upon  the  land,  a  new  imposition,  never  thought  of 
till  within  the  last  hundred  years,  takes  more  from  the  landed  in 
terest  than  would  at  the  time  it  was  laid  on,  have  been  sufficient 
to  maintain  all  the  poor  in  the  kingdom,  and  these  two  burthens 
were  neither  of  them  felt  by  the  nation  while  the  poor  were 
maintained  by  the  Church.  So  many  ways  has  the  Providence 
of  GOD  of  showing  us  that  He  is  stronger  than  we  are ;  and 
how  little  they  are  like  to  gain  in  the  end  who  mix  sacrilege 
with  their  policy  and  hope  to  enrich  themselves  by  any  act  of 
impiety. 

11  We  can  only  lament  these  things ;  we  cannot  correct  them. 
We  have  no  reason  to  think  GOD  will  be  reconciled  to  national 
sin  without  national  restitution ;  and  there  is  less  chance  of  that 
every  day.  The  work  of  Sir  Henry  Spelrnan,1  showing  the 
manifest  judgments  of  GOD  upon  the  violation  of  Churches  and 
the  usurpation  of  Church  lands,  had  its  effect  for  a  time  in 
some  instances,  but  it  is  now  almost  forgotten." 

We  may  remark  that  the  opinion  of  GOD'S  visiting  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  upon  their  children,  was  one  held  by  Jones  in  a 
very  remarkable  instance.  He  was  descended  from  the  no 
torious  Colonel  Jones,  who  married  a  sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  was  one  of  the  regicides.  W.  Jones  is,  even  as  a  lad,  re 
ported  to  have  expressed  his  fears  that  his  family  would  never 
prosper  in  the  world  for  the  iniquity  of  his  forefather.2 

1  "  See  the  work  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  '  De  non  Temerandis   Ecclesiis,'  '  a 
tract  of  the  Right  due  unto  Churches.'     A  work  alarming  in  its  subject  and 
unanswerable  in  its  argument ;  the  author  of  it  being  equally  skilled  in  law  and 
divinity.— W.  J." 

2  Which  presentiment  was  remarkably  fulfilled.     Mr.  Jones's  only  child  mar 
ried  —  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Gestingthorp,  Essex  :  the  property  once  held  by  that 
family  has  dwindled  away  almost  imperceptibly  ;  and  besides  many  other  family 
misfortunes,  one  of  the  granddaughters  of  Mr.  Jones  was  married  to  the  no 
torious  Dr.  Bailey. 
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III. 


CONSIDERATION    OF    OBJECTION'S. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  more  usual  ob 
jections  that  are  brought  forward  against  the  theory.  No  one 
person  ever  did,  or  ever  could  make  use  of  all, — for  we  have  to 
deal  with  very  different  classes  of  opponents.  We  have  to 
answer  alike  the  Protestant  and  the  Ultra-Montane,  the  mere 
establishment-man,  and  the  progressionist  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  and  we  must  therefore  address  ourselves,  as  well  as 
we  can,  to  all. 


OBJECTION  I. 

THE    SUPPRESSION    OF    ABBEYS    WAS    NOT    SACRILEGE. 

It  has  often  been  urged,  by  Protestant  writers,  that — however 
much  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  money  wrung  from  the  Dis 
solution  of  the  Abbeys  was  not  expended  on  works  of  charity 
and  devotion, — the  corruption  of  the  whole  system  was  such 
that  to  destroy  it  was  doing  GOD  a  service,  and  to  dissipate  its 
property  among  the  principal  reforming  noblemen,  and  among 
some  who  called  themselves  Catholics, — for  the  purpose  of  re 
warding  the  former,  and  of  purchasing  the  silence  of  the  latter, 
was  only  the  necessary  evil  that  accompanied  a  great  good. 

We  hear  much  of  the  dissolute  lives,  and  immoveable  idle 
ness  of  the  Monks  ;  of  the  guile  by  which  money  was  wrung 
forth  from  dying  men ;  of  the  threats  of  Purgatory  employed 
to  procure  a  more  ample  endowment;  of  the  absurd  ends  to 
which  some  bequests  were  made ;  of  families  impoverished, 
that  the  Church  might  be  aggrandised;  and  then  we  are  asked, 
Can  it  be  sacrilege  to  lay  hands  on  money  thus  obtained,  thus 
employed  ? 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  argument.  The  first  denies 
the  assertion ; — the  second,  the  consequence. 

To  enter  into  a  discussion  on   the  inestimable  benefits  that 
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the  Monastic  system  bestowed  on  the  Church,  on  the  poor,  on 
art,  on  science,  on  literature, — to  dwell  on  its  innumerable 
offices  of  intercession,  on  its  boundless  hospitality,  on  the 
asylum  it  offered  to  the  unprotected,  the  refuge  to  the  aged,  to 
contrast  the  monastery  with  the  union,  the  lot  of  the  nun  with 
that  of  the  governess  or  the  apprentice,  the  holiness  of  S. 
Alban's  as  it  was,  with  the  godlessness  of  Manchester  as  it  is, 
—to  prove  that  the  discipline  of  monasteries  even  when  they 
fell  was  singularly  strict,  the  lives  of  their  inmates  extra 
ordinarily  pure, — to  quote  the  testimony  of  their  adversaries  in 
their  favour, — to  show  that  the  Commissioners  for  the  Dissolu 
tion,  men  fleshed  in  iniquity,  pleaded  hard  on  behalf  of  some, 
— to  ask  what  now  we  have  to  supply  their  place, — what  train 
ing  for  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders,  what  asylum  for  aged 
Priests,  what  machinery  for  pouring  forth  an  army  of  preachers 
on  a  district  assaulted  by  infidelity  or  heresy,  what  schools  of 
ecclesiastical  literature,  what  funds  for  its  encouragement  and 
promotion,  what  places  of  retreat  for  those  that  are  overcharged 
with  the  business  of  this  world, — to  inquire  whether  the  parish 
doctor  supplies  the  place  of  the  infirmarer,  whether  the  tenant 
of  the  abbey  fared  not  better  than  he  who  is  taxed  to  his  utmost 
by  an  absentee  landlord,  whether  daily  and  nightly  devotion 
were  not  likely  to  bring  down  a  greater  blessing  than  churches 
opened  once  or  twice  a  week, — all  this,  we  say,  we  do  not  mean 
to  consider.  We  have  carefully  avoided  all  theological  questions 
hitherto,  and  we  will  not  enter  on  them  now.  This  only  we 
will  say, — how  false,  how  futile,  how  absurd  beyond  all  common 
absurdity  are  the  stale  Protestant  figments  concerning  abbeys, 
we  equally  want  words  and  inclination  to  express. 

But  allowing  all  that  has  ever  been  written  about  abbeys  ; 
assuming  that  Burnet  is  veracious,  Fox  accurate,  Bale  reverent, 
Grindall  honest ;  that  Henry  VIII.,  out  of  mere  desire  for  the 
purity  of  the  Church,  dissolved  the  religious  houses ;  that 
Somerset,  out  of  zeal  for  orthodoxy  of  doctrine,  built  his  palace 
in  the  Strand  out  of  churches  and  a  bishop's  palace ;  that  Sir 
Horatio  Palavicini,  out  of  his  sincere  love  to  Protestantism, 
embezzled  the  Papal  tax;  allowing  all  this, — and  as  much  more 
as  the  advocates  of  the  Dissolution  can  assert  or  believe, — still, 
we  say,  it  was  an  act  of  sacrilege.  Our  opponents  on  this  ques 
tion  are  fond  of  appealing  "  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony/' 
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and  to  that  only.  It  shall  be  so.  "  Hast  thou  appealed  unto 
Caesar  ?  unto  Caesar  thou  shalt  go  T} 

The  followers  of  Korah  were  guilty  of  the  most  deliberate 
blasphemy  against  the  Majesty  of  GOD  that  heart  can  conceive. 
Unwarned  by  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  for  a  similar 
though  far  less  heinous  offence,  they  took  every  man  his  censer, 
put  strange  fire  therein,  and  boldly  presented  themselves  before 
the  LORD.  There  came  out  a  fire,  and  consumed  them ;  and 
the  question  arose,  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  censers. 
"  They  are  hallowed,"  is  the  decision  of  GOD  Himself:  "the 
censers  of  these  sinners  against  their  own  souls,  let  them  make 
broad  plates  for  a  covering  of  the  altar ;  for  they  offered  them 
before  the  LORD;  therefore  they  are  hallowed." 

Now,  can  any  one  deny  that  the  deed  of  foundation  of  our 
abbeys  was,  in  the  most  solemn  and  express  manner  possible, 
offered  before  the  LORD  ?  Will  any  one  be  bold  enough  to 
assert  that  this  offering  was  made  from  a  worse  motive  than  that 
which  actuated  Korah  and  his  company  ?  How,  then,  can  the 
inference  be  avoided  ?  "They  offered  them  before  the  LORD  ; 
therefore  they  are  hallowed."  By  offering,  the  Jewish  rebels 
sinned  against  their  own  souls, — for  offering,  they  were  sud 
denly  cut  off, — but  their  oblations  became  holy.  This  is  the 
great  Scriptural  Canon ;  and  the  inference  is  plain  enough. 
An  offering  made  to  GOD  by  never  so  wicked  a  hand,  and  with 
never  so  blasphemous  an  intent,  becomes,,  ipso  facto,  holy. 

This  law  is  so  express,  that  if  any  other  part  of  Scripture 
seems  to  contradict  it,  it  is  clearly  owing  to  our  misunderstand 
ing  only.  The  case  of  the  brazen  serpent  is  sometimes  alleged 
on  the  other  side.  The  Israelites,  it  seems,  preserved  this  relic; 
and,  in  process  of  time,  regarded  it  as  an  object  of  worship, 
and  offered  incense  to  it.  Hezekiah,  indignant  at  such  an 
abuse,  broke  it  up  ;  and  called  it  Nehushtan,  a  mere  "  piece  of 
brass."  Now  this  case  is  in  no  way  to  the  point.  The  serpent 
had  never  been  dedicated  to  GOD — was  in  no  sense  holy — had 
nothing  beyond  its  associations  and  antiquity  to  recommend  it. 

As  little,  moreover,  can  any  argument  be  drawn  from  the 
dealings  of  the  Jews  towards  the  altars  of  false  gods.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time,  we  never  find  even  these  made  the  subject  of 
lucre.  They  were  destroyed,  and  most  righteously;  but  no 
man  was  enriched  by  them.  If  the  house  of  Baal  was  broken 
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down,  it  was  "  made  a  draught  house "  unto  this  day.  If 
Josiah  took  away  the  chariots  of  the  sun,  he  did  not  appropriate 
them  to  his  own  use ;  he  burnt  them  with  fire. 

Another  argument  to  the  same  effect  has  sometimes  been  put 
forward  by  the  supporters  of  the  Dissolution.  It  is  said,  that 
very  much  of  this  money  was,  in  different  ways,  restored  to  the 
Church, — that,  if  abbeys  were  suppressed,  colleges  and  schools 
were  founded. 

Of  the  extent  of  this  restoration  we  will  take  a  Protestant 
estimate.  Dr.  Willet,  in  his  Synopsis  Papismi,  of  which  the 
fifth  edition  was  published  in  1634,  estimates  the  money  laid 
out  on  deeds  of  charity  since  the  Reformation  at  £778,000. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  overstated. 

There  is  as  little  doubt  that  the  yearly  income  of  the  abbeys 
was  extremely  understated.  Speaking  roughly,  it  was  calcu 
lated  at  £141,000.  In  a  hundred  years  then,  by  this  means, 
to  say  nothing  of  interest,  .€14,100,000  would  have  accrued  to 
the  Church.  But  to  this  must  be  added  the  worth  of  the  build 
ings  themselves  : — stone,  lead,  glass,  shrines,  precious  metals, 
jewels,  tapestry  and  works  of  various  kinds,  and  the  like.  This 
is  underrated  at  ten  years'  income;  which  would  give  ,£1,410,000. 
And  we  have  still  to  estimate  the  90  colleges,  110  hospitals,  2,374 
chantries  and  free  chapels  dissolved  at  a  later  period ;  as  also 
the  plate  and  furniture  of  parish  churches,  which  was  in  great 
measure  confiscated  by  Edward  VI.  Now,  that  we  may  be  en 
tirely  under  the  mark,  we  will  assume  the  revenue  of  the  colleges 
and  hospitals  at  £100  a  year  each  ;  that  of  the  chantries  at  £5. 
We  will  not  reckon  the  spoliation  of  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches  at  all,  because  we  have  no  satisfactory  accounts  on 
which  to  go.  Thus,  then,  we  form  a  rough  estimate. 

In  the  first  century  after  the  Dissolution,  there  would  have 
been  devoted  to  GOD, — 

From  religious  houses       .         .         .  £14,100,000 

From  colleges  and  hospitals           .  .       2,000,000 

From  chantries         ....  1,187,000 

Add,  for  materials,  &c.,  of  the  abbeys  .       1,410,000 


£18,697,000 
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It  is  certain,  that  the  materials  of  the  chantries,  &c.,  and  the 
plate  and  ornaments  of  churches,  would  have  raised  this  to 
more  than  twenty  millions.  And,  of  this  sum,  £778,000  is 
said  to  have  been  restored  ! 

We  must  further  notice,  that  the  nominal  value  of  the  former 
sum  taken  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Willet's  estimates,  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  than  it  is,  on  account  of  the  rapidly  de 
creasing  value  of  money. 

We  will  only  make  one  observation  more.  If  we  take  the 
total  revenue  of  religious  houses,  &c.,  at  ,€150,000  a  year, — if 
we  suppose,  with  the  greater  part  of  modern  historians,  that 
land  has  increased  tenfold  in  nominal  value  since  the  Dissolu 
tion — if  we  double  this  on  account  of  the  improved  state  of 
cultivation,  and  the  easy  rents  at  which  Church  lands  were  then 
let,  and  this  is  almost  ludicrously  below  the  truth,  we  shall  find 
that,  again  leaving  interest  out  of  the  question,  during  the  last 
centuries,  the  Church  has  been  defrauded  of  three  hundred  mil 
lions  of  pounds.  Will  any  one  pretend  that  this  amount,  too, 
has  been  restored  in  other  ways  ? 


OBJECTION  II. 

THE    RULE    OF    PUNISHMENT    IS    NOT    UNIVERSAL. 

The  assertion  that  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  we  are 
laying  down,  would  really  be  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not 
that  with  some  people  it  seems  to  have  its  weight.  They  are 
not  content  with  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  GOD'S  hand  is 
stretched  out  to  avenge  sacrilege,  and  will  refuse  to  believe  that 
it  is  lifted  up  at  all,  unless  they  may  have  a  standing  miracle 
before  their  eyes.  It  is  not  enough  that  every  year,  and  we 
might  say  every  month,  GOD  does  things  with  respect  to  per 
petrators  of  sacrilege  and  their  posterity,  "  at  which  both  the 
ears  of  every  one  that  heareth  shall  tingle."  He  must,  if  they 
are  to  believe,  never  act  otherwise.  As  of  old,  so  now  :  "  They 

thought  not  of  His  hand how  He  had  wrought  His 

signs  in  Egypt  and  His  wonders  in  the  field  of  Zoan." 
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These  sceptics  require  a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  rules  of 
Providence.  Can  they  point  to  one  of  the  usual  dealings  of 
GOD  with  man  to  which  there  are  not  great, — and  indeed  start 
ling  exceptions  ?  Long  life  is  promised  to  the  honourers  of 
their  parents ; — are  all,  therefore,  that  are  cut  off  in  youth,  dis 
obedient  ?  The  inheritance  of  the  earth  is  promised  to  the  meek 
— are  the  rich  and  great  men  of  this  world  universally  meek  ? 
"Them  that  honour  Me,  I  will  honour;"  and  yet  to  bear  con 
tempt  and  shame  in  this  world  is  no  certain  sign  of  GOD'S 
anger. 

For,  in  truth,  there  is  far  more  and  far  deeper  truth  in 
the  proverb,  that  "  the  exception  proves  the  rule,"  than  is 
usually  thought.  It  would  seem  to  say,  that  where  a  rule  is 
pretended  to  be  absolutely  universal,  such  pretence,  ipso  facto, 
proves  it  to  be  false :  because  such  are  not  GOD'S  dealings 
with  His  creatures.  It  is  founded,  in  that  case,  on  a  partial 
or  imperfect  deduction  : — it  is  a  one-sided  view  of  the  sub 
ject.  Hence,  if  we  pretended  that  the  rule  of  the  punish 
ment  of  sacrilege  were  absolutely  universal,  we  should  at  once 
prove  its  hollowness.  We  willingly  allow  that  there  are  excep 
tions  ; — nay,  in  more  than  one  instance  we  have  gone  out 
of  our  way  to  call  attention  to  them.  They  are  few :  but 
still  they  exist ;  and  we  will  bestow  a  few  moments'  con 
sideration  on  the  statement  made  on  the  subject  by  the  younger 
Tanner  : — 

He  says,  "  If  the  abbey  lands  did  not  continue  long  in  some 
families,  they  continued  a  great  while  in  others.  Tavistock, 
Woburn,  and  Thorney  Abbeys  were  granted  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  and  are  yet  the  Duke  of  Bedford's.  Burton-upon- 
Trent  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Paget,  37  Henry  VIIL,  and 
is  now  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge.  Thetford  and  Bun- 
gay  were  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  :  Newstead,  in  Not 
tinghamshire,  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Byron,  and  is  still  Lord 
Byron's ;  Margan  was  granted  to  Sir  Rice  Manxell,  and  is  still 
Lord  Mansell's,  &c.  &C."1 

The  case  of  the  Russells  we  shall  notice  presently.  The 
Pagets, — and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Tanner  could  have 
been  ignorant  of  it, — are  not  a  case  in  point ;  the  original  family 
1  Nasmith's  Edit.  Pref.  p.  25,  Note  2. 
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are  extinct  in  the  male  line  ;  and  that  now  assuming  the  name 
is  properly  Bayly.  The  pedigree  is  this  : — 

Sir  William  Paget,  the  original  grantee,  created  Lord  Fagot, 
1549,  was  succeeded  hy  his  eldest  son,  who  died  without  children. 
To  him  succeeded  his  brother  Thomas,  third  Baron  Paget ;  to 
him  his  son,  William,  fourth  Baron  ;  to  him  his  son,  William, 
fifth  Baron.  This  William  had  two  sons.  The  elder  William, 
sixth  Baron,  had  one  son,  Henry,  created  earl  of  Uxbridge,  1714. 
The  Earl  had  one  son  who  died  before  his  father  :  and  on  his 
son  dying  without  heirs,  the  Earldom  became  extinct.  But  the 
Barony  of  Paget,  being  a  Barony  in  fee,  devolved  on  the  other 
branch  of  the  family. 

For  Henry,  second  sou  of  the  fifth  Baron,  settled  in  Ireland, 
and  had  issue  one  son,  Thomas,  who  died  without  heirs  male; 
his  only  daughter,  Caroline,  [or  Catherine,]  married  Sir  Nicholas 
Bayly,  and  their  son  succeeded  to  the  Barony  of  Paget,  and  was 
afterwards  created  Earl  of  Uxbridge. 

Thetford  was  granted  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  but  is  now  in 
Lord  Petre. 

Bungay,  when  Taylor  wrote,  was  in  Wolfran  Lewis,  Esq.,  and 
others. 

Newstead  was  a  most  unhappy  example  at  best ;  but  the 
abbey  belongs  now  to  Colonel  Wildman,  who  has  no  male  issue. 

The  family  of  the  Mausells  became  extinct  in  the  male  line 
six  years  after  Tanner  wrote. 

So  that  of  all  Tanner's  instances,  the  Ilussclls  arc  the  only 
case  that  is  pertinent  at  the  present  time. 

We  believe  that  the  following  list  embraces  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  those  families  which  have  held  abbey  sites  in  the  male 
line  from  the  Dissolution  to  the  present  time.  There  may  be, 
here  and  there,  a  detached  abbey  manor  remaining  in  the  same 
family ;  had  we,  however,  discovered  any  such  not  heretofore 
named,  they  should  have  been  stated  here. 

Brooke of  Norton,  Cheshire. 

Cecil of  Woolsthrop,  (Marquis  of  Exeter.) 

Croke of  Stodely,  Oxon. 

Cotton  ....  of  Combermere,  Cheshire,  (Viscount  Com- 

bermere.) 

Fortescue  .  .  *  of  Cokehill,  Worcestershire. 
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Giffard    ....  of  Brewood,  Staffordshire. 

Heneage     ...  of  Sixhills,  Lincolnshire. 

Manners    ...  of  Belvoir,  Notts,  (Duke  of  Rutland.) 

Nevill of  Brading,  Leicestershire. 

llussell    ....   of  Woburn,  Beds,  (Duke  of  Bedford.) 

Somerset  .  .  .  of  Tinterne,  Monmouthshire,  (Duke  of  Beau 
fort.) 

Thynne   ....  of  Longleat,  Wilts,  (Marquis  of  Bath.) 

Wynne  ....  of  Conway,  Caernarvonshire,  (Baron  New- 
borough.)1 

Among  these  families  we  notice  the  following  : — 

Cecil,  Marquis  of  Exeter. — The  second,  seventh,  and  ninth 
Earls  died  without  issue  male. 

Cotton,  of  Combermere. — Sir  George  Cotton,  first  grantee, 
had  one  son,  Richard  Cotton,  Esq.,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son,  George  Cotton,  and  he  by  his  eldest  son,  Thomas. 
This  gentleman  had  one  son,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  first  Baronet, 
whose  three  eldest  sons  died  in  their  father's  lifetime,  and 
without  issue  male;  the  fourth  son,  Sir  Thomas,  succeeded. 
He  had  seven  sons,  all  of  whom,  except  the  youngest,  died 
without  issue  male.  Sir  Robert,  the  eldest,  was  third  Baronet ; 
Sir  Lynch,  the  youngest,  the  fourth ;  his  son,  Sir  Robert,  was 
the  fifth ;  and  his  son,  Sir  Stapleton,  created  first  Viscount 
Combermere.  His  Lordship  has  lost  his  three  eldest  sons. 

Of  John  Russell,  first  Earl  of  Bedford,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
refer  to  Burke's  character.  He  had  but  one  son,  Francis, 
second  Earl,  whose  eldest  son,  Edward,  died  in  his  father's  life 
time,  without  children ;  the  second  son,  John,  died  also  in  his 
father's  lifetime,  without  heirs  male;  the  third  son,  Francis, 
was  slain  the  day  before  his  father's  death.  Edward,  son  of 
this  Francis,  succeeded  as  third  Earl,  but  died  childless.  His 
cousin  (Francis,  grandson  of  the  second  Earl  by  his  fourth  son,) 
succeeded  as  fourth  Earl.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
William,  fifth  Earl  and  first  Duke  ;  of  his  sons,  Francis,  the 
eldest,  died  young ;  William  was  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason ;  John  died  young ;  Edward  and  Robert  died  without 
children;  George  left  one  son,  who  died  without  children. 
Wriothesley,  son  of  the  beheaded  Lord  Russell,  succeeded  as 

1  See  note  2,  at  the  end  of  the  Introductory  Essay. 
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second  Duke.  Of  the  second  Duke's  sons,  William  died  young ; 
Wriothesley  succeeded  as  third  Duke,  but  died  without  children  ; 
John  succeeded  as  fourth  Duke  ; — he  had  but  one  son,  Francis, 
who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  grandson,  Francis,  fifth  Duke,  who  died  without  issue.  His 
brother,  John,  succeeded  as  sixth  Duke,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  eldest  son,  Francis,  present  Duke;  and  he  has  one  son,  the 
present  Marquis  of  Tavistock.  We  add  the  following  to  this 
account. 

"  Sir  Francis  Russell,  third  son  of  the  second  Earl  of  Bed 
ford,  was  slain  the  day  before  his  father's  death.  This  youth 
and  his  elder  brother,  Edward,  Lord  Russell,  are  (in  the  Woburn 
gallery)  represented  in  small  full  lengths  in  two  paintings,  and 
so  alike  as  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  ;  both  dressed  in  white 
close  jackets,  and  black  and  gold  cloaks,  and  black  bonnets. 
The  date  by  Lord  Edward  is  October  22,  1573.  lie  is  repre 
sented  grasping  in  one  hand  some  snakes,  with  this  motto, 
{  Fides  homini  scrpcntibus  fraus ;'  and  in  the  back  ground  he  is 
placed  standing  in  a  labyrinth,  and  above  is  inscribed,  (  Fata 
viam  invenient.'  This  young  nobleman  also  died  before  his 
father.  His  brother  Francis  has  his  accompaniments  not  less 
singular :  a  lady,  seemingly  in  distress,  is  represented  sitting  in 
the  back  ground  surrounded  with  snakes,  a  dragon,  crocodile, 
and  cock.  At  a  distance  the  sea,  with  a  ship  under  full  sail. 
The  story  is  not  well  known,  but  it  certainly  alludes  to  some 
family  transaction  similar  to  that  in  Otway's  Orphan,  and  gave 
rise  to  it.  He  by  the  attendants  was  perhaps  the  Polydore  of 
the  history.  Edward  seems  by  his  motto,  '  Fides  homini  ser- 
pcntibus  fraus/  to  have  been  Castalio,  conscious  of  his  own  in 
tegrity,  and  indignant  at  the  perfidy  of  his  brother.  The  ship 
alludes  to  the  desertion  of  the  lady.  If  it  conveyed  Sir  Francis 
to  Scotland,  it  was  to  his  punishment,  for  he  fell  there  July  27th, 
1585,  in  a  border  fray."1 

On  which  family  we  remark:  (1.)  In  ten  generations,  the 
eldest  son  has  succeeded  his  father  thrice  only.  (2.)  There  have 
been  four  violent  deaths,  (not  in  the  field  of  battle,)  namely 
William  Lord  Russell,  beheaded  1G83 ;  the  Marquis  of  Tavis 
tock,  killed  1767;  Lord  William  Russell,  murdered  1840;  Lord 
1  Pennant's  Journey  from  Chester  to  London,  p.  369. 
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Henry  Russell,  killed  on  ship-board  by  a  block  falling  on  his 
head,  1842.  (3.)  That  the  tenuity  of  the  line,  by  which  suc 
cession  has  been  maintained,  is,  considering  the  number  of  births 
in  the  family,  very  singular. — See  also  note  at  the  end  of  Ap 
pendix  I.  It  is  worth  while  to  note  in  this  place,  the  opening 
of  Mr.  Phillips'  speech  in  the  trial  of  Courvoisier. 

Thynne,  of  Longleat. — Longleat,  the  family  seat,  was  a  priory 
of  Black  Canons. 

Thomas  Thynne,  created,  1682,  Baron  Thynne,  and  Viscount 
Weymouth,  had  one  son,  Henry,  who  died  in  his  father's  life 
time,  without  heirs  male.  On  which  the  title  passed  to  Thomas, 
only  son  of  Thomas,  only  son  of  Henry,  the  Viscount's  brother, 
according  to  the  limitation  of  the  patent.  He  had  two  heirs.  The 
younger  was  created  Lord  Carteret ;  he  died  without  issue ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  who  died  without  issue ;  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  the  present  Baron,  who,  marrying 
a  daughter  of  Thomas  Master,  Esq.,  of  Cirencester  Abbey,  has 
no  issue ;  and  in  him  the  title  will  expire.  The  eldest  son  was. 
created  Marquis  of  Bath  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas,  second 
Marquis.  His  eldest  son,  Thomas  Viscount  Weymouth,  died 
without  heirs  ;  his  third  son,  Lord  John  Thynne,  has  lost  his 
three  eldest  sons;  his  second  son,  the  third  Marquis,  succeeded, 
but  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  left  his  eldest  son,  a  minor,  his 
successor, — the  present  Marquis.  Of  this  family  was  Thomas 
Thynne,  Esq.,  murdered  in  his  carriage  (see  p.  42). 

Wynne,  of  Conway  and  Bardsey. — This  family  is  descended 
from  the  third  son  of  the  original  grantee.  Sir  Thomas,  first 
Baronet,  had  one  son,  Sir  John,  second  Baronet.  He  was  suc 
ceeded  by  Sir  Thomas,  first  Baron  Newborough,  who  had  three 
sons ;  John,  who  died  in  his  father's  lifetime,  without  issue ; 
Thomas  John,  second  Baron,  who  died  without  issue;  and  the 
third  and  present  Baron. 

We  do  not  say  that  these  are  all  the  families  who  have  held  an 
abbey  site  in  an  uninterrupted  male  line  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  present  day.  We  cannot  discover  more; — we  shall 
be  glad  to  be  informed  of  any  that  we  have  omitted.  But  it  is 
surely  a  remarkable,  and  almost  supernatural  fact,  that  fourteen 
such  owners  only  can  be  discovered  out  of  six  hundred  and  thirty 
grantees.  Allowing  that  we  have  reckoned  only  half, — (an 
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impossible  supposition) — then  the  crime  of  sacrilege  has  been 
punished  on  six  hundred  families  out  of  six  hundred  and  thirty. 

At  the  same  time,  these  exceptions,  we  have  also  shown,  are 
far  less  frequent  than  they  are  usually  supposed  to  be,  and  every 
day  is  diminishing  their  number.  Even  since  we  took  this  work 
in  hand,  it  is  sensibly  lessened.  And  how  much  more  striking, 
in  this  respect,  the  proof  now  is,  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelrnan,  the  additions  we  have  made  to  his  history  of 
the  families  of  those  Peers  who  were  present  in  the  Parliament 
of  Dissolution,  will  amply  show. 

But  in  truth,  no  one  that  has  ever  studied  the  dealings  of 
GOD  with  man,  as  such,  could  attach  any  importance  to  the  ob 
jection  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  We  leave  it,  and  pass 
on  to  one  of  more  moment. 


OBJECTION  III. 

THE      CHURCH      IN     FOREIGN      COUNTRIES     HAS      ALLOWED      THE 
ALIENATION    OF    CHURCH    LANDS. 

But  it  is  argued  that,  as  the  Church  received  the  lands  and 
wealth  offered  to  GOD  as  His  Vicegerent  and  Representative,  so, 
as  His  Vicegerent  and  Representative,  she  may,  if  she  please, 
surrender  them  ; — that,  as  matter  of  fact  she  has  at  various 
times,  and  more  especially  as  relates  to  abbey  lands  in  England, 
given  them  up; — and  that,  if  her  reclaiming  them  perilled  the 
souls  of  their  lay  owners,  she  would  rather  yield  her  claims  to 
her  earthly  than  endanger  her  heavenly  treasure. 

Let  us  see  what  decisions  the  mediaeval  Church  has  pro 
nounced  in  this  matter.  The  pseudo-decretals  of  Pope  S.  Pius 
I.,  of  Pope  S.  Stephen,  of  Pope  S.  Lucius,  the  Council  of  Agde 
(A.D.  506),  the  Third  of  Toledo,  the  Second  of  Nicaa,  the  De 
cretals  of  Pope  Symmachus,  expressly,  and  in  the  strongest 
terms,  forbid  the  alienation  of  church  lands  or  church  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  so-called  eighth  (Ecumenical  Council, 
in  its  sixteenth  canon,  allows  the  alienation  of  the  holy  vessels 
for  the  redemption  of  captives ; — S.  Gregory  acquits  Demetrius 
and  Valerianus  of  the  money  expended  by  their  church  for  the 
redemption  of  themselves  and  their  Bishop  :  the  third  Council 
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of  Orleans  forbids  Abbats,  Presbyters,  and  other  Ecclesiastics, 
to  alienate  church  goods  without  the  consent  of  the  Bishop  : 
whence  it  seems  to  follow,  that  with  it  they  might  do  so :  a 
Council  of  Carthage  ordains  that  the  Presbyters  shall  sell  nothing 
belonging  to  the  Church,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Bishop ; 
and,  according  to  the  Canon  Law,  alienations  appear  to  be  valid, 
when  the  consent  of  the  clerks  of  the  Church,  together  with  that 
of  the  Bishop  is  obtained.  To  the  same  point  tend  certain 
things  allowed  by  the  Church,  such  as  infeodation  of  Church 
lands,  modus  of  tithes,  exemptions,  arbitrary  consecrations,  com 
positions,  and  appropriations. 

It  is  further  argued,  that  the  Church  has,  in  many  cases,  re 
linquished  and  alienated  her  property.  The  suppression  of  the 
Canons  Regular  of  the  HOLY  GHOST  at  Venice,  and  of  those  of  S. 
Gregory  in  Alga  in  the  same  city, — where  the  revenues  were  given 
to  the  Senate  to  defray  the  expense  of  defending  Candia, — are 
instances.  So,  we  believe,  several  religious  houses  in  Poland  were 
about  the  year  1685,  dissolved  by  the  Pope,  and  the  Revenues  ap 
plied  to  the  Turkish  wars  ;  the  Prince  of  Conde  was  allowed  to 
possess  the  lands  of  the  Berg  de  Dieu,  valued  at  £20,000  yearly 
revenue ;  two  thirds  of  the  revenues  of  S.  Denys  were  given 
by  the  Pope  to  the  famous  female  seminary  established  by 
Louis  XIV. 

It  is  also  urged,  that  in  the  Treaty  of  Miinster  it  was  agreed 
that  Archbishoprics,  Bishoprics,  Prelatures,  Abbacies,  Baili 
wicks,  Provostships,  and  Commendams,  should  be  indifferently 
possessed  by  Catholics  or  Augustans,  as  they  had  happened  to 
hold  them  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1624;  that  Collegiate 
churches,  if  possessed  partly  by  Lutherans,  partly  by  Catholics, 
should  still  be  so  held,  and  both  offices  be  performed  in  them  ; 
and  that  Maximilian,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  his  son,  with  the 
Pope's  express  consent,  appropriated  to  themselves  the  revenues 
of  several  abbeys.  If  it  be  replied  that  Pope  Innocent  X.,  in  his 
bull,  Zelo  domus  Dei,  protested  against  this  treaty,  it  may  be 
answered  that  he  could  not  well,  at  the  time,  do  less ;  and  that 
to  the  league  between  France  and  Spain,  ten  years  after  that  of 
Miinster,  in  which  Louis  XIV.  calls  himself  a  confederate  for 
the  preservation  of  the  treaty  of  Miinster,  Alexander  VII.  made 
no  objection. 

H  2 
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It  is  further  argued  that  the  Concordats  by  which  the  church 
affairs  of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  were  settled,  could  never 
have  been  carried  out  but  by  the  cession  on  the  part  of  the  llo- 
man  see  of  abbey  lands; — and,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  France,  of 
all  church  lands  whatever.  Nor  is  there  wanting  an  example 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  Eastern  Church.  The  Holy  Governing 
Synod  acquiesced,  when  Peter  the  (so  called)  Great  took  all 
abbey  lands  into  his  own  hands,  and  substituted  a  yearly  govern 
ment  pension  for  an  annual  income. 

These  are  the  principal  foreign  examples  that  have  come  to 
our  knowledge.  And  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Cardinal  Pole  and  his  concordat  with  respect  to  our  own  abbey 
lands,  we  will  make  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Canons  of  the  Primitive  Church  cannot  he 
considered  as  bearing  on  the  subject.  There  is  a  great  difference 
between  her  permitting  her  sons  to  yield,  and  her  permitting  her 
enemies  to  take,  (far  more  to  keep).  All  her  constitutions  on  the 
question  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  this  : — that,  whereas  it 
is  the  undoubted  duty  of  priests  (to  say  nothing  of  other  Chris 
tians)  to  defend  the  smallest  portion  of  Divine  Truth  at  the  ex 
pense,  if  need  be,  of  their  lives,  they  are  not  bound  thus  to  defend 
the  earthly  treasures  that  are  committed  to  their  charge.  In 
compassion,  perhaps,  to  their  weakness, — perhaps  out  of  pity  to 
their  flocks,  the  Church  exonerates  them  from  the  obligation 
of  following  the  example  of  S.  Lawrence,  and  dying  for  her 
wealth,  which  is  the  wealth  of  the  poor. 

Papal  bulls,  no  doubt,  go  farther  than  this.  We  will  assume 
(without,  however,  granting)  that  the  Pope  has  the  right  of 
alienating  consecrated  property  in  the  churches  of  his  own 
communion.  We  may  do  this  the  more  easily,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Roman  see  has  always  been  the  last  to  fall  in 
with  such  a  deed.  So  that  where  the  Vatican  has  given  way, 
the  point  would  have  been  yielded  but  the  sooner,  did  the  right 
of  yielding  lie  in  a  private  bishop  or  in  a  provincial  council. 
We  would  endeavour  to  meet,  at  once,  two  sets  of  objections, 
Ultra- Montane  and  Protestant.  As  to  the  former,  one  of  the 
most  able  writers  of  the  present  day,  among  continental  Ultra- 
Montanes,  once  observed  to  us,  that  he  could  not  believe  in  the 
curse  that  followed  Sacrilege,  because  where  the  Pope  had 
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legalized  it,  it  ceased  to  be  sinful.  As  to  the  latter,  they  would 
argue,  that  if  the  See  of  Rome  could  yield  its  right,  much  more 
might  the  Church  of  England. 

Now  we  must  draw  a  distinction.  Sacrilege  is  followed  by 
temporal  suffering  on  two  grounds  : — 1.  Quoad  it  is  a  sin  that 
in  its  very  nature  must  be  thus  followed ;  and  2.  Quoad  it  has 
been  exposed  to  a  special  curse  by  the  Church.  We  have  care 
fully  distinguished  these  two  grounds  through  the  whole  course 
of  this  essay,  and  only  one  of  our  arguments  a  priori  was  drawn 
from  the  latter.  All  Jewish  and  most  heathen  Sacrilege  was 
free  from  the  one,  but  yet  implicated  in  the  other. 

Doubtless  the  Church  can  free  from  that  curse  with  which  it 
has  itself  bound.  If  (for  we  shall  presently  have  to  inquire 
whether  the  case  be  really  so,)  the  Church,  speaking  by  the 
mouth,  either  of  the  Pope  or  of  any  other,  has  rescinded  the 
curse  it  pronounced  on  church  violaters,  they  have  no  more  to 
fear  from  its  ill  effects.  But  this  does  not,  and  cannot  secure 
them  from  the  other  part  of  the  consideration.  It  is  merely  an 
acquittal  of  the  prisoner  from  the  second  count ;  it  leaves  him 
guilty  of  the  first. 

For  it  is  surely  a  maxim  which  no  Ultra-Montane  will  con 
trovert,  that  the  Pope,  even  acting  ex  plenitudine  potestatis,  has 
no  power  to  absolve  from  unrepented  sin  (i.e.  where  it  was  known 
and  is  remembered).  But  if  Sacrilege  be  sin,  those  members  of 
the  Church  who  persist  in  retaining  their  sacrilegious  property 
when  solemnly  warned  of  their  guilt,  are  living  in  unrepented 
sin.  For  to  profess  to  be  sorry  for  a  sin  which  is  still  continued, 
and  the  advantages  of  which  are  continually  enjoyed,  is  a  mere 
mockery.  Now  those  who,  as  now  in  France  and  Spain,  hear 
Sacrilege  condemned  by  the  voice  of  their  Church,  and  still  en 
joy  its  benefits,  put  themselves  very  nearly  in  their  case.  Let 
Rome,  therefore,  or  whomever  else,  absolve  them  from  the  curse 
of  the  Church,  it  cannot,  and  it  would  not  profess  to,  absolve 
them  from  the  curse  of  GOD. 

By  way  of  corollary  to  this  distinction  of  a  double  curse,  we 
will  say  a  few  words  on  an  attempted  reductio  ad  absurdum  of 
our  whole  argument. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that,  if  the  demolition  of  churches  and 
other  consecrated  places  is  punished  as  we  have  asserted,  a 
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church  once  erected,  however  much  it  might  now  conduce  to 
reverence  and  the  religious  welfare  of  the  neighbouring  popula 
tion  that  it  should  be  pulled  clown,  must  remain  till  it  falls  to 
pieces,  and  the  very  site  is  forgotten.  For  example,  it  is  urged, 
in  Italy,  where  oftentimes  the  meanest  villages  have  their  twenty 
or  thirty  chapels,  mean,  miserable,  lath-and-plaster  structures, 
erected  in  honour  of  a  saint  whose  worship  is  now  supplanted 
by  newer  and  more  fashionable  devotions,  erections  without  a 
priest,  or  people,  or  altar,  or  revenue,  doorless  and  windowless, 
the  receptacles  of  filth,  and  the  hiding  place  of  irreverence  :  in 
this  case  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Would  it  not  clearly  be  for  the 
advantage  of  religion  and  morality  that  these  things  should  be 
removed  ?  And  is  the  remover,  therefore,  if  he  acts  solely  with 
a  view  to  the  promotion  of  GOD'S  honour,  to  be  punished  as  a 
Sacrilegist  ? 

We  might  remind  the  objector,  that  similar  reasoning  on  the 
part  of  Uzzah  did  not  exempt  him  from  punishment  :  and  un 
doubtedly  it  often  happens  that  GOD  must  be  left  to  vindicate 
His  own  honour  in  His  own  way.  But,  in  such  cases  as  those 
mentioned  above,  two  conditions  seem  requisite  to  make  the 
removal  of  a  consecrated  building  safe.  It  must  be  done  with 
a  good  intention,  and  it  must  be  done  with  the  Church's  per 
mission  ;  one  of  these  things  will  not  avail  without  the  other  :  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  where  both  are  united,  they  will  exempt, 
from  guilt. 

OBJECTION  IV. 

It  is  urged  that,  at  the  Reconciliation  of  England  to  the 
Roman  Church,  one  of  the  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  was  the  alienation  of  Abbey  lands,  by  the  Pope,  to 
the  then  owners. 

This  is  an  objection  on  which  we  may  dwell  the  more  briefly, 
because  it  is  not  likely  to  have  much  weight  with  many  of  our 
readers.  Such  Protestant  writers  as  Burnet  deny  that  Rome  did 
surrender  the  Abbey  lands,  by  any  other  than  a  construction  of 
words  which  was  intended  to  bind  to  nothing.  And  though  this 
assertion  is  false,  yet  a  consideration  of  Cardinal  Pole's  powers 
will  prove,  we  think,  thus  much: — That  in  allowing  the  then 
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church  owners  to  retain  their  possessions,  the  Church  pledged 
herself  simply  to  this, — to  the  using  no  legal  measures,  at  an 
earthly  tribunal,  to  procure  restitution  of  her  own.  She  did  not 
pretend  to  take  the  curse  off  those  properties  : — nay,  she  raised 
her  voice  in  warning  to  the  depredators.  We  shall  content  our 
selves  with  a  brief  statement  of  the  case ;  and  shall  quote  from 
the  work  of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 

The  Act  of  Parliament  for  Reconciliation  to  Rome,  after 
repealing  all  statutes  against  the  supremacy,  proceeds  to  this 
effect : 

"  Finally,  where  certain  acts  and  statutes  have  been  made  in 
the  time  of  the  late  schism,  concerning  the  lands  and  heredita 
ments  of  archbishoprics  and  bishoprics,  the  suppression  and 
dissolution  of  monasteries,  abbeys,  priories,  chantries,  colleges, 
and  all  other  the  goods  and  chattels  of  religious  houses,  since 
the  which  time  the  right  and  dominion  of  certain  lands  and 
hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels  belonging  to  the  same,  be 
dispersed  abroad,  and  come  to  the  hands  and  possessions  of 
divers  and  sundry  persons,  who  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange, 
and  other  means  (according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm  for  the  time  being)  have  the  same.  For  the  avoiding  of 
all  scruples  that  might  grow  by  any  of  the  occasions  aforesaid, 
or  by  any  other  ways  or  means  whatsoever,  it  may  please  your 
majesties  to  be  intercessors  and  mediators  to  the  said  most 
Reverend  Father  Cardinal  Pole,  that  all  such  causes  and  quar 
rels,  as  by  pretence  of  the  said  schism,  or  by  any  other  occasion 
or  means  whatsoever,  might  be  moved  by  the  Pope's  holiness,  or 
by  any  other  jurisdiction  ecclesiastical,  may  be  utterly  removed 
and  taken  away;  so  as  all  persons,  having  sufficient  conveyance 
of  the  said  lands,  and  hereditaments,  goods  and  chattels,  may 
without  scruple  of  conscience  enjoy  them,  without  impeachment 
or  trouble,  by  pretence  of  any  general  council,  canons,  or  eccle 
siastical  laws,  and  clear  from  all  dangers  of  the  censures  of  the 
Church." 

The  clergy  in  convocation  set  forth,  "  That  they  (viz.  the 
clergy)  were  the  prsefects  of  the  Church,  and  the  care  of  souls 
was  committed  to  them,  and  they  were  appointed  defenders  and 
curators  of  the  goods,  jurisdictions,  and  rights  of  the  said 
churches  by  the  disposition  of  the  Holy  Canons  :  therefore  they 
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ought  with  the  remedies  of  law  to  recover  to  the  ancient  right 
of  the  Church,  the  goods,,  jurisdictions,  and  rights  of  the  Church, 
spent,  or  lost  in  the  late  pernicious  schism. 

"  Nevertheless,  having  had  among  themselves  mature  counsel 
and  deliberation,  they  do  ingenuously  confess  themselves  best 
able  to  know  how  difficult,  and  as  it  were  impossible,  the  reco 
very  of  the  goods  of  the  ecclesiastics  would  be,  by  reason  of  the 
manifest,  and  almost  inextricable  contracts  and  dispositions  had 
upon  them;  and  if  those  things  should  be  questioned,  the  quiet 
and  tranquillity  of  the  kingdom  would  be  greatly  disturbed;  and 
the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church,  which  by  the  piety  and  autho 
rity  of  their  majesties  was  introduced  into  the  kingdom  with 
greatest  difficulty,  could  obtain  no  due  progress,  or  finishing. 

"  Therefore,  preferring  the  public  quiet  before  private  com 
modities,  and  the  health  of  so  many  souls,  redeemed  with  the 
precious  Blood  of  CHRIST,  before  earthly  goods,  not  seeking 
their  own  profit,  but  the  things  of  JKSUS  CHRIST,  they  earnestly 
request,  and  most  humbly  supplicate  their  majesties,  iu  their 
names  to  communicate  these  things  to  the  Legate,  and  vouch 
safe  to  intercede,  that  concerning  these  ecclesiastical  goods  (in 
part,  or  in  whole,  according  to  his  pleasure,  and  the  faculty  and 
power  given  him  by  the  most  holy  Lord  the  Pope)  he  would 
enlarge,  or  set  at  liberty,  and  relax  the  detainers  of  those  goods, 
preferring  public  good  before  private :  peace  and  tranquillity 
before  dissolution  and  perturbation ;  and  the  health  of  souls 
before  earthly  goods  :  they  giving  their  assents  to  whatever 
he  should  do,  and  that  in  the  premises  he  would  not  be  strict  or 
difficult." 

The  Cardinal's  dispensation,  after  setting  forth  the  importance 
of  preserving  peace  and  unity,  proceeds  : 

"  And  whereas  the  stability  of  either  of  them  consists  mostly 
in  that  no  molestation  be  brought  upon  the  possessors  of  eccle 
siastical  goods,  whereby  they  may  not  retain  them,  which  so 
many  and  such  grave  testimonies  cause  us  to  believe  ;  and  the 
intercession  of  your  majesties  (who  have  so  studiously  and  holily 
laboured  for  restoring  the  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  autho 
rity  of  the  Apostolic  See)  may  have  that  authority  with  us  that 
is  fit,  and  that  the  whole  kingdom  may  know,  and  in  truth  and 
reality  experience,  the  motherly  indulgence  of  the  Apostolic  See 
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towards  it.  Absolving,  and  judging  to  be  absolved,  every  one  to 
whom  these  writings  may  appertain,  from  all  excommunications, 
suspensions,  interdicts,  and  other  ecclesiastic  sentences,  censures, 
and  punishments,  by  law  or  by  man,  upon  any  occasion,  or  cause 
whatsoever  pronounced,  (if  for  the  causes  aforesaid  only  they  be 
inflicted.)"  And  so  the  Cardinal  passes  to  the  particulars  in 
the  supplication  :  and  lastly,  as  to  the  ecclesiastic  goods,  adds 
these  words. 

"  And  to  whatever  person  of  this  kingdom,  to  whose  hands 
ecclesiastic  goods,  by  whatever  contract,  either  lucrative,  or 
onerose  they  have  come,  or  they  have  held,  or  do  hold  them, 
and  all  the  fruits,  though  unduly  received,  of  them,  in  the  whole 
he  doth  remit  and  release.  Willing  and  decerning  that  the  pos 
sessors  aforesaid  of  the  said  ecclesiastic  goods,  movable  and  im 
movable,  may  not  at  present,  or  for  the  future,  by  the  disposi 
tions  of  general  or  provincial  councils,  or  the  decretal  epistles  of 
Roman  bishops,  or  any  other  ecclesiastic  censure  be  molested, 
disquieted,  or  disturbed  in  the  said  goods,  or  the  possession  of 
them,  nor  that  any  ecclesiastic  censures,  or  punishments,  be  im 
posed  or  inflicted,  for  the  detention,  and  non-restitution  of  the 
same;  and  so  by  all  kinds  of  judges  and  auditors,  it  ought  to 
be  adjudged  and  defined,  taking  from  them  all  kind  of  faculty, 
and  authority  of  judging  otherwise,  and  decerning  it  to  be  null 
and  void,  if  anything  happen  to  be  attempted  to  the  contrary. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  foresaid  defects  or  whatever  apostolic 
special  or  general  constitutions  and  ordinances  published  in  pro 
vincial  and  synodal  councils,  to  the  contrary." 

Then  follows  the  admonition,  that  though  all  the  movable 
things  of  the  Churches  were  indistinctly  released  to  those  that 
possess  them,  yet  he  would  admonish  them,  that  having  before 
their  eyes  the  severity  of  the  Divine  judgment  against  Belshazzar, 
King  of  Babylon,  who  converted  to  profane  uses  the  holy  vessels 
not  by  him,  but  by  his  father  taken  from  the  temple ;  if  they  be 
extant  they  will  restore  them  to  their  proper  churches  or  to  others. 
Then  follows — 

"  Exhorting  also  and  by  the  bowels  of  the  mercy  of  JESUS 
CHRIST  vehemently  intreating  all  those,  to  whom  this  matter  ap 
pertains,  that  riot  being  altogether  unmindful  of  their  Salvation, 
at  least  they  will  do  this;  that  out  of  the  ecclesiastical  goods 
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principally  of  those  which  were  specially  destined  for  the  sup 
port  of  parsonages  and  vicarages,  that  in  Cathedrals  and  other 
inferior  Churches,  now  in  being,  it  may  be  so  provided  for  them 
that  have  the  care  of  souls,  that  their  pastors,  parsons,  and 
vicars  may  commodiously,  and  honestly,  according  to  their  qua 
lity  and  state  be  maintained,  whereby  they  may  laudably  exercise 
the  cure  of  souls,  and  support  the  incumbent  burthens.  This  is 
dated  at  Lambeth  the  9th  of  the  Kalends  of  January,  the  5th  of 
Pope  Julius  the  Third." 

Now,  without  entering  into  the  question  whether  Pope  Paul 
IV.  did  not  resume  this  grant,  we  are  confident  in  maintaining 
that,  even  if  we  grant  the  Pope  all  the  authority  over  Church 
lands  which  he  claimed  in  Cardinal  Pole's  dispensation,  that  act 
contains  not  a  syllable  to  justify  Church  plunder  in  for o  consci- 
entia?,  nor  to  diminish  the  probability  that  a  curse  will  follow 
those  who  acquired  the  estates  or  houses  of  Monasteries  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies. 


OBJECTION  V. 

It  is  argued  that  the  prosperity  of  England  has  never  been 
greater  than  since  the  Dissolution. 

"  Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  Eternal  City  was  in  the 
height  of  her  glory.  The  spoils  of  all  nations  flowed  into  her ; 
the  known  world  wore  her  chains;  the  Thames  and  the  Ganges, 
the  Nile  and  the  Orontes,  were  tributary  to  the  Tiber;  the  in 
vincible  legions  kept  every  province  in  a\ve  :  gold  was  plentiful 
as  brass,  silver  as  iron  :  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  was  the  ambition 
of  a  life.  The  capitol,  from  its  rocky  height,  looked  serenely 
down  on  the  thousand  temples  of  the  gods ;  the  sacrificial  pro 
cessions  daily  went  forth ;  numberless  victims  bled  at  the  altars 
of  Neptune  and  Mars;  the  Pontifex  ascended  the  Capitol  with 
the  silent  virgin  ;  the  Pantheon,  and  the  Temple  of  Apollo  of 
the  Palatine,  and  the  shrine  of  Diana  of  the  Janiculum,  and  the 
glorious  house  of  Victory,  were  redolent  with  Saba3an  incense ; 
the  art  of  Greece,  and  the  riches  of  Asia,  and  wisdom  of  Egypt, 
waited  on  the  mistress  of  the  world.  With  such  glory  had  the 
ancestral  deities  of  Home  encircled  her  children  :  they  lived  in 
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their  worship,  they  throve  by  their  favour;  as  long  as  they 
served  them  they  were  invincible. 

"  But,  in  an  evil  hour,  certain  strangers  came  to  the  city. 
They  were  the  meanest  men  in  the  lowest  nation  of  the  world. 
Jews  they  were,  for  the  most  part ;  but  they  had  collected  to 
themselves  a  train  of  followers,  the  scum  and  the  offscouring  of 
other  nations ;  their  rites  were  impious  and  barbarous,  them 
selves  atheists.  They  held  midnight  assemblies  for  their  obscene 
ceremonies;  they  drank  the  blood  of  infants,  and  they  worshipped 
an  ass's  head.  Their  GOD  was  One  That  had  been  crucified 
under  the  Procurator  of  Judea,  and  "Whose  Body  had  been 
stolen  from  the  grave  where  it  had  been  laid.  But,  through 
the  evil  fortune  of  the  empire,  such  doctrines  as  these  spread 
widely,  and  were  received  greedily.  There  wanted  not  the  fit 
ting  animadversion  on  the  part  of  the  Magistrates ;  and  more 
than  ten  times  the  Augusti  raised  their  swords  against  the  '  exe 
crable  superstition.'  But  still  it  prospered.  The  altars  of  the 
great  gods  were  deserted,  their  temples  fell  to  ruins,  their 
images  were  defiled,  and  in  their  stead,  and  often  on  their  site, 
rose  the  edifices  of  a  new  religion,  that  scorned  the  ancient  dei 
ties  of  the  Quirites. 

"  But  their  anger  slumbered  not.  Thenceforth  Rome  ceased 
to  be  invincible.  The  Persians  in  the  East  encroached  upon  her 
dominions.  From  the  North,  barbaric  tribes  of  dissonant 
names  and  obscure  tongues,  poured  down  upon  Italy.  The 
sceptre  itself  was  removed  to  another  city.  The  huge  universal 
empire  was  split  into  two  parts.  The  Emperors  of  the  West 
grew  feebler  and  feebler,  as  the  sect  of  the  Nazarenes  grew 
stronger  and  stronger ;  until,  at  length,  under  the  rule  of  Au- 
gustulus,  Rome  herself  was  humbled  under  the  hands  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  invincible  city  bowed  her  neck  to  her 
captors." 

Now,  had  any  Pagan  author  written  these  words  (as  many 
did  write  in  the  same  strain),  those,  whose  objection  we  are  con 
sidering,  would  (for  aught  we  see)  have  been  bound  to  assert 
that  his  logic  was  no  less  true  than  his  history.  Rome  Pagan  was 
the  mistress  of  the  world  :  Rome  Christian  sank  to  a  far  differ 
ent  position.  In  the  same  manner,  England,  before  the  Disso 
lution,  ranked  among  the  second-rate  powers  of  Europe :  since 
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the  Dissolution,  it  has  gradually  attained  the  pre-eminence 
among  all.  The  argument  that  would  prove  the  Dissolution,  in 
the  latter  case,  to  have  been  a  good  thing,  proves,  in  the  former, 
that  Christianity  itself  was  visited  with  GOD'S  displeasure.  A 
truer  account  would  be,  that  the  decay  of  Rome  had  commenced 
long  before  the  rise  of  the  Church,  and  that  the  foundation  of 
England's  greatness  had  been  laid  long  before  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Abbeys. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  GOD'S  dealings  with  nations 
have  often  been  remarkably  opposite  to  the  system  which  our 
opponents  would  lay  down.  When  the  Faith  was  first  preached 
in  Japan,  for  instance,  that  empire  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
petty  monarchies,  rudely  united  under  a  kind  of  feudal  head. 
Those  chieftains  who  embraced  Christianity  were  almost  without 
an  exception  unfortunate;  and  the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the 
missionaries  on  this  score,  arc  only  to  be  exceeded  by  the  calm 
ness  and  resignation  with  which  they  submitted  to  them. 

Another  question,  however,  might  most  justly  be  asked.  Has 
England  been  so  prosperous  since  the  Dissolution  ?  Are  wealth 
and  conquests  the  only  criterion  of  a  nation's  happiness  ?  If 
so,  Macedonia,  under  Alexander,  and  Babylon,  under  Nebu 
chadnezzar,  and  Asia,  under  Tamerlane,  were  more  prosperous 
than  even  England  ever  was.  Arid  how  far  the  future  historian 
may  not  be  able,  when  he  sees  the  effects  of  the  present  dis 
tracted  state  of  our  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  working 
out  of  our  system  of  national  debt,  to  give  a  very  different 
description  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England  from  that 
which  is  usually  now  received,  may  be  a  question  worthy  of 
consideration.  At  all  events,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
Niebuhr,  one  of  the  acutcst  judges  of  modern  times,  long  since 
pronounced  that  England  was  sick  of  an  incurable  disease,  of 
that  same  gradual  and  unaccountable  and  incurable  decline,  by 
which  Rome  perished. 

Two  things  are  at  least  certain  : — the  first  that,  be  the  pros 
perity  of  England  what,  or  as  enduring  as,  it  may,  the  fact  in 
no  respect  weakens  our  argument ;  the  second,  that  this  same 
prosperity  must  be  much  more  distinctly  proved  than  it  has  been, 
or  perhaps  can  be,  before  it  is  made  a  weapon  against  the  truth 
we  are  asserting;. 
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OBJECTION   VI. 

IT    IS    URGED    THAT    THE    WHOLE    INQUIRY     IS     UNCHARITABLE. 

The  last  objection  which  we  shall  notice,  is  one  which,  as  in 
dicating  a  reverent  tone  of  mind,  certainly  deserves  consideration. 
Granting,  it  is  said,  that  sacrilege  has  been,  and  is,  in  many  in 
stances,  followed  by  the  express  and  more  than  ordinary  chastise 
ment  of  Providence,  it  is  presumptuous  in  man  to  decide  what  are 
and  what  are  not,  judgments  of  GOD.  We  are  not  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  the  judges  of  our  fellow  men;  we  have  no  right  to 
explore  the  secret  things  which  do  not  belong  to  us,  and  which 
are,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties. — On  the  con 
trary,  we  find  many  warnings  in  Scripture  against  such  investi 
gations  :  "Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged:"  "  Suppose  ye 
that  these  Galilseans  were  sinners  above  all  Galilseans  because 
they  suffered  such  things?" — "or  those  eighteen  upon  whom 
the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were 
sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?J' 

I.  To  the  Scriptural  argument,  we  would  reply  as  follows : — 
A  distinction  must  carefully  be  drawn  between  the  private  cha 
racters  of  men,  which  we  have  no  right  to  judge,  seeing  that  to 
their  own  Master  they  stand  or  fall,  and  their  public  actions, 
which  certainly  are  fairly  open  to  praise  or  blame  ;  in  other 
words,  between  intention  and  performance.  The  punishments 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness  happened  unto  them, — so  S. 
Paul  expressly  states, — for  our  admonition ;  to  the  intent  that 
we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things,  as  they  also  lusted.  Here 
then  we  have  express  authority  for  judging  others,  to  the  end 
that  we  may  avoid  their  sin  and  their  punishment.  The  death 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  for  sacrilege,  was  commented  on  by 
the  Church  of  Jerusalem ;  and  by  that  very  method,  produced  a 
beneficial  effect  on  others.  We  do  not  pretend, — we  most  ear 
nestly  disclaim, — the  passing  any  judgment  on  the  private  charac 
ters  of  those  whose  history  and  fate  we  are  about  to  trace.  Nothing 
forbids  us  to  hope  that  the  most  sacrilegious  of  the  ungodly  as 
sembly  that  lifted  up  their  hands  against  the  Abbeys,  may  find 
mercy  in  That  Day  ; — and  we  believe  that  many  of  their  succes- 
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sors  were  punished  in  this  world,  to  the  end  they  might  be 
delivered  in  that  which  is  to  come.  For  so  far  are  \ve  from  sup 
posing  that  all  of  these  men  were  sinners  above  their  fellow- 
countrymen  of  that  age,  that  in  some  instances  they  are  illus 
trious  examples  of  piety.  Among  those  that  may  be  presumed 
to  have  suffered  for  sacrilege,  are  to  be  found  King  Charles  the 
Martyr,  Lord  Falkland,  Dr.  Hammond,  and  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 
And  doubtless  of  these  it  may  be  said  that,  though  they  were 
punished  in  the  siyht  of  men,  yet  was  their  hope  full  of  immor 
tality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
some  of  the  most  fearful  acts  of  sacrilege  ever  committed,  have 
been  suffered  to  go  unpunished  in  this  world ;  and  this  remark 
applies  more  particularly  to  the  French  llevolution,  the  bold 
blasphemy  of  whose  sacrilege  is  unparalleled.  The  degree  of 
guilt  which  each  of  the  acquirers  or  possessors  of  Church  lands 
incurred,  is  a  point  into  which  we  have  as  little  inclination  as 
right  to  inquire;  to  point  out  the  temporal  misery  to  which 
sacrilege  is,  by  an  almost  universal  law,  exposed,  can  surely  de 
serve  no  blame.  We  speak  gently  of  the  sinner, — we  seek  to 
expose  the  sin ;  nay,  by  exposing  the  sin,  we  hope  to  preserve 
the  sinner.  For, 

II.  Fully  persuaded  as  we  are  of  the  curse  which  attends  the 
spoliation  of  abbey  and  other  Church  lands,  is  it  not  a  work  of 
mercy  to  call  the  attention  of  others  to  the  same  subject  ?  "  The 
destruction  of  Korah/'  says  Clement  Spelman,  "  persuades  more 
with  the  Israelites  than  the  soft  voice  of  Moses  ;  and  such  oratory 
may  take  thee;  —  Hell  hath  frighted  some  to  Heaven.  View, 
then,  the  insuccess  of  sacrilegious  persons  in  all  ages, — that  will 
prevail  with  thce.  For  had  Korah  and  his  accomplices  been 
visited  after  the  visitation  of  other  men,  thou  and  I,  nay,  perhaps 
the  whole  congregation  of  Israel,  would  have  believed  what  they 
said  as  truth, —  it  sounded  so  like  reason  ;  and  approved  what 
they  did  as  pious, — it  looked  so  like  religion ;  but  their  end 
otherwise  informed  them,  and  better  instructed  us/'  Like  the 
prince  in  the  tragedy, 

We  must  be  cruel  only  to  be  kind. 

And  what  kindness  greater  than  the  opening  the  eyes  to  a  dan 
ger  where  the  risk  is  so  fearful,  the  prevention  often  so  easy, 
always  so  possible  ? 
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III.  We  would  ask,  what  is  the  use  of  the  study  of  GOD'S 
dealings  with  men  ?     Is  it  not  this  : — Not  only  to  adore  His 
Wisdom,  and  to  magnify  His  overruling  Providence,  but  to  de 
rive,  analogically,  instruction  and  warning  for  ourselves  ?     That, 
on  the  whole,  innocence  generally  prospers,  and  wickedness  is 
generally  confounded,  even  in  this   world,  is  a  great  truth,  and 
one  which  we  can  learn  nowhere  but  in  the  pages  of  the  histo 
rian.     But  then,  to  learn  it  at  all,  we  must  assume  that  such 
and  such  dealings  of  Providence  are  punishments  for  such  and 
such  crimes.     If  we  are  not  to  see  and  to  confess  GOD'S  hand 
in  the  death  of  a  Nero,  a  Galerius,  an  Alexander  VI.,  a  Cassar 
Borgia,  where  is  the  use  of  reading  history  ?     But  the  common 
consent  of  mankind  allows  us  to  judge  in  these  cases,  and  taxes 
us  not  with  presumption  for  doing  so.     The  licence  which  we 
claim  is  yielded  here ; — why  should  it  be  refused    elsewhere  ? 
If  Lactantius  acquired  for  himself  no  small  reputation  by  writing 
on  the  deaths  of  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,  why  is  Spelman 
to  be  refused  praise  for  tracing  the  fate  of  its  robbers  ?     And  is 
not  the  inquiry  in   strict  accordance  with   Scripture  ?     "  Yea, 
with  thine  eyes  shalt  thou  behold,  and  see  the  reward  of  the  un 
godly."     "  The  righteous   shall  rejoice  when  he  seeth  the  ven 
geance  :  he  shall  wash  his  footsteps  in  the  blood  of  the  ungodly ; 
so  that  a  man  shall  say,  Verily  there  is  a  reward  for  the  right 
eous  :  doubtless    there   is   a   GOD    That    judgeth    the    earth." 
"  When  the  wicked  perish,  thou  shalt  see  it."     "  The  righteous 
also  shall  see  this  and  fear,  and  shall  laugh  him  to  scorn  :  Lo  ! 
this  is  the  man   that  took  not  GOD  for  his  strength,  but  trusted 
unto  the  multitude  of  his  riches."     "  And  your  eyes  shall  see, 
and  ye  shall  say :  The  LORD  will  be  magnified  from  the  border 
of  Israel." 

IV.  GOD'S  chastisements,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  are  in 
flicted  for  one  or  more  of  three  ends  : — for  the  amelioration  of 
the  sufferer ;  for  a  warning  to  others  ;  or  for  the  utter  extermi 
nation  of  an  obstinate  offender.     Human  punishments  are  di 
rected  to  one  of  the  two  former  results ;  the  last  is  left  entirely 
to  the  GOD  to  Whom  vengeance  belougeth.     Here,  therefore, 
we  may  propose   a  dilemma,   (and  so   far  as  we  see,  a  fatal  di 
lemma,)  for  the  consideration  of  those  to  whom  we  write.     To 
which  head,  we  would  demand,  of  the  three,  is  the  punishment 
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of  sacrilege  to  be  referred  ?  To  either  of  the  two  former  ?  Bui 
then  it  follows  immediately,  that  by  the  investigation  of  GOD'S 
dealings,  in  this  respect,  with  man,  their  end  will  be  more  fully 
answered ;  for  till  they  are  considered,  compared,  contrasted, 
how  can  they  be  understood  ?  In  consequence,  such  inquiries 
as  that  on  which  we  have  entered,  are  both  \iseful  and  laudable  : 
useful,  because  they  tend  to  save  man  from  misery  ;  laudable, 
because  they  are  calculated  to  glorify  GOD'S  marvellous  justice, 
and  ever-present  Providence.  To  deny  this  is,  in  its  result,  to 
affirm  that  the  curse  of  Sacrilege  imist  be  referred  to  the  last  of 
the  three  heads  which  we  have  mentioned ;  that  is,  that  it  takes 
effect  only  for  the  utter  perdition  of  those  who  are  implicated  in 
it ;  a  conclusion  from  which  we,  no  less  than  our  opponents, 
should  shrink  with  horror. 

V.  It  is  allowed  that  such  inquiries  are  not  without  their  dan 
ger,  and  that  danger  of  a  two-fold  kind.  It  is  to  be  feared  that, 
for  the  sake  of  supporting  an  hypothesis,  facts  may  be  strained, 
or  at  least  coloured ;  and  that  the  memory  of  the  departed  may 
unintentionally  be  wronged,  by  imputing  to  them  a  crime  as  tbe 
cause,  which  in  reality  was  not  the  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 
The  remedy  against  this  is  easy.  It  is  to  place  the  reader,  by 
numerous  and  accurate  references,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
situation  of  the  compilers.  We  give  the  facts ;  we  give  the 
place  where  those  facts  arc  to  be  found  ;  those  who  have  time 
and  inclination  can  search  for  themselves.  These  things  were 
not  done  in  a  corner.  There  is  no  mystery  in  a  collection  of 
examples :  and  as  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  his  word  is  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  those  of  which  no  other  proof  can  be  given. 
One  caution  only  we  would  hint  at.  Any  local  or  genealogical 
mistake  into  which  we  may  have  fallen,  any  result  at  which  we 
may  appear  inconclusively  to  have  arrived,  cannot  affect  our 
other  facts,  and  our  other  results.  The  argument  is  one  of  ac 
cumulation,  not  of  induction.  Break  one  link  of  a  chain,  the 
whole  is  ruined  ;  carry  one  pebble  from  a  heap  of  stones,  their 
weight  is  scarcely  diminished. 

The  other  danger  to  which  we  refer,  is  that  of  rejoicing  in 
sin  :  or  (which  is  nearly  as  bad)  in  punishment.  And  there  is 
undoubtedly  a  temptation  to  be  pleased  with  the  discovery  of 
new  facts  in  accordance  with  a  general  rule; — with  the  quick 
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succession,  for  example,  and  extraordinary  extinction  of  families 
under  the  curse.  Each  example  is  a  new  proof:  and  each  new 
proof  carries  its  own  weight.  But  surely  the  reader  is  un 
charitable  if  he  imagines  that  the  temptation  has  not  been  re 
sisted,  and  that  there  are  no  counterbalancing  advantages  in  the 
inquiry; — such  as  the  delight  of  beholding  those  instances  of 
faith  which  has  led  a  man  to  restore  His  own  to  GOD  ; — and  the 
blessing  which  has  seemed  almost  visibly  to  descend  on  such 
acts  of  restitution. 

We  have  now  noticed  the  principal  objections  that  have  been 
brought  before  us; — and  it  is  more  than  time  to  draw  our 
inquiry  to  an  end. 


CONCLUSION*. 

If  it  be  true,  then,  that  on  considering  the  analogy  of  Scripture 
History,  we  find  a  temporal  punishment,  from  the  days  of  Korah 
to  those  of  Ananias,  attaching  itself  to  the  crime  of  sacrilege  : 
that  this  punishment  consisted  for  the  most  part,  in  visitations 
unlike  the  visitations  of  men,  and  pursued  the  posterity  as  well 
as  the  person  of  the  sacrilegist ;  that,  in  heathen  countries,  the 
same  vengeance  followed  the  same  guilt,  and  was  recognized  by 
Pagan  writers  as  supernatural ;  that  popular  credence,  in  all 
ages  and  places,  and  under  all  Creeds,  has  asserted  the  same 
thing ;  that  natural  religion,  the  first  principles  of  reason,  arid 
the  nature  of  the  crime,  conduce  to  a  similar  belief;  if  it  be 
true  that  our  SAVIOUR  CHRIST,  Who  came  not  to  judge  the 
world,  and  Who  forgave  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  did  never 
theless,  in  the  case  of  sacrilege,  Himself  form  the  scourge,  Him 
self  drive  out  the  offenders ; — that  this  was  done  twice,  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  His  Public  Ministry,  as  if  to  open  and 
to  close  it; — if  it  be  true  that  the  destruction  of  abbeys,  and 
the  appropriation  of  abbey  lands,  was  a  sacrilege  of  a  most  deep 
and  damnable  character;  that  they  were  fenced  about  with  re 
peated  and  solemn  curses,  pronounced  to  a  lawful  end,  at  a 
lawful  time,  by  a  lawful  person ;  that  these  curses  had  the 
deliberate  sanction  of  the  Church,  and  would  therefore  be  ra 
tified  by  the  Providence  of  GOD  :  if  it  be  true  that  nevertheless 
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bold  avaricious  men,  such  as  turned  faith  into  faction,  braved 
these  imprecations,  laid  hands  on  GOD'S  Houses,  and  reaped  the 
fruit  of  His  lands  ;  that,  at  that  time,  hundreds  of  His  servants 
were  driven  forth  to  die  of  want,  and,  from  that  time  to  this, 
the  poor,  who  are  His,  have  cried  for  vengeance  on  their  plun 
derers  ;  that  thousands  of  souls  have  perished,  because  the 
Church  wanted  the  physical  means  of  evangelizing  them  ;  that 
worse  than  heathen  darkness  prevails  in  many  districts  in  Eng 
land,  because  the  Church  is  paralysed  through  the  iniquity  of 
her  robbers  •  if  it  be  true  that  time,  which  confers  a  right  to 
possessions  ill-gotten  from  man,  gives  none  to  those  injuriously 
wrested  from  Goo  :  that,  on  the  contrary,  retention  is  but  add 
ing  sin  to  sin,  and  each  year's  possession  the  heaping  up  a 
treasure  of  iniquity  :  if,  notwithstanding  all  this,  it  be  also  true, 
that  the  successors  of  the  first  spoilers  still  revel  in  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  and  after  three  centuries  of  sacrilege,  still  de 
fraud  GOD  of  His  own  : — then  we  conclude  that  the  probable 
risk  such  men  run,  in  robbing,  not  man,  but  GOD,  in  insulting 
their  Maker,  Who  is  also  the  Maker  of  the  poor  whom  they 
defraud, — in  mocking  their  REDEEMER,  Who  is  the  Head  of  the 
Church  that  they  plunder, — in  contemning  the  HOLY  GHOST, 
^  ho  is  the  author  of  the  threatenings  that  they  disbelieve,  that 
such  a  risk,  we  say,  will  be  fearful  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  express. 

But,  since  all  arguments  a  priori  must  be,  at  the  best,  un 
certain,  we  proceed  onwards,  and  assert,  that,  if  it  be  true  that 
at  the  very  commencement  of  this  sacrilege,  an  evil  fate  seemed 
to  hang  over  those  who  were  principally  concerned  in,  or  who 
chiefly  profited  by  it :  that  the  chief  actors  perished  in  the  most 
miserable  and  unusual  manners ;  that  of  two  hundred  and  sixty 
gentlemen  who  reaped  the  largest  profits  from  their  iniquity, 
scarcely  sixty  left  an  heir  to  their  name  and  estate  ; — that  by 
the  scaffold,  by  murder,  by  unprecedented  accidents,  in  misery, 
in  poverty,  in  crime,  in  contempt,  the  majority  of  the  Church 
spoilers  ended  their  mortal  existence  :  that  men,  at  the  time, 
avoided  them  as  accursed  persons,  or  pointed  them  out  as  in 
stances  of  the  terrible  justice  of  GOD; — that  the  same  fate,  from 
that  time  to  this,  has  followed  the  posterity  of  the  offenders ; — 
that  of  all  families,  theirs  have  been  the  most  miserable; — that 
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of  all  fearful  judgments,  by  far  the  greater  part  have  visited 
their  descendants; — if  it  be  true  that,  at  this  very  time,  the 
curse  is  powerful  to  their  evil  : — that  to  this  very  day,  fire,  and 
robbery,  and  sickness,  in  such  households,  do  their  work  ; — that 
male  heirs  fail ; — that  jealousy  springs  up  between  man  and 
wife; — unnatural  hatred  between  parents  and  children;  that  a 
sickly  season  carries  off  one,  a  violent  death  another; — that 
speculations  go  wrong;  that  thief  consumes,  and  moth  de 
stroys  :  that  the  curse  evermore  broods  over  its  victims  with 
its  dry  l  and  tearless  eyes,  crossing  them  in  their  best  laid  plans, 
entrapping  them  in  an  inextricable  web,  perplexing,  and  harass 
ing,  and  impoverishing,  and  weakening,  and  ruining,  and  only 
leaving  them,  when  the  last  heir  is  laid  in  the  family  vault;  that 
no  analogy  of  human  justice,  no  appeal  to  human  law,  no  refer 
ence  to  past  tolerance  of  the  Church,  no  allegations  of  supposed 
impossibilities, — can  shield  the  offender; — that  instances  of 
GOD'S  hitherto  forbearance,  alleged  by  any  that  would  thence 
deduce  the  innocence  of  their  sacrilege,  prove  only  that  their 
judgment  now  of  a  long  time  lingereth  not,  and  their  condemna 
tion  slumbercth  not; — then,  we  say,  the  infatuation  of  such  as 
retain  these  possessions,  that  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  their 
dangers,  that  hazard  family  and  prosperity,  wife  and  children, 
body  and  soul,  daring  GOD  to  do  His  worst,  and  refusing  to 
own  that  whom  He  blesseth  is  blessed,  and  whom  He  curseth 
cursed,  is  nothing  short  of  judicial. 

The  days,  it  may  be  said,  are  passed,  when  chalices  were  used 
as  carousing  cups,  horses  watered  in  stone  coffins,  stoups  used 
as  sinks,  beds  covered  with  copes, — and  that  thought  but  a  sorry 
house,  which  could  not  boast  some  of  such  spoils.  They  are 
passed;  and  the  authors  of  such  sins  are  passed; — and  have 
given  account  of  their  own  works  to  GOD.  But  the  spirit  still 
continues  in  their  successors.  Even  while  we  write,  an  instance 
is  occurring  in  no  remote  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Ouse,  near  Lewes,  the  daughter  of  the  Conqueror  founded 
a  stately  house  of  Cluniac  brothers.  And  she  endowed  it  with 
broad  lands  and  goodly  pastures,  that  in  the  present  day  might 
bring  in  a  rental  of  £60,000  a  year  :  and  she  willed  that  hos 
pitality  should  there  be  exercised,  the  poor  there  fed,  the  seven- 
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fold  office  of  the  Church  there  chanted,  and  the  LORD'S  death 
there  set  forth  till  His  coming  again.  A  railway  company  is 
formed — the  line  must  run  through  the  abbey  grounds, — through 
the  abbey  church, — must,  we  believe,  cross  the  very  spot  where 
the  High  Altar  once  stood.  The  tomb  of  the  founder  was 
violated,  and  many  of  the  pious  brotherhood,  that  had  hoped  to 
rest  well  till  the  end  of  all  things,  were  rudely  ejected  from 
their  narrow  dwelling  places, — and  without  respect  to  Chris 
tianity,  without  respect  to  humanity,  their  bones  were  treated 
as  the  bones  of  an  ass.  heaped  up  together  here,  kicked  out  of 

t  IO  ' 

the  way  there,  made  the  subject  of  the  scurrilous  jest  and  ribald 
wit, — those  very  bones  which  (many  of  them,  at  least,)  shall 
take  to  themselves  at  the  last  day  glorified  bodies,  and  dwell 
among  the  Blessed.  Is  there  not  need,  great  now  as  ever,  to 
protest  against  such  extremity  of  Sacrilege? 

Such  a  scene  recalls  the  bold  speech  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Patriarch.  Pressed  by  Justinian  to  compose  a  form  of  Prayer 
on  occasion  of  the  palling  down  a  church  which  stood  in  the 
way,  we  suppose  of  some  "  metropolitan  improvements,"  the 
old  man  long  and  strenuously  refused.  At  length,  wearied  out 
by  the  pertinacity  of  the  emperor,  "  Say  thus,"  he  exclaimed  ; 
"  Glory  be  to  GOD,  Who  sufl'ereth  all  things,  now  and  ever 
more." 

You,  for  whom  we  write,  are  in  some  few,  some  very  few  in 
stances,  the  descendants, — in  all,  the  successors, — of  them  that 
pulled  down  churches,  that  forcibly  banished  the  Holy  Angels 
from  GOD'S  chosen  dwelling  places,  that  spent  upon  rioting  and 
gluttony,  upon  the  prodigal  and  the  harlot,  endowments  which 
ancient  piety  had  consecrated  ;  that  visited  with  desolation  the 
places  where  the  Holy  Mysteries  have  been  celebrated  for  cen 
turies;  that  caused  wild  beasts  of  the  field  to  lie  there,  and  their 
houses  to  be  full  of  doleful  creatures ; — you  share  in  these  sins, 
for  you  deny  restitution  ;  you  have,  in  your  own  persons  added 
to  them  ; — and  you  have  three  additional  centuries  of  legalised 
guilt  to  answer  for.  And  can  you  deem  so  meanly  of  the  Majesty 
of  GOD,  so  unworthily  of  the  power  of  the  Church,  can  you 
think  so  little  of  the  imprecations  of  the  poor, — of  the  bitter 
heritage  that  the  departed  have  bequeathed  you,  as  not  to 
tremble  ? 
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An  orphan's  curse  would  drag  to  hell 

A  spirit  from  on  high ; 
But  oh,  more  horrible  than  that 

Is  the  curse  in  a  dead  man's  eye  ! 

It  is  to  you  that  the  festering  mass  of  corruption  and  guilt  in 
our  manufacturing  districts  is  owing ;  to  you  that  draw  your 
thousands  from  the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  subscribe  your 
annual  guinea  to  some  benevolent  society ;  that  have  defrauded 
the  Church  of  hundreds  of  acres,  and  are  chronicled  as  prodigies 
of  benevolence  if  you  resign  one  : — it  is  to  you  that,  in  great 
measure,  the  miserable  destitution  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
is  to  be  ascribed ;  that  we  have  ceased  to  feed  CHRIST'S  poor, 
and  have  begun  to  cage  them ;  that  we  have  pulled  down  alms- 
houses,  and  erected  gaols  ;  that  so  many  souls  are  perishing, 
which,  unless  you  kept  back  the  money  of  the  Church,  would 
have  entered  into  Paradise.  And  can  you  believe  that  this  long 
series  of  wrongs — wrongs  against  GOD  and  against  man,  wrongs 
audaciously  perpetrated  at  first,  pertinaciously  persevered  in  now, 
can  go  unpunished  ?  Has  it  ever  done  so  ?  Does  it  so  now  ? 
"  Shall  not  GOD  avenge  His  own  elect,  which  cry  day  and  night 
unto  Him,  though  He  bear  long  with  them  ?  I  tell  you  that 
He  will  avenge  them  speedily." 

And  you  talk  of  the  impossibility  of  restitution  !  You  con 
fess  that  wrong  has  been  done,  you  wish  the  Church  had  its 
right,  so  it  cost  you  nothing,  you  would  be  glad  to  see  the  poor 
possessed  of  their  own,  so  you  had  not  to  refund  it !  But 
as  to  restoration,  that  is  out  of  the  question.  You  cannot  give 
up  your  London  season — you  cannot  lay  down  your  carriage — 
you  could  not  do  without  your  hunters — you  must  have  your 
box  at  the  opera — you  will  indulge  in  the  thousands  and  thou 
sands  of  frivolous  expenses  to  which  you  have  been  accustomed. 
Your  choice  is  made  ;  abide  by  it.  You  will  cling  to  these  plea 
sures — take  them;  and  with  them  take  the  judgments  that  the 
uuappeased  curse  of  the  Church  is  bringing  upon  you.  And  if 
even  these  fail  to  open  your  eyes,  there  yet  remains  one  thing 
more.  When  you  are  giving  in  your  account  to  GOD,  as  one 
day  you  must  give  it  in,  the  blood  of  those  whom,  by  defraud 
ing  GOD,  you  have  caused  to  perish,  will  be  required  at  your 
hands.  You  drew  the  tithes  of  such  a  parish  ;  you  were  there- 
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fore  its  Ecclesiastical  head  :  its  people,  for  whom  you  never  took 
any  care,  if  they  are  lost,  are  lost  by  your  means.  GOD  has 
spoken  it,  once  for  all.  "  If  thou  dost  not  speak  to  warn  the 
wicked  from  his  way,  that  wicked  man  shall  die  in  his  iniquity, 
but  his  blood  will  J  require  at  thy  hand."  You  possessed  such 
an  abbey  site, — you  kept  up  the  ruin,  and  were  praised  as  a  man 
of  taste ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  hamlet  had 
no  access  to  the  Sacraments,  and  one  after  another  went  down 
to  the  grave  without  them.  And  can  you  plead  that  you  are 
guiltless  of  their  blood  ? 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Living  GOD. 
And  they  that  being  ofren  reproved, — reproved  from  Scripture, 
by  history,  by  natural  reason,  by  the  heathens  themselves,  by 
examples  of  all  ages,  by  proof  at  the  present  time,  still  harden 
their  neck,  shall  doubtless  suddenly  be  destroyed,  and  that 
without  remedy. 
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NOTE  TO  PAGE  3. 

The  history  of  the  Family  of  Seymour  is  worth  giving  at  full.  It  seems  a 
most  remarkable  contrast  between  a  branch  tainted  and  a  branch  untainted  with 
sacrilege. 

Sir  Edward  Seymour,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  great  church  spoiler, 
had  two  sons  :  Edward,  by  his  first  wife,  and  another  Edward,  by  the  second. 
The  title  was  most  unprecedently  and  unjustly  given  in  remainder  to  the  younger 
son :  issue  male  from  whom  failing,  to  the  elder.  Let  the  reader  compare  the 
fate  of  the  two  families,  and  ask  himself,  if  the  difference  can  be  a  chance. 


Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Church-  Spoiler, 


Representatives. 


beheaded,  1552. 


1.  Sir  Edward  Seymour. 

I 

2.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  his  son. 

3.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  his  son. 

4.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  his  son. 

5.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  his  son. 

6.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  his  son. 

7.  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  his  son,  Duke 

of  Somerset  in  1750. 


Representa  fives. 


1.  Earl  of  Hertford  (the  title  of  So 

merset  having  been  attainted). 

Edward  Seymour,  Lord  Beau- 
champ,  his  son,  died  in  his 
father's  lifetime. 

2.  William  Seymour,  his  son,  restored 

to  the  Dukedom  of  Somerset. 
His  first  wife  was  the  unfor 
tunate  Arabella  Stuart,  with 
whom  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  she  died. 

Henry,  his  son,  died  in  his  fa 
ther's  lifetime. 

3.  William,  Third  Duke,  his  son,  died 

without  children. 

4.  John,  Fourth  Duke,  his  uncle,  died 

without  children. 

5.  Francis,    Fifth    Duke,    his    second 

cousin,  MURDERED  at  Genoa, 
died  unmarried. 

I. 

6.  Charles,  Sixth   Duke,  his  brother. 

He  had  five  sons,  all  of  whom 
died  unmarried,  except 

7.  Algernon,  Seventh  Duke.     He  had 

an  only  son,  who  died  unmar 
ried  :  and  at  the  Duke's  death, 
the  sacrilegious  branch  of  the 
family  became  extinct.  WTiere- 
upon,  the  Dukedom  reverted  to 
the  other  branch. 
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Now  let  any  one  compare  the  fate  of  these  two  families  :  the  one,  finding  a 
representative  by  succession  from  father  to  son,  without  any  break  for  seven 
generations  ;  in  the  other,  the  succession  only  twice,  in  seven  successions,  pass 
ing  from  father  to  son.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  also,  that  the  sacrilegious  family 
was,  notwithstanding  all  marriages,  and  the  many  attempts  it  made  to  maintain 
itself,  so  utterly  cut  up  in  214  years,  that  not  one  male  heir  remained.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  avoid  seeing  the  finger  of  GOD  in  this  contrast. 


NOTK    TO     P.VGIi      95. 

We  had  reckoned  the  Luttrells,  of  Dunster,  among  the  families  who  have 
held  Abbey  sites  in  a  direct  male  line  siv:ce  the  Dissolution.  A  correspondent 
lias  informed  us  that  we  were  mistaken.  "  The  Luttrells,"  says  he,  "  traced 
their  pedigree  to  the  Conquest,  and  in  the  eight  or  nine  descents  recorded  pre 
viously  to  1545,  the  father  never  failed  of  a  son  to  succeed  him.  After  that 
period  the  succession  became  very  irregular,  and  in  1780  the  male  line  became 
extinct  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  son  of  Francis  Luttrell,  and  Jane,  only- 
daughter  of  John  Tregonwell,  of  Milton  Abbey.  His  only  daughter  married 
Henry  Tawnes.  Esq.,  who  took  the  name  and  arms  of  Luttrell." 


THE 
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CHAPTER  I. 
SECTION  I. 

The  definition  of  Sacrilege,  with  the  several  hinds  thereof,  mani 
fested  out  of  Scripture  ;  together  with  the  punishments  follow 
ing  thereupon. 

SACRILEGE  is  an  invading,  stealing,  or  purloining  from  GOD, 
any  sacred  thing,  either  belonging  to  the  majesty  of  His  Person, 
or  appropriate  to  the  celebration  of  His  divine  service. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  implieth  the  description  :  for 
sacrum  is  a  holy  thing ;  and  leyium  a  legendo,  is  to  steal,  or  pull 
away. 

The  definition  divides  itself  apparently  into  two  parts ;  namely, 
into  sacrilege  committed  immediately  upon  the  Person  of  GOD, 
and  sacrilege  done  upon  the  things  appropriate  to  His  divine 
service. 

That  of  the  Person  is,  when  the  very  Deity  is  invaded,  pro 
faned,  or  robbed  of  Its  glory :  of  this  kind  was  that  sacrilege  of 
Lucifer,  that  would  "  place  his  throne  in  the  north,  and  ascend 
above  the  clouds,  and  be  like  the  most  Highest;"1  similis  ero 
Altissimo.  Of  this  kind  is  all  idolatry  :  and  therefore  when  the 
Israelites  worshipped  Baal-peor,  that  is,  the  GOD  of  the  Midian- 
ites  upon  the  hill  Pegor,  or  Phagor,  it  is  said  in  Jerome's  trans- 

1   Isaiah  xiv.  14. 
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lation  (Numb.  xxv.  18)  to  be  Sacrilegium  Phayor,  the  sacrilege 
committed  upon  Mount  Phagor.  So  when  the  style  of  GOD  is 
bestowed  upon  stocks  or  stones,  or  living  creatures  ;  or  when 
man,,  in  pride  of  Lucifer,  will  be  called  God,  as  Alexander, 
Cains  Caligula,  Domitian,  Nero  and  others.1  In  this  high  sin 
are  blasphemers,  sorcerers,  witches,  and  enchanters  :  and  as  it 
maketh  the  greatest  irruption  into  the  glorious  majesty  of  Al 
mighty  GOD,  so  it  maketh  also  the  greatest  divorce  betwixt 
GOD  and  man. 

In  this  sin,  above  all  others,  was  Satan  most  desirous  to 
plunge  our  first  parents,  Adam  and  Eve  ;  that,  as  himself  by  it 
had  fallen  from  all  felicity,  so  he  might  draw  them  likewise  into 
the  same  perdition  :  You  shall  be  (saith  he)  like  God,  knowing 
good  and  evil.  That  divine  faculty  of  knowing  good  and  evil, 
tickled  the  itching  humour  of  a  weak  woman  ;  and  to  be  like 
GOD  fired  her  wholly  with  ambition,  and  carried  her  and  Adam 
into  the  highest  kind  of  sacrilege,  committing  thereby  robbery 
upon  the  Deity  itself:  for  so  it  is  censured,  Philip,  ii.  6,  where 
it  is  declared,  that  to  be  equal  with  God  ivas  no  robbery  in  the 
second  Adam,  implying  by  an  antithesis,  that  it  was  a  robbery 
(and  so  a  sacrilege)  in  the  first  Adam  ;  who  is  also  guilty  in  the 
other  kind  of  sacrilege,  by  taking  the  forbidden  fruit  reserved 
from  him,  as  the  priest's  portion  ;  for  knowledge  belongeth  to 
the  priest. 

Thus  the  first  man  that  was  created  fell  into  sacrilege  several 
ways,  and  so  did  also  the  first  man  that  was  born  of  a  woman. 
Cain  bringeth  an  oblation  to  GOD,  but  sacrilegiously,  cither  with 
holding  the  best  of  his  fruits,  and  offering  the  worst,  as  some 
conceived,  recte  offert,  sed  non  recte  dividit,  or  doing  it  hypocri 
tically,  as  the  later  expoundeth  it  :  whichsoever  it  was  (and  like 
enough  to  be  both  ways)  he  robbed  GOD  of  His  honour  and 
divine  faculty  of  knowing  all  things  ;  he  granted  Him  to  be 
omnipotent,  but  not  omniscient  ;  he  did  not  think  Him  to  be 
to  knowT  the  secret  thouhts  of  a  man's  heart  : 


1  [Of  this  kind  of  sacrilege  Herod  was  guilty.  "  The  people  gave  a  shout, 
saying,  It  is  the  voice  of  a  god  and  not  of  a  man  :  and  immediately  the  angel  of 
the  LORD  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  GOD  the  glory.''  (Acts  xii.  22.)  It 
lias  been  long  ago  observed,  that  Captain  Cook,  immediately  after  allowing  him 
self  to  receive  divine  honours  from  savages,  perished  miserably  by  the  hands  of 
those  very  savages.  —  EDD.] 
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upon  which  reason  S.  Ambrose  chargeth  him  also  with  another 
sacrilege  in  answering  GOD,  that  he  could  not  tell  what  was 
become  of  his  brother,  when  himself  had  murdered  him  ;l  with 
the  crime  of  sacrilege,  (saith  Ambrose),  in  that  he  durst  lie  to 
GOD'S  own  face  :  a  pattern  to  the  sacrilege  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

To  my  understanding,  Cain  is  yet  chargeable  with  another 
grievous  sacrilege,  even  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  for  in  it  he 
destroyed  the  temple  of  GOD,  and  in  that  temple  the  very  sacred 
image  of  GOD  :  Do  ye  not  know  (saith  S.  Paul)  that  you  are  the 
temple  of  God,  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you  ?^ 
And  again  positively,  Ye  are  the  temple  of  the  living  God.3  This 
temple  did  Cain  sacrilegiously  destroy,  and  the  Spirit  of  GOD 
which  dwelled  in  it  did  he  also  sacrilegiously  deface  and  expel ; 
even  that  HOLY  SPIRIT  [Which]  was  the  very  image  of  GOD, 
for  in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him.* 

Thus  it  appeareth  that  sacrilege  was  the  first  sin,  the  master- 
sin,  and  the  common  sin  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  com 
mitted  in  earth  by  man  in  corruption,  committed  in  paradise 
by  man  in  perfection,  committed  in  heaven  itself  by  the  angels 
in  glory ;  against  GOD  the  FATHER  by  arrogating  His  power, 
against  GOD  the  Sox  by  contemning  His  word,  against  GOD  the 
HOLY  GHOST  by  profaning  things  sanctified,  and  against  all  of 
them  in  general  by  invading  and  violating  the  Deity.5  Let  us 
now  see  how  GOD  revenged  Himself  upon  sinners  in  this  kind, 
and  by  way  of  collation  apply  it  to  ourselves  :  for  His  wisdom, 
and  power,  and  justice  are  the  same  perpetually. 

1  Crimine  Sacrilegii,  quod  Deo  credidit  mentiendum.     S.  Atnbros.  de  Para- 
diso,  cap.  xiv.  Tom.  i.  1'29  M. 

2  1  Cor.  vi.  19.  *  2  Cor.  vi.  16.  4  Gen.  i.  27. 

5  [It  has  been  noticed,  that  the  arrogating  to  things  the  titles  justly  due  to  GOD 
alone,  has  often  met  with  exemplary  punishment ;  for  example,  that  ships  named 
the  Invincible,  the  Thunderer,  &c.,  nay  even  those  called  by  the  less  arrogant, 
though  still  haughty,  names  of  the  Swiftsure  and  the  Victory,  have  often  been 
miserably  destroyed. — EDD.] 
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SECTION   II. 

The  punishment  of  Sacrilege  in  Lucifer  and  the  Angels,  upon 
Adam,  Eve,  and  Cain,  and  upon  the  old  world,  by  the  flood,  and 
upon  them  that  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  Nimrod,  and  others. 

First,  He  punished  them  by  disinheriting  and  casting  them  out 
of  their  original  possession.  Lucifer  is  cast  out  of  heaven,  Adam 
and  Eve  out  of  paradise,  Cain  (whose  name  signifies  possession,) 
out  of  his  native  possession,  to  be  a  runagate  upon  earth  :  all  of 
them  deprived  of  the  favour  of  GOD,  and  all  of  them  subject  to  a 
perpetual  curse.  Lucifer  to  perpetual  darkness,  Adam  to  perpetual 
labour,  and  Cain  to  perpetual  fear  and  instability  :  by  perpetual, 
I  mean  during  their  lives;  for  at  their  death  they  all  meet  in 
eternal  damnation.  The  life  of  Satan  is  till  the  day  of  judgment ; 
so,  though  he  liveth  so  long,  he  rcigneth  in  labour  and  travail  to 
work  wickedness  :  there  is  his  end,  and  then  is  the  time  of  his 
further  and  eternal  punishment ;  then  shall  he  and  all  his  angels 
be  cast  into  everlasting  fire.1  There  I  leave  both  him  and  them 
hopeless  of  mercy,  which  notwithstanding  is  graciously  extended 
to  Adam  and  his  posterity  repenting,  by  the  meritorious  Passion 
of  our  SAVIOUR,  Who  to  expiate  the  sacrilege  committed  by  man, 
in  aspiring  to  be  like  GOD,  debased  Himself,  being  GOD,  to 
become  a  man  :  and  as  man  would  have  left  the  earth,  and  have 
scaled  the  heaven,  so  He  left  the  heaven,  and  came  down  into 
the  earth,  living  here  in  subjection  to  man,  when  man  himself 
would  not  be  subject  to  GOD  :  therefore  (ut  contraria  contra- 
riis  curcntur)  as  the  sacrilege  was  a  capital  sin,  that  contained 
in  it  many  other  specifical  sins,  pride,  ambition,  rebellion,  hy 
pocrisy,  malice,  robbery,  and  many  other  hellish  impieties;  so 
for  a  punctual  satisfaction,  He  made  Himself  a  capital  Sacrifice, 
that  contained  innumerable  graces,  humility,  contempt  of  the 
world  and  of  Himself,  obedience,  sincerity,  love,  bounty,  and  all 
other  celestial  virtues. 

The  contemplation  of  this  exorbitant  mercy,  which  I  lea^ee 
to  be  sounded  forth  by  the  golden  trumpets  of  the  Church,  hath 

1  S.  Matt.  xxv.  41,  46. 
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led  me  a  little  forth  of  my  course.  I  return  to  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  and  will  go  on  with  them  safely,  as  I  find  them 
left  in  the  hands  of  justice,  and  the  dint  of  the  curse.  Adam 
in  his  children,  and  they  in  him,  are  all  unhappy  :  his  good  son 
Abel  is  cruelly  murdered,  and  by  whom,  but  (to  increase  his 
grief)  by  his  other  son  Cain  ?  who,  according  to  the  law  of 
nature,  ought  to  die  for  it,  as  himself  confesseth,1  and  then 
was  Adam  destitute  of  them  both.  Yet  so  is  he  notwithstand 
ing  ;  for  his  son  Cain,  the  murderer,  is  a  condemned  person,  a 
banished  man,  and  a  continual  fugitive  to  save  his  life ;  which 
nevertheless  was  at  length  casually  taken  from  him  by  the  hand 
of  Lamech ;  as  S.  Hierome  (out  of  an  author)  reporteth  :2 
"  Thus  two  of  Adam's  sons  died  unnaturally ;  and  all  the  rest, 
except  Seth,  living  wickedly,  are  not  therefore  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scriptures."  Touching  their  worldly  affairs,  all  was  evil 
and  out  of  course ;  labour,  and  sweat,  and  sorrow  vex  their 
persons ;  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  that 
formerly  were  subject  to  Adam,  will  rebel  and  become  his  ene 
mies  ;  the  earth,  that  formerly  gave  him  sustenance  of  her  own 
accord,  will  now  yield  nothing  but  by  compulsion,  and  is  be 
sides  unto  him  both  false  and  refractory  :  he  commits  his  corn 
unto  it,  and  it  renders  him  thistles  and  weeds  ;  he  planteth  his 
vineyard  in  it,  and  it  bringeth  him  thorns  and  briars :  all  the 
works  of  man  are  now  in  the  sorrow  of  his  hands.3  The 
thoughts  of  his  heart  are  only  evil  continually,4  and  the  earth 
is  corrupt  before  GOD,  and  full  of  cruelty.5 

Thus  the  soul,  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  manners  of  men, 
the  nature  of  beasts  and  fowls,  and  the  condition  of  the  earth 
itself,  being  wholly  altered  from  the  original  constitution,  and 
corrupted  by  the  contagion  of  sacrilege,  it  pleased  the  justice  of 
GOD  to  bring  the  flood  upon  the  earth,  to  sweep  away  all  the 
posterity  of  wicked  Cain  in  the  seventh  generation  ;  and  not  to 
spare  any  either  of  Adam's  line,  or  of  righteous  Seth's  gene 
ration,  [save  Noah]  and  his  family,  as  a  type  of  the  sacred  por 
tion  appropriated  to  His  worship,  which  those  sinners  of  the 
old  world  had  so  much  corrupted.  Thus  for  sacrilege  was  the 

1  Gen.  iv.  14. 

2  S.  Hieronym.  Ep.  xxxvi.  ad  S.  Damasum,  torn.  i.  157. 

3  Gen.  Hi.  17—19.  4  Gen.  vi.  5.  *  Gen.  vi.  11. 
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whole  world  destroyed  ;  in  that  universal  destruction  was  nothing- 
saved  bat  the  tenth  generation  ;  that  out  of  it,  as  from  a  better 
root,,  the  new  world  might  be  produced  and  replenished. 

But  the  coals  of  that  old  ambition  (which,  before  the  flood, 
being  once  fired  by  Satan  in  the  hearts  of  our  first  parents, 
pricked  them  on  in  a  desire  to  be  like  gods,)  came,  by  pro 
pagation  of  original  sin,  to  be  kindled  again  after  the  Hood,  in 
the  proud  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  who  by  their  mi 
raculous  work  would  also  be  like  gods;  and  by  giving  them 
selves  a  name  upon  earth,  live  (as  it  were)  eternally;  and  withal, 
provide  so  against  the  hand  of  GOD,  as  they  would  be  no  more 
in  danger  of  drowning.  Go  to  (say  they),  let  us  build  us  a  city 
dud  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  up  uuio  heaven,  that  we  mail 
(jet  us  a  name,  lest  we  be  scattered  upon  tlic  whole  earth.1  These 
were  the  giants  spoken  of  by  the  ancients,  that  did  bellare  cum, 
diis  :  they  preferred  their  own  glory  before  the  honour  of  GOP, 
and  that  Calvin  tcrmeth  "  a  sacrilegious  insolence,  that  breaketh 
out  against  GOD  Himself,  and  like  the  giants  assaults  Him.''2 
See  the  punishment :  their  sacrilegious  intent  is  miraculously 
defeated  by  GOD'S  own  immediate  hand,  their  language  con 
founded,  their  society  broken  ;  they  are  cast  out  of  their  ancient 
habitation,  and  that  which  they  most  feared  falleth  upon  them  ; 
to  be  scattered  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  bereaved 
of  their  friends  and  kindred.  For  it  is  said,  they  understood 
not  labium proximi  sui,  the  language  of  their  friends  and  neigh 
bours,  and  were  thereby  compelled  to  leave  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  dead,  and  their  family  extinct,  and  to  associate  with  those 
whom  they  did  understand. 

Besides  this,  as  there  fell  a  grievous  curse  upon  the  posterity 
of  Adam  and  Cain  for  their  sacrilege,  so  (the  divines  observe) 
did  there  also  upon  the  whole  posterity  of  their  children,  that 
is,  upon  the  whole  world.  "  The  whole  world  at  this  day  (saith 
Calvin)  feeleth  the  evil  of  this  curse  of  the  confusion  of  lan 
guages  ;"3  for  by  it  the  strongest  bond  of  human  society  and 

1  Gen.  xi.  4. 

2  "  Sacrilegam  audaciara   quee   prorumpit  contra  Deum  Ipsum,  ut  gigantum 
more  coelum  oppugnet." — Calvin    Comm.  in  Gen.  i.  60,  col.  1,  ad  fin. 

3  Hodio  mundus  hanc  calamitatem   sustinet. — Calvin.  Comm.  in  Gen.  i.  61, 
col.  2. 
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concord  is  broken,  the  hearts  of  men  alienated  one  from  an 
other,  their  means  of  commerce  taken  away,  their  manners 
changed,  and  their  minds,  thoughts,  studies,  and  dispositions, 
contrary  for  the  most  part,  and  repugnant. 

Sacrilege  being  thus  got  up  again,  bringeth  forth  immediately 
the  other  branches  of  impiety  :  for  Nimrod,  the  proud  hunter, 
and  chief  builder  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  is  not  satisfied  with 
being  like  a  god,  but  is  adored  of  his  people  as  a  god  indeed, 
and  at  length  so  taken  of  all  the  Gentiles  under  the  name  of 
Saturn,  or  Saturnus  Babylonicus.  So,  after  him,  is  his  son, 
Jupiter  Belus,  whom  the  Scripture  calleth  Bel,  Baal,  and  like 
wise  many  other  of  their  children  and  posterity,  by  whom  the 
world  in  a  short  time  becometh  full  of  gods  :  and  though  they 
daily  saw  these  their  gods  to  grow  old  and  feeble,  and  to  die 
like  men,  and  to  rot  and  putrefy  like  the  basest  creatures ;  yet 
such  was  their  stupidity,  that  out  of  wood  and  metal  they 
framed  their  images,  and  styling  those  blockish  lumps  by  the 
names  of  gods,  erected  altars  and  temples  to  them  ;  and  hon 
ouring  them  with  the  rites  of  sacrifices  and  divine  worship, 
belonging  only  to  the  true  living  GOD,  did  thus  bring  the  abo 
mination  of  idolatry  over  all  the  world. 

How  fearfully  GOD  punished  this  high  kind  of  sacrilege, 
appears  abundantly  in  the  book  of  Joshua  and  other  Scriptures  : 
all  the  kingdoms  of  Canaan,  where  it  first  began  to  spread 
itself,  were  so  universally  devoured  with  fire  and  sword,  as  never 
any  under  the  sun  were  like  unto  them.  Yea,  when  there 
were  strange  gods  in  the  house  of  Jacob,  both  against  his  will, 
and  perhaps  without  his  knowledge,  yet  the  hand  of  GOD  was 
so  upon  his  house,  as  that  his  daughter  Dinah  is  ravished,  his 
sons  Simeon  and  Levi  commit  a  cruel  murder  on  the  Sichemites, 
Jacob  thereby  liveth  in  grief  and  fear  of  his  neighbours,  his 
wife  Rachel  dieth  in  childbed,  and  his  son  Reuben  committeth 
incest  with  his  concubine  Bilhah.1 

What  should  I  tell  of  the  thirty  thousand  slain  at  once, 
about  the  golden  calf  :2  how  for  Solomon's  idolatry  his  issue 
lost  the  kingdom  of  Israel  :3  how  Israel  itself  was  carried  captive 
into  Babylon  :4  how  Manasses  is  taken  prisoner  by  the  Assyrians,5 

1  Gen.  xxxiv.  2,  26  ;  xxxv.  19,  22.  2  Exod.  xxxii.  28. 

3  1  Kings  xii.  20.  4  2  Kings  xvii.  4.  6  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11. 
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his  son  Amon  slain  by  his  servants,1  his  grandchild  Josias,  a 
good  king',  yet  also  slain,-  and  his  eldest  son,  Jchoahaz,  reign 
ing  after  him,  taken  prisoner  by  Pharaoh  Xechob,  and  dying 
in  Egypt ;  his  second  son,  Jehoiakiin,  succeeding,  taken  also 
prisoner  by  Nebuchadnezzar ;  Jerusalem  spoiled,  and  he,  his 
princes,  people,  treasure,  and  golden  vessels  of  the  temple,  all 
carried  to  Babylon,  and  all  for  idolatry.3  For  Jehoram's  ido 
latry  Jerusalem  is  taken,  he  [loseth]  his  wives  and  treasure ;  and 
all  his  sons,  save  the  youngest,  [are]  slain ;  and  himself,  after  a 
long  tormenting  disease,  hath  his  bowels  fall  out.4  So  Amaziah 
seeth  Jerusalem  defaced,  the  temple  spoiled,  his  treasure  carried 
away,  and  himself  a  prisoner  ;  and  being  restored,  driven  out 
by  treason,  and  slain  at  last.0 

1  will  wade  no  farther  in  this  kind  of  sacrilege,  which  is  never 
passed  over  in  Scripture  but  with  some  remarkable  punishments  : 
our  country,  I  hope,  doth  not  at  this  day  know  it. 


SECTION   III. 

Of  th<>  oilier  sorts  of  Sacrilege,  commonly  so  called,  as  of  time, 
persons,  function,  place,  and  other  things  consecrated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  And  first  of  time,  in  profaning  the  Sabbath. 

1  come  now  to  the  second  part,  which  indeed  is  that  which  the 
schoolmen  and  canonists  only  call  sacrilege,  as  though  the 
former  were  of  too  high  a  nature  to  be  expressed  in  this  ap 
pellation  :  so  exorbitant  a  sin,  as  that  no  name  can  properly 
comprehend  it :  Qio^ot^la,  a  warring  against  GOD,  and  Sso/3A«/3=i'a, 
a  direful  violence  upon  Divine  .Majesty,  a  superlative  sacrilege. 

The  other  and  common  kind  of  sacrilege  is  (as  was  said)  a 
violating,  misusing,  or  a  putting  away  of  things  consecrated  or 
appropriated  to  Divine  service  or  worship  of  GOD  :  it  hath  many 
branches — time,  persons,  function,  place,  and  materials.  All 
(saith  Thomas  Aquinas)  that  pertains  to  irreverent  treament  of 

1  2  Kings  xxi.  21.  2  2  Kings  xxiii.  20.         3  2  Kings  xxiv.  2  ;  xxv.  1 . 

4  2  Chron.  xxi.  17—19.       5  2  Chron.  xxv.  14,  27. 
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holy  things,  pertains  to  the  injury  of  GOD,  and  comes  under 
the  character  of  sacrilege.1  This  description  of  sacrilege  may 
well  enough  be  extended  further  than  Aquinas  did  perhaps 
intend  it,  to  the  former  or  superlative  kind. 

Sacrilege  of  time  is,  when  the  Sabbath  or  the  LORD'S  Day  is 
abused  or  profaned  :  this  GOD  expressly  punished  in  the  stick- 
gatherer.  Some  canonists  seem  not  to  reckon  this  under  the 
common  kind  of  sacrilege.2  So  that  in  all  that  followeth  we 
shall  run  the  broken  way  of  the  schoolmen  and  canonists. 


SECTION  IV. 

Sacrilege  of  Persons,  that  is  Priests  and  Ministers  consecrated  fo 
the  service  of  God,  and  the  punishments  thereof. 

Sacrilege  against  the  person  is,  when  priests  or  ministers  of 
GOD'S  divine  service  are  cither  violated  or  abused.  Fear  the 
Lord  with  all  thy  soul,  and  reverence  His  priests.3  Again,  Fear 
the  Lord  and  honour  His  priests.  For  he  bcareth  the  iniquity  of 
the  congregation,  to  make  an  atonement  for  them  before  the  Lord.4 
For  the  Levite  is  separate  to  the  Lord,  to  minister  unto  Him,  to 
bless  thee  in  His  name :  therefore  when5  Micah  had  got  a  Levite 
into  his  house,  he  rejoiced,  and  said,  1  know  that  the  Lord 
will  be  good  unto  me,  seeing  I  have  a  Levite  to  my  priest. ^ 
Touch  not  Mine  anointed,  and  do  My  prophets  no  harm.'7  Mine 
anointed,  that  is,  not  My  kings,  nor  My  priests :  and  Beware 
that  thou  forsake  not  the  Levite  as  long  as  thou  livest  upon  the 
earth.®  Beware,  saith  GOD,  as  intimating  danger  and  punish 
ment  to  hang  over  their  head  that  offered  otherwise:  and  what  ? 
not  for  wronging  the  Levite  (a  thing  too  impious),  but  for  not 
loving  and  cherishing  him  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  I  must  here 

1  "  Omne  illud  quod  ad  irreverentiam   reruin  sacrarum   pertinet,  ad  injuriaui 
Dei  pertinet,  et  habet  sacrilegii  rationem."' — Secunda  Secundae,  Qu.  99,  Art.  i. 

2  Soto,  de  justitia  et  jure,  lib.  ii.  qu.  4,  fol.  50.  6. 

3  Ecclus.  vii.  29,  31.  *  Deut.  viii.  17.  *  Deut.  x.  8. 

6  Judg.  xvii.  13.  7  Ps.  cv.  15.  8  Deut.  xii.  19. 
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note,  as  it  cometh  in  my  way,  the  remarkable  justice  and  piety 
of  Pharaoh  towards  his  idol  priests ;  that  when  by  reason  of  the 
famine  he  had  got  and  bought  unto  himself  all  the  money, 
cattle,  lands,  wealth,  and  persons  of  the  Egyptians,  yet  stretched 
he  not  forth  his  thoughts  to  the  lands  or  persons  of  his  priests  ; 
but,  commiserating  their  necessity,  allowed  them  a  [portion]  at 
his  own  charge,  that  they  might  both  live  and  keep  their  lands.1 
Musculus  hereupon  infers,  "  How  great  a  sacrilege  is  it  in  our 
princes,  that  the  good  and  lawful  ministers  of  holy  things  are 
thus  neglected?"'2  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  Micah  expected  a 
blessing  from  GOD  for  entertaining  an  idolatrous  Levite  into  his 
house,  so  Pharaoh's  piety  towards  his  priests  wanted  not  a 
blessing  from  GOP  upon  his  house,  though  Gon  hated  both  the 
idolaters  and  idolatry  itself. 

Let  us  sec  how  sacrilege  in  this  kind  hath  been  punished. 
The  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  wronging  a  Levite  villainously,  in 
abusing  his  wife  :3  Gibeah  is  therefore  destroyed  with  lire  and 
sword,  above  twenty-six  thousand  valiant  men  of  the  Benjamites 
slain,  and  the  whole  tribe  almost  wholly  rased  out  of  Israel,  with 
their  cities  and  castles.4 

Jeroboam,  making  golden  calves,  driveth  the  priests  of  the 
LORD  out  of  Israel,  and  makes  himself  other  priests,  not  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi :  for  this  he  is  overthrown  by  Abijah,  king  of 
Judah,  and  five  hundred  thousand  of  his  men  slain,  his  son 
taken  from  him,  and  his  posterity  threatened  to  be  swept  away 
like  dung;  and  those  of  them  that  died  in  the  city,  to  be 
eaten  of  dogs,  those  in  the  fields,  by  the  fowls  of  the  air.5 
Jeroboam  also  stretched  but  out  his  hand  against  the  prophet, 
to  have  him  apprehended,  and  it  is  presently  withered.6 

Joash  commanded  Zacharias,  son  of  Jehoiada  the  priest,  to  be 
slain  in  the  court  of  the  LORD'S  house  :  this  done,  he  is  over 
come  the  next  year  following  by  the  Aramites;  all  his  princes 
are  slain,  his  treasure  and  the  spoil  is  sent  to  Damascus,  himself 

1  Gen.  xlvii.  22. 

2  "  Quantum  sacrilegium  est  in  nostris  principibus,  negligi  legitimos  probosque 
sacrorum  ministros?"      [We  can  find  no  such  sentence  in  the  Commentary  of 
Musculus,  but  it  is  a  fair  abridgment  of  his  meaning.     Comm.  in  Gen.  p.  789. 
—  EDD.] 

3  .Tudg.  xix.  25.  4  Judg.  xxi.  3. 

2  Chron.  xiii.  9;    1  Kings  xiv.  10.  °   1  Kings  xiii.  4. 
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left  afflicted  with  great  diseases,  and  at  last  murdered  in  his  bed 
by  his  servants.1 

Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah,  casteth  Jeremiah  the  prophet,  first 
into  prison,  then  for  a  season  into  the  dungeon,  and  useth  him 
harshly.2  He,  and  those  that  counselled  him  to  it,  are  over 
thrown  by  Nabuchodonosor,  Jerusalem  taken,  his  sons  slain  be 
fore  his  eyes,  and  then  his  eyes  put  out,  and  the  people  carried 
captive  to  Babylon  :  but  Jeremiah  himself  is  set  at  liberty,  and 
well  intreatcd  by  his  enemies  the  Chaldeans.3 


SECTION  V. 

Sacrilege  of  Function,  by  usurping  the  Priest's  office  :  and  the 
punishment  thereof. 

Sacrilege  of  function  is,  when  those  that  are  not  called  to  the 
office  of  priesthood  or  ministry  do  usurp  upon  it.  So  Gideon 
made  an  ephod,  (that  is,  a  pontifical  ornament  of  the  taber 
nacle,)  not  at  Shilo,  but  in  his  own  city  Ophra,  whereby  the 
Israelites  fell  to  worship  it ;  or,  as  others  think,  that  he  made 
all  the  things  of  the  tabernacle,  whereby  the  people  were  drawn 
to  worship  there,  and  not  to  go  to  Shilo,  where  the  tabernacle 
was.  This  (saith  the  text)  was  the  destruction  of  Gideon  and 
his  house;  for  his  son  Abimelech,  rising  against  his  brethren, 
slew  seventy  of  them  upon  a  stone,  and  then  with  a  stone  cast 
upon  him  by  a  woman,  himself  was  first  brained,  and  after,  by 
his  own  commandment,  thrust  through  by  his  page.4 

Saul  takes  upon  him  to  offer  a  burnt-offering  to  GOD  in  the 
absence  of  Samuel.  The  kingdom  therefore  is  cut  from  his 
family,5  and  nothing  after  prospers  with  him,  but  he  runneth 
into  other  sins,  as  that  of  sparing  Agag  and  the  cattle.  He  is 
overthrown  by  the  Philistines,  himself  and  three  of  his  sons  are 
slain  by  them,6  Ishbosheth,  a  fourth  son,  by  treachery,7  and 
seven  more  are  hanged  for  appeasing  of  the  Gibeonites.8 

1  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21.  2  Jer.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  9. 

3  Jer.  xxxix.  1,  &c.  4  Judg.  viii.  27,  ix.  6. 

5  1  Sam.xiii.  14.  6  1  Sara.  xxxi.  8. 

?  2  Sam.  iv.  6.  8  2  Sam.  xxi.  6. 
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Uzzah,  being  no  Levite,  stretched  forth  his  hand  and  stayed 
the  ark  from  falling  :  it  seemed  a  pious  act,  yet  GOD  presently 
struck  him  dead  for  it.1 

Uzziah  the  king,  in  spite  of  the  priests,  goeth  into  the 
sanctuary,  and  would  burn  incense,  which  belonged  only  to 
the  priest's  office.  This  (saith  the  text)  was  his  destruction,  for 
he  transgressed  against  the  LORD  ;  therefore,  whilst  he  was  yet 
but  about  it,  having  the  incense  in  his  hand  to  burn  it,  the 
leprosy  presently  rose  in  his  forehead  :  so  that  he  was  not  only 
constrained  to  haste  himself  presently  out  of  the  temple,  but  to 
live  all  his  life  after  sequestered  from  the  company  of  men;  and, 
being  dead,  was  not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  but 
in  the  field  there  apart  from  them.2 

Let  those  that  have  impropriations  consider  whether  these 
cases  concern  not  them  ;  for,  like  Uzzali,  they  stretch  out  their 
hands  to  holy  things,  (but  would  GOD  it  were  to  no  worse 
intent),  like  Gideon  they  bring  them  into  their  own  inheritance, 
and  like  Saul  and  Uzziah  they  take  upon  them  the  priest's  office  : 
for  they  are  parsons  of  the  parish,  and  ought  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  the  sins  of  the  people. 


SECTION  VI. 

Sacrilege  of  Holy  Places,  Churches,  and  Oratories  consecrated  to 
the  honour  and  service  of  God :  and  the  fearful  punishments 
thereof  shoived  by  many  examples. 

Sacrilege  of  the  place  is,  when  the  temple  or  the  house  of 
GOD,  or  the  soil  that  is  consecrated  to  His  honour,  is  either  vio 
lated  or  profaned.  When  GOD  was  in  the  fiery  bush  at  Horcb, 
the  place  about  it  was  presently  sanctified,  so  that  Moses  him 
self  might  neither  come  near  the  bush,  nor  stand  aloof  upon  the 
holy  ground  with  his  shoes  on,  but  in  reverence  of  the  place 
must  be  barefooted.3  So  when  GOD  descended  upon  Mount 
Sinai,  His  Presence  made  the  place  round  about  it  holy.  He 

1  "2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7.  -"  2  Chron.  xxvi.  16,  &c.  3  Exod.  iii.  5. 
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commanded  therefore  that  marks  should  be  set  upon  the  border, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  ground  :  and  that  if  man  or 
beast  did  but  touch  it,  they  should  be  either  stoned  or  thrust 
through  with  a  dart.1 

Thus  afore  the  law  :  when  the  law  was  given,  first  the  taber 
nacle,  and  then  the  temple,  were  full  of  sanctification,  both  by 
the  Presence  of  GOD  and  by  the  decree  of  His  mouth,  as  ap- 
peareth  abundantly  in  scripture  :2  therefore  grievous  punish 
ments  were  always  inflicted  upon  such  as  did  violate  them  in 
any  thing.  If  any  man  (saith  the  Geneva  translation)  destroy 
the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy  ;  for  the  temple  of  God 
is  holy.3  The  Greek  is  much  more  copious,  and  doth  not  restrain 
it  to  them  only  that  destroy  the  temple,  but  extendeth  it  to  all 
that  either  destroy  or  abuse  it  in  any  sort  :  E'i  TI;  rbv  vaov  TOV 


TS  ujtxejj.    The  vulgar  Latin  doth  well  express  it  :  Si  quis 
templum  Dei  violaverit,   disperdet  eum  Deus,  fyc.  ;  for  the  word 
QQiipto    is    corrumpo,    veoco,    calamitatem    infero,  perdo,    defloro, 
violo,  vitio  :   so  that  it  contains  as  well  the  lesser  inj  uries  done 
to  the  temple,  as  that  great  and  capital  crime  of  destroying  it  ; 
but  because  the  Apostle  useth  one  word  in  both  places,  <f  9;«pe» 
and  $Qspel,  they  likewise  in  the   [Geneva  version]   would  have 
one  word  in  both  places,    [and  fix]    upon  the  word  destroy, 
which  to  my  understanding  is  too  particular,   and   might  have 
been  better  expressed  by  a  word  of  more  general  signification  ; 
as  to  say,  if  any  man  spoil  the  temple  of  GOD,  GOD  shall  spoil 
him  :  that  is  to  say,  if  he  spoil  the  temple,  either  by  destroying 
it,  or  defacing  it,  or  violating  it  in  any  course,  as  by  robbing, 
stealing,  or  taking  from  it  any  ornaments,  ......  goods,  rights, 

......  means  of  maintenance,  or  by  abusing  it  in  any  manner 

whatsoever,  GOD  shall  spoil  him  in  one  sort  or  other,  as  of  his 
patrimony,  lands,  goods,  liberty,  pleasures,  health,  and  life 
itself;  children,  family,  and  posterity:  and  not  so  only,  but  by 
casting  also  upon  him  divers  fearful  visitations  and  misfortunes, 
more  or  less,  as  in  His  wisdom  shall  [seem  fit.4]  The  word 

1  Exod.  xix.  21.  *  Exod.  xl.  34,  35;    1  Kings  viii.  10,  11. 

3  1  Cor.  iii.  17. 

4  [The  printed  copy  reads,  —  as  m  His  wisdom  shall  soon  .....  which  seems 
an  error  of  the  transcriber.  —  EDD.] 
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destroy  is  not  properly  said  of  any  punishment  that  tcndcth  only 
to  vi'ork  amendment :  and  GOD  doubtless  often  spoileth  a  man 
of  the  things  he  delighteth  in,  not  to  his  whole  destruction,  but 
to  awaken  him  to  amendment. 

Let  us  see  in  what  manner  GOD  hath  punished  this  kind  of 
sacrilege  among  the  Jews. 

In  the  time  of  the  law,  though  frequent  examples  are  not  to 
be  expected,  for  that  there  was  but  one  temple  of  GOD  in  both 
the  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  [Israel],  namely  that  of  Jerusalem, 
built  by  Solomon,  and  for  the  most  part  p[iously]  preserved  in 
after  ages.  Another  there  was  at  Samaria,  which  [was]  builded 
upon  Mount  Gerizim,  like  to  that  of  Jerusalem,  by  licence  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  being  afterward  destroyed  by  Ilyrcanus, 
king  of  Judah,  gave  occasion  to  the  Samaritan  woman  to  say 
unto  CHRIST,  Our  Fathers  worshipped  in  this  mountain.1  A 
third  also,  for  the  dispersed  Jews  in  Egypt,  built  by  Onias,  son 
of  Onias  the  high  priest,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.2 
But  these  two,  being  against  the  commandment  of  GOD  (Mho 
would  have  no  temple  but  at  Jerusalem)  I  meddle  not  with,  nor 
with  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  being  many  in  every  city, 
four  hundred  and  eighty  in  Jerusalem,  instituted  for  strangers, 
as  the  temple  was  for  the  citizens,  and  erected  of  later  time 
without  any  mention  of  them  in  the  Old  Testament  or  books 
Apocryphal.  Let  us  sec,  I  say,  examples  of  this  kind. 

Nadab  and  Abihu,  sons  of  Aaron,  polluted  the  tabernacle,  by 
neglecting  the  sanctified  fire  of  the  altar,  and  offering  incense 
by  strange  and  common  fire  :  they  were  therefore  devoured  by 
strange  fire  sent  upon  them  by  the  LORD  Himself. 

llophni  and  Phinchas,  the  sons  of  Eli,  made  a  sacrilegious 
rapine  upon  the  offering  of  the  LORD,  upon  the  fat,  and  upon 
the  ilcsii,  and  upon  the  holy  portion ;  polluting  also  the  sanc 
tified  place  with  sacrilegious  adultery.3  GOD  termcth  this  a 
dishonouring  Himself,  and  saith,  Them  that  honour  Me,  I 
will  honour  ;  and  tliey  that  despise  Me,  shall  be  despised.*  Here 
upon  He  threateneth,  first,  to  cut  off  the  arm  of  Eli's  father's 
house,  (i.e.  the  authority  and  honour  of  the  priesthood) ;  which 

1  S.  John  iv.  20. 

-  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  12,.  c.  14.     De  Bello  Judaico,  c.  7. 

•">  1  Sara.  ii.  12.  4   1  Sam.  ii.  30. 
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was  performed  when  Solomon  cast  out  Abiathar,  [the  great 
grandson]  of  Eli,  out  of  the  priest's  office,  and  bestowed  it  on 
Zadoc,  being  of  another  family  :l  secondly,  that  all  of  his  family 
should  die  before  they  came  to  be  old  :  which  himself  did  partly 
see  in  his  own  sons  :  thirdly,  that  his  sons  Hophni  and  Phinehas 
should  die  both  in  one  day  :  fourthly,  that  he  should  see  his 
enemy  possess  his  office,  and  that  the  remnant  of  his  family 
should  crouch  and  be  suitors  to  him  for  relief  and  favour.  All 
which  undoubtedly  came  to  pass  :  and  yet  with  all  this  was  not 
the  wrath  of  GOD  appeased  ;  but  spreading  itself  into  a  further 
agony  of  indignation,  fell  not  only  upon  the  whole  people  of 
Israel,  but  also  upon  the  holiest  monuments  of  the  glory  of 
GOD.  The  Word  of  the  LORD  became  rare  and  precious  :  there 
was  no  manifest  vision  :  the  army  of  Israel  is  beaten  by  the 
Philistines,  and  about  four  thousand  of  them  slain  in  one  battle, 
and  thirty  thousand  in  another :  the  ark  of  GOD  taken  prisoner, 
and  carried  captive  into  the  house  of  Dagon  the  Philistines' 
idol :  Hophni  and  Phinehas  died :  Eli  fallcth  backward  and 
breaketh  his  neck  :  the  wife  of  Phinehas  falleth  untimely  into 
travail,  and  dieth  with  grief.2  Fourscore  and  five  priests  of 
Eli's  house  are,  at  Saul's  commandment,  tyrannously  slain  all 
in  one  day.  Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests,  with  the  men,  women, 
children,  sucklings,  oxen,  sheep,  and  asses,  all  destroyed.3  And 
finally,  to  cut  the  priesthood  for  ever  from  the  house  of  Eli, 
Solomon  cast  Abiathar  out  of  it  (being  the  fourth  in  succession 
after  Eli),  and  brought  in  Zadoc  of  another  family.4  Oh,  the 
dreadful  justice  of  Almighty  GOD  !  But  such  of  old  was  the 
fruit  of  sacrilege;  and  such  effects  it  still  produceth. 

Joash  stoned  Zachariah  in  the  court  of  the  temple.  This 
double  sacrilege  of  person  and  place  was  punished  by  the 
slaughter  of  his  people,  loss  of  his  treasure,  diseases  of  his 
body,  and  murder  of  his  person,  as  we  have  already  cleared  in 
'  Sacrilege  of  the  Person.' 

So  Uzziah,  entering  the  sanctuary  by  force,  and  attempting 
the  priest's  office  in  burning  incense,  committed  sacrilege  of 
place  and  person,  [and]  was  punished  as  we  have  cleared. 

Ahaz  committeth  idolatry,  and  spoileth  the  temple  of  the  trea- 

1  1  Kings  ii.  26.  '2  I  Sam.  iv.  18,  19. 

3  1  Sam.  xxii.  18.  4   1  Chron.  vi.  8. 
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sure  and  sonic  other  ornaments.  He  is  first  given  into  the 
hands  of  the  Azarites  or  Assyrians;  then  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
slaycth  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  his  soldiers,  all  in 
one  day,  and  taking  two  hundred  thousand  women  and  children 
prisoners,  took  away  also  much  spoil,  which  they  brought  to 
Samaria.  The  Edomites  also  beat  him,  and  captivated  his 
people;  and  the  Philistines  took  and  inhabited  many  of  his 
cities.  In  this  affliction  he  farther  spoileth  the  temple  of  the 
vessels,  and  shutteth  it  up  ;  and,  dying  an  idolater  and  sacri 
legious,  is  not  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  father,  but  apart 
in  Jerusalem.1 

Nabuchodonosor,  otherwise  called  Nebuchadnezzar,  spoileth 
the  temple,  carrieth  thence  all  the  treasure  and  holy  vessels,2 
slayeth  those  that  were  fled  thither  for  safety  ;  after  by  his  ser 
vants  burnt  it.:5  lie  is  stricken  with  madness,  cast  out  of  his 
kingdom,  liveth  among  beasts,  and  like  a  beast,  feedeth  upon 
grass,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagle's  feathers,  and  his 
nails  like  bird's  clawTs.4  And  in  the  days  of  his  grandchild  was 
his  family  clean  extinguished,  and  his  great  empire  taken  from 
him  by  force,  and  given  to  the  Persians.5 

xVntiochus  Epiphancs,  sou  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of 
Syria,  entereth  into  the  sanctuary,  and  taketh  away  the  golden 
altar  and  the  treasure  of  the  temple,  even  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  talents.  Presently  his  posterity  and  glory  altereth,  his 
captains  are  slain,  his  armies  beaten,  and  all  his  affairs  were  so 
unfortunate,  that  calling  his  friends  unto  him,  [he]  confesseth 
that  he  was  fallen  into  that  adversity  and  flood  of  misery,  for 
that  evil  he  had  done  at  Jerusalem  :  "  for  I  took  (saith  he)  all 
the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  in  it,  ...  and  I  know 
that  these  troubles  are  come  upon  me  for  the  same  cause ;  and 
behold  I  must  die  with  great  sorrow  in  a  strange  land."6  Thus 
in  passions  of  grief  he  ended  his  days.7  Yet  did  not  this  end 
his  tragedy,  for  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator  was  deprived  of  his 

1   2  Chron.  xxviii.  -  2  Kings  xxiv.  13.  a  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  17. 

4  Dan.  iv.  33.  5  Dan.  v. 

6  He  had  a  violent  fall  out  of  his  chariot,  and  he  was  tormented  with  a  hor 
rible  disease  ;  worms  came  out  of  his  body,  and  his  flesh  fell  off  for  pain,  and 
no  man  could  endure  his  stink. — 2  Mace.  ix.  7,  8f  &c. 

'•    1  Mace,  vi,  II,  12. 
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kingdom  by  his  uncle  Demetrius,  and  put  to  death  :  and  al 
though  Alexander  Epiphanes,  his  other  son,  a  brother  of  An- 
tiochus  Eupator,  recovered  the  kingdom,  and  slew  Demetrius, 
and  fortified  himself  by  the  marriage  of  Cleopatra,  daughter  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  to  his  great  happiness,  as  he  thought, 
yet  GOD  turned  it  to  his  own  destruction ;  for  Ptolemy  took 
both  her  and  the  kingdom  from  him,  and  gave  them  to  his 
enemy  Demetrius  Nicanor ;  and  whilst  he  fled  to  save  his  life, 
to  his  friend  Zabdiel  the  Arabian,  he  struck  off  his  head  and 
sent  it  to  Ptolemy  :l  notwithstanding  this,  his  son  Antiochus 
Theos,  being  but  a  child,  by  the  help  of  Tryphon,  was  restored 
to  his  father's  kingdom,  and  overthrew  Demetrius  Nicanor,2 
who  flying,  is  imprisoned  by  Arsaces,  king  of  Persia,3  and  after 
slain  :  so  that  Antiochus  seemeth  now4  secure,  but  the  hand  of 
GOD  is  still  upon  the  posterity  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the 
sacrilegist;  for  even  now  doth  Tryphon  himself  murder  his 
grandchild  Antiochus  Theos,5  and  ending  that  line,  usurpeth 
the  kingdom.6 

Touching  the  sacrilegious  attempt  made  by  Antiochus  and 
sonic  of  his  soldiers  upon  the  temple  of  [Nanea]  (or  Diana,  as 
Lyra  taketh  it,)  in  Persia,  and  the  terrible  destruction  that  fell 
immediately  upon  them,7  I  pass  it  over  as  not  belonging  to  this 
place. 

Heliodorus,  the  treasurer  of  king  Seleucus,  is  sent  by  his 
master  to  fetch  the  innumerable  money  that  was  in  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  not  belonging  to  the  provision  of  the  sacrifices, 
but  deposited  there  in  safety  for  widows  and  orphans.  The 
high-priest  Onias  declareth  to  him,  that  there  was  not  above 
four  hundred  talents  of  silver  and  two  hundred  of  gold :  and 
both  he  and  the  rest  of  the  priests,  and  the  rest  of  the  city, 
prayed  instantly  to  GOD  to  preserve  the  treasury;  notwithstand 
ing  Heliodorus  and  his  soldiers  approached  unto  it,  and  presently 
there  appeared  a  terrible  man  on  horseback,  richly  barbed,  be 
tween  two  young  men  of  notable  strength,  and  the  horse  run 
ning  fiercely  upon  him,  struck  him  on  the  breast  with  his 

1  1  Mace.  xi.  17.  2  1  Mace.  xii.  55.  3  1  Mace.  xiv.  2. 

4  [The  printed  copy,  with  a  manifest  error,  reads  not. — EDO.] 

5  Within  thirty  years  after  the  sacrilege. 

6  1  Mace.  xiii.  31.     Read  2  Mace.  ix.  7.  "2  Mace.  i.  16. 
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forefoot,  and  the  young  men  scourged  him  continually  with 
many  sore  stripes :  so  that  llcliodorus  falling  to  the  ground, 
and  covered  with  great  darkness,  was  carried  away  in  a  horse- 
litter,  desperate  of  life,  till  by  entreaty,  Onias  prayed  for  him, 
and  thereupon  the  young  men  appearing  again  to  Ilehodorus, 
willed  him  to  give  Onias  thanks,  because  GOD  for  his  sake  had 
spared  his  life.  Scleucus  after  this  would  have  sent  another, 
but  Ilehodorus  advising  him  to  send  his  enemy  he  gave  it  over  : 
If  tlion  hast  an  enemy  or  traitor  send  him  thither,  and  thuu  sJialt 
receive  him  trc/l  scourycd :  for  in  that  place,  no  doubt,  there  is  an, 
cKjiccift/  power  of  God :  for  He  That  dwelleth  in  heaven  hath  His 
ci/<>  on  that  place,  and  defendeth  it,  and  He  beateth  and  destroyeth 
them  that  come  to  hurt  if.1 

Lysiniachus,  a  man  of  great  power  in  Jerusalem,  brother  and 
deputy  to  Mcnclaus  the  high-priest,  purloineth  much  of  the 
golden  vessels,  and  in  the  Geneva  translation  is  termed  a  church 
robber.  lie  falleth  into  hatred  of  his  countrymen,  the  Jews, 
and  having  about  three  thousand  for  his  guard,  is  notwith 
standing,  in  a  tumult  of  the  people,  oppressed  with  clubs, 
dust,  and  stones,  and  in  that  manner  slain  near  unto  the 
trcasurv,  with  some  of  his  company,  many  others  of  them  being- 
wounded. - 

Callisthcncs,  who  had  set  fire  upon  the  holy  gates,  flying 
after  into  a  cottage,  the  same  was  also  set  on  fire  and  he  burned 
in  it.' 

Mcnclaus,  having  obtained  by  money  the  high-priesthood, 
stealeth  certain  of  the  golden  vessels  out  of  the  temple,  giving 
part  away,  and  selling  part  unto  the  Tynans  and  others  :  he  is 
afterwards  accused  to  Antioehus  Eupator  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  evils  in  Judca,  and  for  the  sacrilege  committed  by 
him  about  the  holy  fire  and  ashes  of  the  altar,  he  is  put  to 
death  at  Bcnea,  by  an  engine  upon  the  top  of  a  high  tower, 
ordained  for  the  punishment  of  sacrilege  and  other  great  offences, 
by  overwhelming  the  offenders  with  ashes;  and,  being  dead,  he 
must  not  be  buried,  for  that  he  was  a  sacrilegist.4  Let  those 
clergymen  that  defraud  their  churches  of  their  lands  or  goods 
consider  this  example. 

1   2  Mace.  iii.  38,  30.  2  2  Mace.  iv.  ,'Ut. 

•'  -2  Mace.  vi.  33.  4  2  Mace.  xiii.  4. 
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Nicanor,  governor  of  Judsea  under  Eupator,  (stretching  forth 
his  hand  towards  the  temple)  svveareth,  that  if  Judas  Maccabajus 
were  not  delivered  unto  him  prisoner,  he  would  make  it  a  plain 
field,  and  break  down  the  altar,  and  erect  an  [altar  and  a]  tem 
ple  to  Bacchus.  At  the  next  encounter,  Judas  with  a  small 
power  slayeth  thirty-five  thousand  of  Nicanor's  army,  and 
among  them,  unwittingly,  Nicanor  himself,  whose  head,  and 
the  hand  with  the  shoulder  that  he  had  stretched  forth  against 
the  temple,  he  caused  to  be  cut  off  and  carried  to  Jerusalem, 
and  showed  there  to  the  priests  and  others;  and  cut  out  the 
tongue,  and  minced  it,  and  cast  it  to  the  birds,  and  set  the  head 
on  the  castle.1 

Thus,  touching  local  sacrilege,  I  have  gone  through  the 
canonical  and  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament :  before 
I  enter  into  the  New  (which  will  be  very  short),  I  desire  to  re 
member  one  that  happened  in  the  mean  time. 

Pompey  the  Great,  by  help  of  Hyrcanus,  taketh  Jerusalem, 
and  battering  down  a  wall  of  the  temple,  maketh  there  a  great 
slaughter,  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  priests  themselves, 
that  even  then  were  at  the  sacrifices,  and  choosed  rather  to  die 
than  to  intermit  the  same  :  and  then  entering  with  his  soldiers 
into  the  sanctuary,  did  behold  those  sacred  things  which  a  pro 
fane  eye  never  saw  before  ;  the  golden  table,  the  candlestick, 
the  sacrificing  instruments,  and  what  might  tempt  a  wasteful 
general,  two  thousand  talents  of  holy  treasure,  which  Pompey 
notwithstanding,  to  the  glory  of  his  heathen  piety,  would  never 
touch,  but  commanded  that  the  ministers  should  cleanse  the 
temple  presently,  and  continue  their  daily  sacrifices,  making 
Hyrcanus  now  high-priest.2  Hitherto  all  glory  and  fortune  at 
tended  Pompey's  servants ;  three  times  he  triumpheth,  and  is  as 
well  conqueror  of  the  hearts  of  his  nation,  as  of  their  persons, 
whom  he  subdued.  Some  in  Plutarch  (where  his  conquests  are 
recited)  compare  them  with  Alexander  the  Great;  but  after  this 
sacrilege  (to  my  knowledge  observe  it)  nothing  doth  prosper 
with  him,  but  as  conducing  to  his  hurt :  "Oh,  would  GOD  he 
had  died  while  his  fortune  was  yet  like  Alexander's  !  for  in  the 
rest  of  his  life  his  prosperities  were  hateful,  and  his  miseries 

1  2  Mace.  xiv.  33  ;  xv.  27.  2  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  xiv.  §  8. 
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bitter/'1  He  hastctli  home  into  Italy  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  his  family  and  country,  where  he  findeth  that  his  wife  Mutia 
had  played  the  harlot,  and  therefore  divorceth  her :  that  the 
senate  one  while  slight  and  deride  him,  another  while  magnify 
him  and  use  him  for  necessity,  but  always  suspect  him,  in  great 
opposition  with  the  principal  men  :  and  when  he  had  married 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Ca3sar,  to  be  reconciled  with  him,  she  be 
came  abortive  of  her  first  child,  and  died  of  her  second,  and  the 
child  also,  all  in  a  short  space.  Then  runneth  the  dissension 
between  Csesar  and  him,  which  groweth  to  arms  on  both  sides ; 
and  when  Crcsar  at  first  had  the  advantage,  yet  he  offereth 
Pompey  conclusions  of  peace,  which  Pompey  (ordained  to  de 
struction)  refuscth  ;  and  having  at  last,  by  the  confluence  of 
senators  and  active  men  unt>  him,  more  than  double  the  army 
of  Cicsar,  besides  an  invincible  navy  to  secure  him,  lie  joineth 
battle  with  great  hope  and  probability  of  victory  near  Fharsalia 
in  Thcssaly,  but  is  overthrown,  and  flying  to  his  great  friend 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  is  there  barbarously  murdered  at  his  landing, 
in  the  sight  of  his  wife  and  son,  his  head  struck  off,  and  his 
body  cast  upon  the  shore.  Plutarch,  in  his  life,  admiring 
whence  this  change  of  fortune  should  come,  supposes  it  to  be 
for  misgoverning  the  commonwealth :  I,  by  the  precedent 
examples,  impute  to  his  sacrilege,  which  after  that  manner 
wrought  still  upon  his  posterity  to  the  extirpation  of  his  family. 
For  his  son,  Cneius  Pompeius,  overcome  in  Spain  by  Casar,  is 
slain  also  in  fight.2  And  his  other  son,  Sextus  Pompeius,  driven 
out  of  Egypt  into  Asia,  is  there  slain  by  the  commandment,  of 
Antonius.3 

Marcus  Crassus,4  being  the  second  time  consul  with  Pompey 
the  Great,  had  now  by  lot  the  charge  of  Syria;  and  marching 
with  a  mighty  army  against  the  Parthians,  he  came  to  Jerusa- 

1    [Cf.  Juvenal,  x.  283  : 

"  Proviua  Pompeio  dederat  Campania  febres 
Optandas.     Sed  multae  urbes,  et  publica  vota 
Vicerunt.     Igitur  fortuna  ipsius  et  Urbis 
Servatuin  victo  caput  abstulit.1' — EDD.] 

-   Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  ii.  105.  '  Appian.  de  Bell.  Civil,  v.  144. 

1  "Tliis  larger  account  of  Crassus'  sacrilege  was  found  in  a  loose  paper,  written 
with  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  own  hand."  [Note  by  Jeremy  Stephens. — In  the  pre 
sent  edition  the  shorter  account  is  omitted. — EDD.] 
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lem,  and  seeing  the  treasure  of  the  temple  (which  Pompey  forbare 
to  meddle  with),  he  took  away  two  thousand  talents  of  money, 
and  all  the  gold,  amounting  to  eight  thousand ;  and  besides  this, 
the  golden  beam,  weighing  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds, 
whereon  the  veils  did  hang.  To  say  truth,  the  golden  beam 
was  delivered  to  him  by  Eleazar  the  priest,  as  a  ransom  for  all 
the  rest,  Crassus  swearing  to  take  nothing  else :  but  having  the 
one,  he  would  not  leave  the  other.  The  beam  he  broke,  and 
coined  it  into  money  for  payment  of  his  soldiers. 

The  success  was  this.  Many  grievous  tempests  of  thunder 
and  lightning  opposed  his  army ;  a  violent  wind  brake  the 
bridge  he  made  for  his  passage;  his  camp  was  twice  stricken 
with  lightning :  and  divers  other  such  prodigious  events  are 
noted  by  Plutarch.  Joining  battle  with  his  enemy,  his  dear  son 
was  first  slain  in  his  own  sight,  with  the  flower  of  his  cavalry, 
and  then  all  the  Roman  army  slaughtered  or  discomfited. 
Himself,  though  Surenas  the  general  would  have  saved  him, 
was  also  slain :  being  dead,  his  head  and  his  hand  (that  com 
mitted  the  sacrilege),  like  Nicanor's  in  the  Maccabees,  were 
stricken  off,  and,  with  other  monuments  of  the  Roman  glory, 
most  contemptuously  abused  and  derided,  in  triumphs,  plays, 
and  public  meetings.  It  is  noted  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
overthrows  that  ever  the  Romans  had.1 

Some  report,  that  the  Parthians,  in  derision  of  his  avarice, 
poured  molten  gold  into  his  mouth  ;  and  say  also  that  he  slew 
himself  by  thrusting  his  riding-wand  into  his  own  brains  through 
his  eye.  But,  I  take  it,  he  that  thus  killed  himself  was  Pub. 
Crassus  Nucianus,  brother  to  the  grandfather  of  this  M.  Cras 
sus,  overthrown  also  in  the  Parthian  wars  by  Aristonicus. 

It  is  much  to  be  admired,  that  none  of  the  heathen  Emperors 
of  Rome,  after  Titus,  (many  of  them  being  notoriously  wicked 
and  prodigal,)  nor  Gensericus  and  his  Vandals,  did  not  convert 
such  goodly  rich  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  as  those  of  the  Temple 
were,  into  ready  money,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  great  ar 
mies,  and  other  public  necessities  of  state  ;  but  that  they  should 
suffer  them  to  be  preserved  without  any  loss  or  embezzling,  for 
the  space  of  five  hundred  years  together.  But  the  providence 

1  Joseph.  Antiq.  lib.  14,  cap.  13.  Plutarch,  in  M.  Crasso.  Pseudo-Appian. 
Bell.  Parth.  iii.  65.  [Ed.  Schweigh.] 
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of  GOD  is  very  remarkable  in  preserving  them,  until  they  came 
to  the  great  Christian  Emperor  Justinian,  who  disposed  them  to 
Christian  churches,  as  is  showed.1 

The  learned  Mr.  Fuller2  thinks  that  it  is  unknown  what  be 
came  of  these  vessels  after  Titus  carried  them  to  Rome.  But  it 
appeareth  he  is  mistaken  in  this  ;  though  not  in  his  opinion 
that  the  Holy,  and  Holy  of  Holies  remained  entire  and  un tor 
tured  till  all  was  destroyed  at  the  captivity  of  Babylon  ;  though 
the  outward  courts  and  chambers  had  been  often  plundered. 
And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is  very  probable,  hence  may  we  well 
consider  and  admire  the  wonderful  providence  of  GOD,  in  de 
fending  the  Temple  in  the  principal  parts  of  it,  for  the  benefit 
of  His  own  worship  and  glory,  though  lie  suffered  the  outward 
to  be  plundered  oftentimes,  for  the  sins  and  wickedness  of  the 
people.  Though  at  last,  when  GOD  resolved  to  pat  an  end  to 
the  Jews'  state  and  religion,  then  He  suffered  the  Temple  to  be 
burnt  and  destroyed  utterly  ;  never  suffering  it  to  be  built  again, 
though  it  were  attempted  divers  times. 

But  yet  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  of  the  Temple,  (which 
were  moveablc  things,  that  might  be  carried  away  to  another 
country,  and  at  one  time  or  other  might  serve  for  some  good  use 
and  purpose,)  GOD  preserved  fli  all  the  changes  and  transmigra 
tions  that  happened,  till  He  brought  them  at  length  to  the 
hands  of  a  religious  and  pious  Emperor,  who  bestowed  them 

1  ["  Titus  also  did  not  convert  them  to  any  private  use,  bat  carried  them  to 
Rome,  where  they  continued  many   years  in  the  Capitol,  until  Gensericus  the 
Vandal  sacked  Rome,  and  from  thence,  among  other  treasures,  carried  them  to 
Carthage,  and  there  also  they  were  preserved   till   Belisarius,  the  great  general, 
under  Justinian  the  Emperor,   conquered   Carthage  ;  and  among  the  riches  and 
plunder  that  they   won   there,   when   Gelimer,  the  fourth  king,  a  successor  after 
Gensericus,  was  taken,  and  other  riches  and  great  spoils,  he  took  and  recovered 
the  holy  vessels  of  the  Temple,  and  brought   them    to   Constantinople,  to  the 
Emperor  Justinian.      When  Justinian  had  them,  he  was  informed  by  a  Jew  and 
some  others  that  they  were  the  consecrated  vessels  of  the  Temple,  and  that  they 
would  not  prosper  in  any  man's  custody  ;   and  that  for  detaining  of  them  formerly, 
Rome  was   conquered  by    Gensericus.     When  thus  the  vessels  were  brought  to 
Constantinople,  and  presented  to  Justinian  the  Emperor,  he  greatly  feared,  and 
was  very  unwilling  to   convert  them  to  any  private  use,  or  to  his  own  treasury  ; 
but  upon  advice  sent  them   to   Christian  churches  at  Jerusalem,  and  so  cleared 
himself  of  them,  and  would  not  be  guilty  of  any  suspicion  of  sacrilege." — Jeremy 
Stephens.] 

2  Nic.  Fuller,  Misc.  Sac.  Lib.  iii.  p.  438, 
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upon  Christian  churches,  even  at  Jerusalem,  from  whence  they 
came. 

Shortly  after  this,  our  SAVIOUR,  CHRIST,  cometh  into  the 
world;  mid,  though  reproving  it  of  all  kinds  of  sins,  He 
punisheth  not  one,  save  only  sacrilege.  He  refuseth  to  be 
judge  in  parting  the  inheritance  between  the  two  brethren,  and 
He  would  give  no  sentence  against  the  woman  taken  in  adul 
tery  ;  but  in  case  of  sacrilege,  Himself  makes  the  whip,  Him 
self  punisheth  the  offenders,  Himself  overthrows  the  money- 
tables,  and  drives  out  the  profaners  of  the  temple,  with  their 
sheep  and  their  oxen  ;  not  suffering  the  innocent  doves  to  remain, 
though  all  these  were  for  sacrifices,  and  put  in  the  court-yard.1 
Such  was  His  zeal  in  this  kind  of  sacrilege,  that  He  refused  not 
to  be  the  accuser,  the  judge,  and  the  executioner  :  and  this  not 
only  once,  but  twice  ;  [the  first  time,]  at  the  beginning  of  His 
ministry,  recited  by  S.  John,  and  the  last  near  the  conclusion 
thereof,  mentioned  by  S.  Matthew. 

As  for  the  sacrilege  of  Judas  and  Pilate,  the  one  in  robbing 
the  sacred  purse  of  our  SAVIOUR,  the  other  of  rifling  the  holy 
treasure  of  the  temple  ;  they  are  such  petty  things  in  respect  of 
their  inexpressible  crimes  about  the  death  of  our  SAVIOUR,  as  I 
dare  not  apply  their  punishment  hither.  But  Judas  hanged 
himself,2  and  throwing  himself  down  headlong,  burst  asunder 
in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out.3  Pilate,  in  the  dis 
pleasure  of  Caius  the  Emperor  about  the  money  of  the  Temple, 
is  by  him  banished  to  Lyons,  in  France ;  and  there,  distracted 
with  grief  and  misfortune,  slayeth  himself  with  his  own  hands.4 

So  Herod  is  deposed  by  Caius  from  his  Tetrarchy,  and  per 
petually  banished  also  to  Lyons,  with  his  wife  Herodias,  and 
dies  miserably ;  their  goods  confiscated  by  Caius,  and  given  to 
Agrippa.5  Josephus  also  noteth,  that  within  a  hundred  years 
all  his  progeny,  except  a  very  few  of  the  multitude,  were  con 
sumed  and  extinct.6 

1   S.  John  ii.  14.     S.  Matt.  xxi.  12.  2  S.  Matt,  xxvii.  5. 

3  Acts  i.  18.  4  Euseb.  1.  ii.  c.  7. 

5  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  viii.  c.  14.  6  Joseph.  Ant.  lib.  xviii.  c.  1 1. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Sacrilege  of  materials  or  things  :  as  of  the  Ark  of  God  taken  Inj 
the  Philistines  :  of  the  two  hundred  shekels  of  silver,  a  wedge 
of  (/old,  with  the  Babylonian  garment,  stolen  by  Achan  .-'  of 
the  money  concealed  by  Ananias  and  Sapphira  ;2  with  the, 
fearful  punishments  that  fell  up on  them  all. 

Sacrilege  of  things  and  materials,  I  call  that  which  is  done 
upon  things  properly  settled  in  holy  places,  or  belonging  unto 
them  ;  of  this  sort  seemeth  the  very  Ark  itself,  whiles  it  tra 
velled  up  and  down,  and  remained  not  cither  at  the  tabernacle 
at  Shiloh,  or  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

The  citizens  and  borderers  of  Ashdod,  overthrowing  the 
children  of  Israel,  took  in  battle  the  Ark  of  GOD  ;  they  use  it 
with  all  reverence,  and  place  it  in  their  temple,  by  their  god 
Dagon  :  but  the  next  morning  their  god  Dagon  was  fallen  down 
on  his  face  (as  adoring  the  Ark),  his  head  and  hands  were 
stricken  off,  and  such  a  destruction  and  death  was  upon  the 
people,  that  the  very  cry  of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven,  and 
those  that  were  not  slain  were  smitten  with  emerods,3  besides 
a  plague  of  mice  that  was  upon  them  :  consulting  therefore 
with  their  priests,  they  not  only  send  back  the  Ark  with  all 
honour,  but  with  a  sin-offering  also  of  golden  emerods  and 
golden  mice,  to  be  a  perpetual  monument  of  their  penance  and 
punishment.4 

The  Bethshemites  (whilst  the  Ark  was  among  the  Philistines) 
presumed  to  look  into  it :  GOD  for  this  attempt  slayeth  of  the 
people  fifty  thousand  and  seventy  men.  And  the  people  lamented, 
because  the  Lord  hud  smitten  many  of  the  people  with  a  great 
slaughter.  And  the  men  of  Betlishemcsli  said,  Who  is  able  to 
stand  before  this  holy  Lord  God  ?  and  to  whom  shall  lie  go  up 
from  us  ?5  So  for  touching  it  with  unsanctified  hands  (though 
to  save  it  from  falling)  was  Uzzah  slain,  as  we  said  before  in  the 
Sacrilege  of  Function.^ 

1  Josh.  vii.  21.  •  Acts  v.  6.  3  1  Sam.  v.  4. 

4   1  Sam.  vi.  \.  r'   1  Sam.  vi.  19.  fi  2  Sam.  vi.  7. 
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Achan,  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho,  stealeth  two  hundred 
shekels  of  silver  and  a  wedge  of  gold,  from  the  rest  of  the  gold 
and  silver  and  metal,  that  by  the  commandment  of  Gou1  was 
to  be  consecrated  and  brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  did  put  it  even  with  his  own  stuff,  saith  the  text.2  This 
offence  of  this  one  man  brought  a  punishment  in  general  upon 
the  whole  people :  in  the  assault  at  Ai  they  are  overthrown,  and 
can  no  more  stand  before  their  enemies  (as  GOD  Himself  tells 
them)  till  this  sacrilege  be  punished  and  purged.3  Therefore, 
not  only  Achan  himself,  but  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  his 
oxen,  his  asses,  his  people,  and  his  tent,  and  all  that  he  had, 
were  both  stoned  and  burnt  together.4 

Of  this  sort  is  the  sacrilege  of  spoiling  GOD  of  His  tithes 
and  offerings,  spoken  of  in  Malachi  lii.  8;  where  likewise  the 
penalty  is  declared  by  GOD'S  own  mouth,  Yc  are  cursed  with  a 
curse,  even  the  whole  nation. 

Of  this  sort  also  is  the  sacrilege  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  whereof  we  shall  speak  anon.5 

[For,  that  they  were  guilty  of  sacrilege  it  is  plain,  not  only  by 
the  verdict  of  the  holy  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  S. 
Chrysostom,  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Austin ;  but,  to  name  no  other 
writers,  by  a  full  jury  of  Protestants  upon  the  place,  amongst 
the  rest  Calvin,6  and  Beza,  whose  testimony7  amounts  to  these 
five  concessions — 1.  That  there  may  still  be  a  consecration  of 
things  under  the  Gospel ;  2.  That  this  consecration  may  be  of 
lands  ;  3.  That  this  consecration,  because  it  was  offered  Ecclesia, 
to  the  Church,  therefore  it  was  construed  to  be  offered  Domino 
too,  to  the  LORD,  as  Irenseus  by  and  by,  in  Usus  Dominicos,  so 
that  the  LORD  is  still  a  party  in  this  cause;  4.  That  this  con 
secration  is  done  Spiritus  Sancli  impulsu,  and  so  Diodati8  too 

1  Josh.  vii.  21.          2  Josh.  vii.  11.  '•'  Josh.  vii.  12.  4  Josh.  vii.  24. 

5  [As  Sir  Henry  Spelman  never  executed  this  intention,  we  have  inserted  the 
parallel  passage  from  Dr.  Basire's  Sacrilege  Arraigned:  which  we  have  men 
tioned  in  our  Introductory  Essay. — EDD.] 

fi  Erat  sacrilega  fraudatio,  quia  partem  ex  eo  subducit,  quod  sacrum  esse 
Deo  profitebatur.  Calv.  ad  locum.  See  the  rest  in  Mario rati  Ecclesiastica 
Expos,  ad  locum. 

7  See  at  large  Beza  on  Acts  v.  2. 

8  Per  mentire  allo  Spirito  Santo  :  c.  In  quanto   quella   consecratione  potera 
essere  stata  un  movimento  desso,  a  cui  egli  non  havea   sinceramente  ubbidito. 
Diodnti  in  ver.  3,  cap.  5. 

L 
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upon  llic  place,  by  the  good  motion  of  the  HOLY  GHOST,  (so 
far  arc  this  kind  of  devotions  from  being  unlawful  or  unac 
ceptable,)  which  good  motion  because  they  had  not  sincerely 
obeyed,  therefore  (saith  that  Italian  doctor)  they  did  abuse  the 
HOLY  GHOST;  5,  and  lastly,  they  all  agree,  that  to  alienate 
this  from  a  consecrated  use  is  sacrilege.  .  .  .  And  because  this 
fact  of  Ananias  was  the  first  notorious  act  of  sacrilege  that  ever 
was  committed  under  the  Gospel;  therefore,  lest  any  after  them 
should  presume  upon  their  impunity,  as  they  gave  ill  example  to 
their  generation,  and  to  posterity  to  boot,  (it  is  Peter  Martyr's 
note,)  themselves  became  a  sad  example  to  both;  they  were 
confounded  body  and  soul.  And  that  too  with  a  sudden  de 
struction,  in  an  instant,  the  usual  destiny  of  sacrilege;  witness 
Belshazzar,1  Athaliah,  and  so  many  more  slam,  ;-'  ctuTo$wpu>,  as 
we  say,  in  the  very  act  of  sacrilege.  This  is  a  history  brimful 
of  horror,  in  all  the  grievous  circumstances  of  it :  to  see  a  man 
and  his  wife,  children  of  the  Church,  auditors  of  the  Apostles, 
professors  of  CHRIST'S  true  religion,  outwardly  conformable  to 
the  Apostolical  discipline,  benefactors  to  the  Church,  no  ap 
parent  professed  enemies  or  atheists,  no  persecutors  or  apostates, 
or  notorious  evil  livers,  (for  any  thing  we  read  of  them).  Ah  ! 
I  tremble  to  think  it,  that  such  persons,  so  qualified,  should  yet 
be  liable  to  so  execrable  an  end,  as  (say  some2)  in  a  moment  to 
be  damned,  body  and  soul,  (dying  without  repentance) ;  should, 
as  they  were  man  and  wife  in  the  sin  upon  earth,  be  still  man 
and  wife  in  the  torment  of  hell  :  and  all  this  damnable  rigour 
for  grudging  a  few  pence,  or  pounds  at  the  most,  to  GOD  and 
Holy  Church.  But  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;* 
and  God's  judgments  are  past  finding  out*  Our  best  course 
therefore  is,  to  adore  them  with  admiration  ;  to  lay  them  to 
heart  with  fear  and  trembling,  and  to  acknowledge  with  all 
humility,  that  GOD  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.  However  sacrilege 
may  be  extenuated  in  the  world's  deceitful  scales,  yet,  in  the  just 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,  you  sec  the  heavy  doom  of  it  weighs 
down  to  the  bottom  of  hell.] 

A  multitude  of  examples  there  be  of  this  kind,  but  for  the 

1  Dan.  v.  30;  2  Kings  xi.  16. 

-  Gostwick's  Anatomy  of  Ananias'  Sacrilege,  chap.  vi. 

*  Dent.  xxix.  29.  '  Rom.  xi.  33. 
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most  part  they  fall  as  well  under  the  title  of  local  sacrilege,  as 
under  this  of  holy  things :  I  will  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
that  which  hath  been  already  delivered,  and  will  here  close  up 
the  books  of  the  Holy  Scripture  for  matters  done  before  the 
Passion  of  our  SAVIOUR. 

[The  Editors  have  here  omitted  a  section,  inserted  by  Jeremy  Stephens,  and 
containing  some  just  animadversions  on  the  "  omissions  of  the  Presbyterians 
iu  their  late  annotations  upon  the  Bible,"  as  having  lost  their  interest  in  the 
present  day.] 


L  2 
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[CHAPTER  II. 

Sl-.(TIO\    i. 

Sacrilege  among  Heathens  l>cf<>rc  ///•"  (.'Isrixthnt  lZra.\ 

XERXES,  liaving  ten  hundred  thousand  men  in  his  land  army, 
and  as  many,  by  estimation,  in  his  navy,  infendeth  to  make  an 
absolute  conquest  of  Greece  ;  and  spoiling  all  Phocis,  leaveth  a 
part  of  his  army  among  the  Dorians,  commanding  them  to  in 
vade  Delphi,  and  to  lire  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  to  bring  away 
the  sacred  riches  of  it.  The  soldiers,  marching  towards  it,  came 
to  [the  Temple  of  Athene  of  the  Vestibule,]  a  place  not  far  from 
Delphi,  where  a  wonderful  tempest  of  rain  and  lightning  sud 
denly  came  upon  them,  and  rending  down  part  of  the  mountains, 
overwhelmed  many  of  the  army,  and  so  amazed  the  rest,  that 
they  fled  away  immediately  in  all  the  haste  they  could,  fearing 
to  be  consumed  by  the  god  who,  by  this  prodigious  miracle,  thus 
preserved  his  temple.  In  memory  hereof  a  pillar  was  erected  in 
the  place,  with  an  inscription  to  relate  it. 

Hut  this  seemed  not  a  sufficient  revenge  for  so  horrible  a  de 
sign,  accompanied  with  other  acted  sacrileges.  Nothing,  there 
fore,  prospcrcth  with  Xerxes  ;  [his  invincible  navy  is  overthrown 
at  Salamis,  where  the  ^'Eacidrc  and  Dionysus  were  believed  to 
tight  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  ;  he  himself,  who  had  set  forth 
with  splendour,  pomp,  and  luxury  from  Persia,  retreats  in  dis 
order,  distress,  and  want  to  the  Hellespont.  Mardonius,  whom 
he  leaves  behind  as  general,  being  also  his  son-in-law,  is  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  and  slain  at  Plataw;  on  the  same  day,  a 
mighty  power  of  Persians  is  overthrown,  not,  as  it  was  believed, 
without  a  supernatural  omen  of  success  to  the  Greeks  before  the 
battle  began.  Thus  Xerxes  ended  his  wars  with  inestimable 
loss,  derision,  and  shame.]  Vengeance  notwithstanding  still 
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pursued  him  ;  so  that  after  many  years,  Artabanus,  the  captain 
of  his  guard,  (aspiring  to  the  kingdom,  though  he  obtained  it 
not)  murdered  both  him  and  his  eldest  son  Darius.1 

Imilco,  a  famous  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  for  their  wars 
of  Sicily,  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  prevailed  very  for 
tunately  in  all  his  enterprises,  till  that  taking  the  suburbs  of 
Achradina,  he  spoiled  in  it  the  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina. 
This  sacrilege  (saith  Diodorus)  brought  a  just  punishment  upon 
him  :  for  in  the  next  encounter  the  Syracusans  overthrew  him. 
And  being  arrived  in  his  camp,  fears  and  tumults  rise  amongst 
his  soldiers  in  the  night  time,  and  sudden  alarms  as  if  the  enemy 
had  been  upon  his  trenches.  Besides  this,  a  grievous  plague  at 
last  [broke  out]  in  his  army,  accompanied  with  many  fierce 
diseases  that  drave  his  men  into  frenzies  and  forgetfulness ;  so 
that,  running  up  and  down  the  army,  they  flew  upon  every  man 
they  met  with.  And  no  physic  could  help  them  ;  for  they  were 
taken  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  violence,  as  they  died  within 
five  or  six  days,  no  man  daring  to  come  near  them  for  fear  of 
the  infection.  Hereupon  ensued  all  other  calamities :  their 
enemies  assail  them  both  by  sea  and  land  ;  they  invade  their 
forts  and  their  trenches,  fire  their  navy,  and  (to  be  short)  make 
a  general  confusion  of  the  whole  army.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Carthaginians  lie  dead  on  the  ground,  Imilco  him 
self,  who  lately  possessed  all  the  cities  of  Sicily  (except  Syracuse, 
which  he  also  accounted  as  good  as  his  own,)  flieth  by  night 
back  into  Carthage,  and  feareth  now  the  losing  of  it.  This 
great  commander  (saith  Diodorus),  that  in  his  haughtiness 
placed  his  tent  on  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  perverted  the  sa 
cred  oblations  to  his  profane  expenses,  is  thus  driven  to  an 
ignominious  flight,  choosing  rather  to  live  basely  and  contemned 
at  home,  than  to  expiate  his  wicked  sacrilege  by  a  deserved 
death.  But  he  came  to  such  misery,  that  he  went  up  and  down 
the  city  in  a  most  loathsome  habit,  from  temple  to  temple,  con 
fessing  and  detesting  his  impiety  ;  and  imploring  at  length  some 
capital  punishment  for  an  atonement  with  the  gods,  ended  his 
life  by  the  extremity  of  famine.2 

Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  being  at  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  sent  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  to  spoil  the  Ammo- 

1   Dioilor.  Sic.  lib.  xi.  55.  -  Diodor.  Sic,  lib.  xiv.  63. 
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nians,  and  to  burn  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  inarched  against  the  .Ethio 
pians  :  but,  ere  ever  he  had  gone  the  iiftli  part  of  his  journey, 
his  victuals  so  failed  him,  that  his  men  were  forced  to  eat  their 
horses  and  cattle.  And  whilst,  like  a  man  without  reason,  he 
still  forced  them  to  go  on,  and  to  make  shift  with  herbs  and 
roots  ;  coming  to  a  desert  of  sand,  divers  of  them  were  con 
strained  to  tithe  themselves,  and  eat  the  tenth  man  ;  whereby  his 
voyage  was  overthrown,  and  he  driven  to  return.  His  other  army, 
that  went  to  spoil  and  fire  the  oracle,  after  seven  days'  travel 
upon  the  sands,  a  strong  south  wind  raised  the  sands  so  violently 
upon  them,  as  they  were  all  overwhelmed  aud  drowned,  in  them.1 

CambyseSj  after  this,  in  despite  of  the  Egyptians,  wounded 
the  sacred  calf  Apis  (which  they  worshipped  for  their  god)  with 
liis  sword  upon  the  thigh  ;  derided  the  image  of  the  god  Vulcan  :. 
and  entering  the  temple  of  the  (,'abiri,  where  none  might  come 
but  the  priests,  burnt  the  images  of  their  gods.  Presently,  upon 
wounding  Apis,  he  fell  mad,  and  committed  divers  horrible  facts  ; 
as  lie  mounted  upon  his  horse  his  sword  fell  out  of  the  scab 
bard,  and  wounded  him  in  the  same  part  of  the  thigh  wherein 
he  had  wounded  Apis,  and  thereon  he  died,  having  reigned  but 
seven  years,  and  leaving  no  issue,  male  or  female,  to  succeed 
him  in  the  great  empire  of  his  father  Cyrus,  wherein,  for  secur 
ing  of  himself  and  his  posterity,  he  had  formerly  murdered  his 
brother  Smerclis.2 

A  rich  citizen  of  Egypt,  longing  to  eat  of  a  goodly  peacock 
that  was  consecrate  to  Jupiter,  hired  one  of  the  ministers  to  steal 
it ;  who  going  about  to  do  it,  was  at  the  first  interrupted  by  a 
serpent;  and  the  second  time  the  peacock  (that  had  lived  by 
report  a  hundred  years)  ilew  towards  the  temple,  and  resting  a 
while  in  the  midway,  was  after  seen  no  more.  The  practice 
being  discovered  by  a  brabble  between  the  parties  about  the 
hiring  money,  the  minister  was  justly  punished  by  the  magis 
trate  for  his  treachery;  but  the  citizen,  that  longed  to  eat  of  the 
sacred  fowl,  swallowed  the  bone  of  another  fowl,  was  choked 
therewith,  and  died  a  very  painful  death.3 

Dionysius   the  elder  rose  by  his  own  prowess  from  a  private 

1   lU'codotut,  lib.  iv.  -   Herod,  lib.  iii.  27 — 6C>. 

'  .Elian,  de  Animal,  lib.  \i.  c.  33. 
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man  to  be  king  of  Sicily  ;  and  in  performing  many  brave  ex 
ploits  both  in  Italy  and  Greece,  committed  divers  sacrileges  upon 
the  heathen  gods,  and  defended  them  with  jests.  Having  con 
quered  Locris,  he  spoiled  the  temple  of  Proserpina,  and  sailing 
thence  with  a  prosperous  wind,  "  Lo  !  (quoth  he)  what  a  fortu 
nate  passage  the  gods  give  to  sacrilegious  persons." 

Taking  the  golden  mantle  from  Jupiter  Olympius,  he  said  it 
was  too  heavy  for  summer  and  too  cold  for  winter,  and  gave  him 
therefore  one  of  cloth. 

So  from  ^Esculapius  he  took  his  beard  of  gold,  saying  it  was 
not  seemly  that  the  sou  should  have  a  beard,  when  his  father 
Apollo  himself  had  none  at  all. 

With  such  conceits  he  robbed  the  temples  of  the  golden  ta 
bles,  vessels,  ornaments,  and  things  of  price  dedicated  t;>  the 
gods.  Whereupon  ensued  a  change  of  his  fortunes  :  for  after 
wards  he  was  ordinarily  overcome  in  all  his  battles,  and  growing 
into  contempt  of  his  subjects,  was  murdered  by  them  at  last.1 
His  son,  named  as  himself,  succeeds  in  the  kingdom,  and  or 
dained  as  it  were  to  extirpate  the  family  of  his  father,  put  his 
brethren  and  their  children  to  death.  He  groweth  odious  also 
to  his  subjects,  and  falling  into  civil  war  with  them,  is  thrice 
overcome  by  them ;  and  after  various  events,  is  at  last  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom  irrecoverably.  He  seeth  the  death  of  his 
sons,  his  daughter  violently  ravished,  his  wife  (who  was  his 
sister)  most  villanously  abused,  and  in  fine,  murdered  with  his 
children.  His  days  he  consumed  in  exile  among  his  enemies  ; 
where  he  lived  not  only  despised,  but  odious  to  all,  consorted 
with  the  basest  people,  and  in  the  vilest  manner :  and  so  ending 
his  tragedy,  gave  Plutarch  occasion  to  say,  "  That  neither  nature 
nor  art  did  bring  forth  any  thing  in  that  age  so  wonderful  as 
his  fortune."  2 

Autiochus,  the  great  king  of  Syria,  being  overcome  by  the 
Romans,  and  put  to  a  great  tribute,  not  knowing  how  to  pay  it, 
thought  that  necessity  might  excuse  his  sacrilege;  and  there 
fore  in  the  night  spoils  the  temple  of  Belus.  But  the  country 
people  rising  upon  the  alarm  of  it,  slew  both  him  and  his 
whole  army.3 

1  Justin,  lib.  xx.  45.  -  Just.  lib.  xxi.   Plut.  in  Timoleon. 

3  Just.  lib.  xxxii.  2. 
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Q.  Fulviti:--  Flaocii:",  Pont  ilex  spoiled  the  temple  of  Juno.  One 
of  his  sons  dies  in  the  war  of  lllyricum  ;  and  the  other  lying 
desperately  sick,  himself  between  grief  aru.1  fear  falleth  mad,,  and 
hangcth  himself. 

Divers  that  had  spoiled  the  temple  of  Proserpina,  at  Locris, 
were  by  Q.  Minutius  sent  fettered  to  Rome.  The  Romans  sent 
liicm  back  again  to  the  Locriaus,  to  be  punished  at  their  plea 
sure  :  and  caused  the  things  taken  out  of  the  temple  to  be  re 
stored,  with  the  oblations  besides  for  an  atonement.1 

Agathoclcs,  surprising  the  Lipareans,  imposeih  a  ransom  of 
sixty  talents  of  silver  upon  them:  they  made  as  much  toward 
payment  of  it  as  they  could,,  and  desired  day  for  the  rest,  saying, 
that  they  had  never  upon  any  necessity  meddled  with  that  which 
was  consecrated  to  the  gods.  Agathoclcs  would  none  of  that 
answer,  but,  enforced  them  to  bring  him  that  money,  it  being  de 
dicated  part  to  .Eoius  and  part  to  Vulcan.  Having  it,  he  departed ; 
but  111  his  return  ^Kolu.s  raised  such  a  tempest,,  that  many  thought 
him  sufficiently  revenged;  and  Vulcan  after  burnt  him  alive.2 

But  that  which  we  shall  now  deliver  is  most  remarkable,  both 
for  the  excessive  sacrilege  and  punishment.  And  because  the 
relation  perhaps  shall  not  be  unpleasing,  1  will  presume  to  be  a 
little  the  longer  in  it.  The  general  Senate  (of  the  ehiefest  part 
of  Greece)  called  the  Amphictyonic,  imposed  a  grievous  fine  upon 
the  PhocR'ans,  for  that  they  had  taken  a  piece  of  the  Cirrhrean 
territory,  being  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  had  profaned  it  to 
works  of  husbandry  ;  adding  further,  that  if  the  line  were  not 
paid  to  the  use  of  Apollo,  their  territories  should  be  consecrate 
unto  him.  The  Phocaeans,  nettled  with  this  decree,  as  not  able 
to  pay  the  tine,  and  choosing  rather  to  die  than  to  have  their 
country  proscribed;  by  the  council  of  Philomelus  they  protest 
against  the  decree  of  the  Amphictyoncs  as  most  unjust,  that  for 
so  small  a  piece  of  ground  so  excessive  a  fine  should  be  imposed; 
and  pretend  that  the  patronage  of  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself 
(where  the  famous  oracle  of  Apollo  was)  did  of  antiquity  and 
right  belong  unto  them  :  and  Philomelus  undertalceth  to  recover 
it.  Hereupon  the  Phocaeans  make  him  their  general :  he  pre 
sently  draweth  into  his  confederation  the  Lacedaemonians  (whom 
the  Amphiclyones  had  bitten  with  the  like  decree,)  and  with  an 
;  Liv.  xxxi.  i;1,.  -  Diodoi-.  Sk'ul.  lib.  xx.  101. 
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aviny  on  the  sudden  invadeth  and  possesseth  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  slaying  such  of  the  city  as  resisted  him.  The  fame 
hereof  flew  far  and  wide ;  and  upon  it  divers  cities  of  Greece 
undertake  in  their  devotion  a  sacred  war  against  the  Phoca3ans 
and  Philomelus. 

First,  they  of  Locris  gave  them,  battle,  and  are  overcome. 
Then  the  Boeotians  prepare  an  army  for  their  aid ;  but  in  the 
mean  time  Philomelus,  the  better  to  defend  his  possession  of 
the  temple,  encloseth  it  with  a  wall :  and  though  he  had 
formerly  published  through  Greece,  that  he  sought  nothing  but 
the  patronage ;  yet,  seeing  many  cities  to  join  in  force  against 
him,  he  now  falleth  apparently  upon  spoiling  of  the  temple  for 
supporting  of  his  war,  taking  from  it  an  infinite  wealth  in  pre 
cious  vessels  and  oblations.  Nor  did  the  progress  of  his  fortune 
suddenly  teach  him  to  repent  it ;  for  he  prevailed  still  against 
the  Loerians,  Boeotians,  Thessalians,  and  other  their  confederates, 
till  the  Boeotians  at  last  overthrew  his  sacrilegious  army,  and  slay 
ing  a  great  part  thereof,  drove  himself  to  that  necessity,  that  to 
avoid  the  tortures  incident  to  his  impiety,  he  threw  himself  head 
long  down  a  rock,  and  so  miserably  ended  his  wicked  pageant. 

Onomarchus  (his  partner  in  the  sacrilege)  succeedeth  in  his 
room  of  command  and  impiety;  and  after  variety  of  fortune,  his 
sacrilegious  army  is  overthrown  by  king  Philip  of  Maccdon  : 
and  by  his  command  the  soldiers  that  were  taken  prisoners  were 
drowned,  and  Onomarchus  himself,  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  sacri 
lege,  hanged. 

Then  Phayllus,  the  brother  of  Onomarchus,  is  chosen  General ; 
who,  rotting  by  little  and  little  whilst  he  lived,  died  at  length  in 
most  grievous  torture  for  his  sacrilege. 

After  him  succeeded  Phalaecus,  son  of  Onomarchus,  who  be 
yond  all  the  former  sacrilege  (wherein  some  accounted  that  as 
much  was  taken  as  the  whole  treasure  was  worth  that  Alexander 
the  Great  brought  out  of  Persia)  added  this,  that  hearing 
there  was  an  infinite  mass  of  gold  and  silver  buried  under 
the  pavement  of  the  temple,  he  with  Philon  and  other  of 
his  captains  began  to  break  up  the  pavement  near  the  Tripos ; 
but  frighted  suddenly  with  an  earthquake,  durst  proceed  no 
further.  Shortly  after,  Philo  is  accused  for  purloining  much 
of  the  sacred  money  committed  to  his  dispensation ;  and  being 
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tortured,  naineth  many  of  his  consorts,  who  with  him  are  by 
the  Phocfeans  themselves  all  put  to  terrible  death.  And  the 
Boeotians,  by  the  aid  of  king  Philip,  put  to  flight  divers  troops 
of  the  Phocseans,  whereof  five  hundred  fled  for  sanctuary  into  a 
chapel  of  Apollo's,  seeking  protection  under  him  whose  temple 
they  had  so  violated.  But  the  fire  they  left  in  their  own  tents 
fired  their  cabins ;  and  then  taking  hold  of  straw  that  lay  near 
the  chapel,  burnt  it  also,  and  in  it  them  that  were  lied  into  it. 
For  the  god  (saith  Diodorus)  would  give  them  no  protection, 
though  they  begged  it  upon  their  knees. 

Now  after  ten  years  this  sacred  war  came  to  an  end.  Pha- 
Irccus,  not  able  to  subsist  against  Philip  and  the  Boeotians, 
compouudeth  with  him  for  licence  to  depart,  and  to  carry  the 
soldiers  he  had  about  him  with  him. 

The  Phocceans,  without  all  means  to  resist,  are,  by  a  new  de 
cree  of  the  Amphictyons  or  grand  council,  adjudged  to  have  the 
walls  of  three1  of  their  cities  beaten  to  the  ground ;  to  be  ex- 
eluded  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  and  the  court  of  the  Amphic 
tyons  (that  is,  to  be  excommunicated  and  outlawed) ;  to  keep  no 
horses  nor  armour,  till  they  had  satisfied  the  money,  sacri 
legiously  taken,  back  to  the  god  ;  that  all  the  Phocsearis  that 
were  fled,  and  all  others  that  had  their  hands  in  the  sacrilege, 
should  be  duly  punished,  and  that  every  man  might  therefore 
pull  them  out  of  any  place;  that  the  Grecians  might  destroy  all 
the  cities  of  the  Phocceans  to  the  ground,  leaving  them  only 
villages  of  fifty  houses  apiece,  distant  a  furlong  the  one  from 
the  other,  to  inhabit ;  that  the  Phocrcans  should  retain  their 
ground,  but  should  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of  sixty  thousand 
talents  to  the  god,  till  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  registers  of 
the  temple  at  the  beginning  of  the  sacrilege  were  fully  satisfied. 

The  Lacedemonians  also  and  Athenians,  who  aided  the  Pho- 
cteans,  had  their  part  (and  justly)  in  the  punishment.  Fov  all 
the  Lacedemonian  soldiers  that  were  at  the  spoil  of  the  crude, 
were  afterwards  slain,  and  all  others  universally  (saith  .Diodorus), 
not  only  the  principal  agents  in  the  sacrilege,  but  even  they  that 
had  no  more  than  their  finger  in  it,  were  prosecuted  by  the  god 
with  inexpiable  punishment. 

1  [Sjielmaii  probably  meaut  twenty -three  :   the  real  number  was  twenty-two. 
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Nor  did  Phalseeus  escape  it,  though  he  compounded  vvitli 
Philip,  and  lived  long  after.  For  his  long  life  was  no  happiness 
unto  him,  but  an  extension  of  his  torture,  living  perpetually  in 
wandering  up  and  down,  perplexed  with  restless  fears  and  variety 
of  dangers;  till  at  last,  besieging  Cydonia,  and  applying  engines 
to  batter  it,  lightning  falling  upon  them  consumed  both  them 
and  him,  and  a  great  part  of  his  army :  yet  others  say  that  he 
was  slain  by  one  of  his  soldiers.1 

The  residue  of  his  army,  that  escaped  the  fire,  were  by  the 
exiled  Eleans  hired  to  serve  against  their  countrymen  of  Elis ; 
but  the  Arcadians  joining  with  the  Eleans,  overthrew  their 
exiles,  and  this  their  army  of  sacrilegious  soldiers ;  and  having 
slain  many  of  them,  divided  the  rest  (being  about  four  thousand) 
between  them.  Which  done,  the  Arcadians  sold  their  part  to 
be  bondmen ;  but  the  Eleans,  to  expiate  the  spoil  of  Delphi, 
put  all  their  part  to  the  sword.  Many  also  of  the  noblest  cities 
of  Greece  (that  had  aided  the  Phocasans),  being  afterwards  over 
come  by  Antipater,  lost  both  their  authority  and  liberty.  And 
besides  all  this,  the  wives  of  the  prime  men  of  Phocis,  that  had 
made  themselves  jewels  of  the  gold  of  Delphi,  were  also  punished 
by  an  immortal  hand :  for  she  that  had  got  the  chain  offered  by 
Helena,  became  a  common  strumpet ;  and  she  that  adorned 
herself  with  the  attire  of  Eriphyle  (taken  thence)  was  burnt  in 
her  house  by  her  eldest  son,  stricken  mad,  and  firing  the  same. 

These  fearful  punishments  fell  on  them  that  were  guilty  of 
misusing  sacred  things  :  whereas,  on  the  other  part,  Philip  the 
king  (that  at  this  time  had  nothing  but  Macedon)  by  defending 
the  cause  of  the  Temple  and  oracle,  came  after  to  be  king  of  all 
Greece,  and  the  greatest  king  of  Europe.2 

In  the  next  age  after  this,  Brennus  the  Gaul,  (or,  as  our 
chroniclers  say,  the  Briton,  for  the  eastern  nations  did  of  old 
account  the  Britons  under  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  as  they  do  at 
this  day  [under  that  of  Franks,])  raising  a  mighty  army  of  Gauls, 
invaded  Greece,  and  prospering  there  victoriously,  came  at  length 
to  Delphi  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot  and  fifty  thou 
sand  horse ;  where  his  army,  endeavouring  to  spoil  the  temple 
standing  upon  the  hill  Parnassus,  was  in  scaling  of  it  valiantly 
resisted  by  four  thousand  citizens.  But  suddenly  an.  earthquake, 

1   Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  xvi.  -   Uiodor.  Sic.  lib.  xvi. 
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I  earing  oft' a  great  part  of  the  hill,  threw  it  violently  upon  the 
Gauls,  who,  being  so  dispersed,  a  tempest  of  hail  and  lightning 
followed  that  consumed  them.  Brennus,  astonished  at  the  mi 
racle,  and  tormented  at  the  wounds  he  had  received,  slew  him 
self  with  his  dagger.1 

Another  of  the  captains,  with  ten  thousand  of  the  soldiers 
that  remained,  made  all  the  haste  he  could  out  of  Greece ;  but 
their  flight  was  little  benefit  unto  them;  for  in  the  night  they 
durst  come  in  no  houses,  and  in  the  day  they  wanted  neither 
labour  nor  dangers.  Abundance  of  rain,  and  frost,  and  snow, 
and  hunger,  and  weariness,  and  the  extreme  want  of  sleep,  con 
sumed  daily  this  miserable  remnant  ;  and  the  nations  they 
passed  through  pursued  them  as  vagabonds,  to  prey  upon  them. 
So  that  of  that  numerous  army,  which  of  late  in  the  pride  of 
their  strength  despised  and  spoiled  the  gods,  none  was  left  to 
report  their  destruction. 

Thus  Justin  affirmeth  ;  but  Strabo  saith  that  divers  of  them 
returned  to  their  country,  (being  Toulouse,  in  Provence,)  and 
that  the  plague  there  falling  amongst  them,  the  soothsayers  told 
them  they  could  not  be  delivered  from  it  till  they  cast  the  gold 
and  silver  they  had  gotten  by  their  sacrilege  into  the  lake  of 
Toulouse. 

About  two  hundred  and  forty  years  after,2  Q.  Servilius  Cepio, 
the  Roman  Consul,  taking  the  city  of  Toulouse,  took  also  this 
treasure,  (then  being  in  the  temple,  as  seemeth  by  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,3)  and  much  increased  by  the  citizens,  out  of  their  private 
wealth,  to  make  the  gods  more  propitious  unto  them.  The  gold 
(saith  Strabo)  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  ten  minus,  and  the 
silver  to  one  thousand  pounds  in  weight.  In  truth  (saith  Strabo) 
this  sacrilege  was  the  destruction  both  of  Ccpio  himself  and  of 
his  army  ;  and  Gellius  addeth,  that  whosoever  touched  any  of 
that  gold,  perished  by  a  miserable  and  torturing  death.  Here 
upon  came  the  proverb,  which  this  day  is  so  usual  among 
scholars,  Aurum  halct  Tolosanum ;  spoken  (saitli  Erasmus)  of 
him  that  is  afflicted  with  great  and  fatal  calamities,  and  endeth 
his  life  by  some  new  and  lamentable  accident.  Sec  more  in 
Strabo. 

1  Jiibt.  xxiv.  :f  Aul.  Gell.  iii.  9. 

'-'   [I.e.  after  the  Sacred  War,  not  after  the  invasion  of  Brennus. —  Eou.] 
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A  soldier  of  Verus,  the  Emperor,  cutting  by  chance  a  golden 
cabinet  (arculam)  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Babylon,  there  is 
sued  such  a  pestilent  breath  out  of  it,  as  infected  both  the  Par- 
thians,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world  wheresoever  they  came, 
even  to  Home.1 

It  were  endless  to  sail  in  this  stream,  the  heathen  authors  are 
so  copious  iu  it.  But  for  a  corollary  to  that  hath  been  spoken, 
1  desire  to  add  a  fable  of  Ovid's,2  wherein  he  showeth  what 
opinion  the  world  then  had  of  sacrilege,  and  what  fatalities  it 
brought  upon  the  offenders  in  it.  Erisichthon,  profaning  the 
grove  of  Ceres,  cuttcth  down  her  sacred  oak,  and  contemning 
his  superstition  that  offered  to  hinder  it,  clcaveth  his  head  with 
a  hatchet.  Ceres  striketh  him  with  an  unsatiable  and  perpetual 
hunger  :  nothing  doth  satisfy  him,  nothing  fills  him,  nothing 
thrives  with  him  ;  all  his  wealth  is  consumed  on  his  belly  ;  and 
when  all  is  gone,  then  he  is  driven  to  dishonest  shifts,  and  for- 
beareth  no  wickedness.  He  prostitutes  his  own  daughter3  to 
one  for  a  horse,  to  another  for  a  bird,  to  a  third  for  an  ox,  to  a 
fourth  for  a  deer.  And  when  this  is  also  devoured,  his  hunger 
at  last  compellcth  him  to  tear  his  own  flesh  with  his  teeth,  and 
by  consuming  himself  in  this  horrible  manner,  to  finish  his  days 
most  miserably. 


[SECTION  II. 
Sacrilege  among  Heathens  after  the  Christian  Era.~\ 

Diocletian  and  Maximian,4  having  divided  the  empire  be 
tween  them,  this  enjoying  the  west,  and  the  other  the  east,  they 
united  themselves  again  in  raising  the  greatest  persecution  that 
ever  was  against  the  Christians,  putting  priests  and  people  to 
death,  seventeen  thousand  persons  by  sundry  torments  in  thirty 
days,  confiscating  their  goods,  burning  the  books  of  Holy  Scrip  - 

1  Jul.  Capitolin.  in  Aug.  Hist.  2  Metam.  viii.  780. 

3  Her  transmutation  into  these  shapes  is  thus  expounded. 

4  Euseb.  viii.  1,  seq. 
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ture,  razing  and  utterly  subverting  their  churches,  altars,  and 
places  of  prayer  and  Divine  worship.  Having  continued  in  this 
fury  about  twelve  years,  they  grew  at  last  to  be  troubled  in  mind; 
and  in  one  day,  Maximian  at  Milan,  in  the  west,  and  Diocle 
tian  at  Nico'.nedia,  in  the  east,  of  their  own  accord  renounced 
the  empire,  and  betook  themselves  to  a  private  life :  Diocletian 
choosing  Galerius  for  his  successor,  and  Maximian,  Constan- 
tius1  for  his.  But  Maximian  afterwards  repenting,2  endeavoured, 
with  his  son  Maxcntius,  to  re-assume  the  government,  and  was 
therefore,  by  the  commandment  of  Constantino,  put  to  death  : 
and  Diocletian,  after  long  discontentment,  slew  himself.  Yet 
for  a  further  revenge  of  the  horrible  persecution  and  sacrilege, 
GOD  sent  a  grievous  plague  and  famine  (as  Euscbius  reporteth)3 
over  all  the  world. 

Certain  Avians  (A.D.  356)  by  an  edict  of  Constantius  the  Em 
peror,  attempted  to  expel  Athanasius  from  the  bishopric  of 
Alexandria  ;  and  in  rifling  the  church,  a  young  man  laboureth 
to  pull  down  the  bishop's  seat,  when  suddenly  a  piece  thereof 
tailing  upon  him,  rent  out  his  bowels,  that  he  died  the  next  day 
save  one.  Another,  bereaved  of  his  sight  and  sense  for  the  pre 
sent,  was  carried  forth,  and  recovering  about  a  day  after,  re 
membered  nothing  of  what  he  had  done  or  suffered.  But  these 
accidents  stayed  the  rest  from  proceeding  further.4 

Julianus,  (A.D.  362)  President  of  the  east  part  of  the  empire, 
and  uncle  to  Julian  the  Emperor,  (both  apostates,)  with  Felix 
the  Treasurer,  and  Elpidius,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse, — all 
persons  of  high  dignity, — came  to  Antioch,  by  commission  from 
the  Emperor,  to  carry  from  thence  the  sacred  vessels  to  the 
Emperor's  treasury.  They  enter  that  goodly  church,  and  Julian, 
going  to  the  Holy  Communion-table,  defileth  it ;  and  because 
Euzoius  offered  to  hinder  him,  he  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear, 
saying,  "That  GOD  regarded  not  the  things  of  Christians." 
Felix  also,  beholding  the  magnificence  of  the  sacred  vessels,  (for 
Constantino  and  Constantius  had  caused  them  to  be  sumptuously 
made,)  "  Lo  !  (quoth  he,)  in  what  state  the  Son  of  Mary  is 
served."  Presently  the  bowels  of  Julian  rotted  in  his  body, 
and  the  dung,  which  formerly  went  downwards,  now  passeth 

1  Carion.  Chron.  p.  191  (ed.  1580.)  -  Orosius,  vii.  25. 

3  Lib.  ix.  8.  4  S.  Athanas.  ad  Monach.  848  D.  (ed.  Paris,  1627.) 
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upwards,  through  his  blasphemous  mouth,  and  so  ended  his 
life.  Felix  is  stricken  suddenly  with  a  whip  from  Heaven, 
casteth  his  blood  day  and  night  from  all  parts  of  his  body  out 
at  his  mouth,  and  for  want  of  blood  so  dieth  presently.1 

Chrysostom  saith  that  Julian  burst  asunder  in  the  midst ;  and 
Ammianus,2  that  Felix  died  suddenly  (profluvio  sanguinis)  of  a 
gushing  out  of  blood. 

What  became  of  Elpidius,  Thcodorct  doth  not  mention ;  but 
Nicephorus3  reporteth,  that  though  the  third  blasphemer  was 
not  so  suddenly  punished,  yet  being  at  length  apprehended 
amongst  them  that  aspired  to  the  government,  (tyrannidem,}  he 
was  stripped  of  all  that  he  had,  and  suffering  much  misery 
in  prison,  died  loathsomely,  accounted  as  a  cursed  and  detested 
person.4 

A.D.  430.  Divers  bondmen  of  a  great  person,  not  enduring 
the  severity  of  their  master,  fly  into  the  church  at  Constanti 
nople,  and  with  their  swords  do  keep  the  altar,  refusing  to  de 
part  from  it,  and  do  thereby  hinder  the  Divine  service  divers 
days  together  :  but  having  killed  one  of  the  clerks,  and  wounded 
another,  they  at  last  killed  themselves.5  This  happened  a  little 
before  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  where  Nestorius  was  condemned, 
and  was  a  prcdudium  to  those  evils,  as  it  is  said  in  Socrates, 
that  then  followed  in  the  Church  : 

Nam  ssepu  signa  talia  dari  solent, 

Cum  sacra  foedum  templa  polluit  scelus. 

1  Theod.  Eccl.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11,  12.  -  Lib.  xxxiii. 

:i  Lib.  x.  cap.  29.  4  Baron,  ami.  362,  110. 

5  Socr.  vii.  33.     Niceph.  xiv.  34,  35.     Evag.  i.  3,  45. 
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CHAPTER  II 


SECTIOX   ].] 

1  x  the  time  of  Childcbertus,  king  of  Paris,  and  son  of  Ciodomer 
the  first,  liis  brother  Theodoricus  besicgcth  Clermont,  the  chief 
city  of  Auvergne,  which  Childcbcvtus,  his  brother,  had  taken  from 
him.  A  knight  then  hearing  that  divers  citizens  had  earned 
their  goods  into  the  church  of  S.  Julian,  leaveth  the  siege,  and, 
with  his  followers,  breaking  open  the  doors,  taketh  all  away. 
But  GOD,  the  just  Revenger  of  sacrilege,  struck  them  all  incon 
tinently  with  madness;  l  where  he  admonisheth  soldiers,  by  this 
example,  to  take  heed  of  sacrilege  ;  and  thereupon  addeth  an 
other  example. 

Sigivaldus,  (saith  he,)  governor  of  the  Arvernians,  found  this 
to  be  true  ;  for,  puffed  np  with  a  desire  of  enlarging  his  patri 
mony  and  dominion,  after  he  had  wrung  many  things  from  the 
inhabitants,  he  took  also  from  the  church  of  S.  Julian,  l^illam 
Biilgiatcnscm,  which  Tet  radius  had  given  unto  it  ;2  and  being 
presently  stricken  mad,  recovered  not  his  senses  till  he  had  left 
the  town  again  unto  them,  and  made  a  recompense  for  that  he 
had  taken. 

A.I).  508.  Some  of  the  Burgundians,  with  a  great  power. 
besiege  the  town  of  Brivat,  killing  many,  and  taking  many 
prisoners,  do  also  carry  away  ministcrium  sacrosancium,  the 
implements  of  the  church.  Passing  over  the  river,  as  they 
were  dividing  the  captives,  one  Ilelhdius  coming  from  Vel- 
lavum  [le  Velay]  suddenly  upon  them  with  his  company, 

1  Gaguinus,  Rer.  Gallic.  Ann.  i.  o,  6. 

-  [S.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  Franc,  lib.  v.  cap.  1(5.  Ruinart  gives  no  clue  to  the 
modern  name  of  tin's  town,  nor  are  we  able  to  supply  it.  if  there  be  «ny.  —  Eon.] 
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slew  them  all  save  four,  and  rescued  the  captives.  The  lour 
that  escaped  carried  with  them  into  their  country  a  dish,  and  a 
pitcher  or  water-pot  (urceum)  called  Anax.  The  dish  they 
divided  amongst  themselves  into  four  parts,  but  the  pitcher  they 
presented  to  Gundobad,  their  king,  for  his  favour.  The  queen, 
finding  the  silver  they  had  brought,  sent  it  back  to  the  place 
from  whence  it  was  taken,  with  other  presents  added  unto  it.1 
Shortly  after  this  Gundobad  and  the  Burgundians  are  over 
thrown  by  the  Franks  and  Goths,  and  their  country  divided 
amongst  their  enemies.2 

A.D.  556.  Whilst  king  Chramnus  was  at  Auvergne,  live  of 
bis  people  brake  by  night  into  an  oratory  at  Issoire,3  and  stole 
from  thence  the  ornaments  of  the  ministry,  and  flying  into  the 
territory  of  Orleans,  there  divided  them  :  shortly  after  four  of 
them  were  slain  in  tumults,  and  the  fifth,  having  all  the  goods 
in  his  house,  as  survivor,  was  stricken  blind  with  an  humour  of 
blood  that  fell  upon  his  eyes :  which  touching  him  with  repent 
ance,  it  pleased  GOD  to  have  mercy  on  him  :  so  that,  recovering 
his  sight,  he  carried  back  the  ornaments,  and  restored  them.4 

A.D.  570.  Chilperic,  king  of  Soissons  in  France,  who  flou 
rished  anno  570,  sent  his  son  Theodebert  with  an  army  to 
waste  Normandy,  and  the  other  territories  of  his  brother  Sige- 
bert.  Theodebert,  in  doing  it,  forbare  not  the  Christians,  but 
spoiled  them  also.  At  last  part  of  his  army  come  to  Lfetra,  a 
monastery  of  S.  Martin's  :  and  twenty  of  them  (the  rest  refus 
ing)  entered  into  a  bark,  and  passing  over  the  river,  sacked  the 
monastery,  slew  some  of  the  monks,  and  carried  the  prey  into 
their  bark.  Having  lost  their  oars,  they  were  constrained  to  use 
their  spears  in  rowing  themselves  back,  and  coming  into  the 
midst  of  the  river  the  bark  sunk,  and  they  falling  down  upon 
their  spears  were  both  slain  and  drowned,  one  excepted,  who 
had  begged  of  them  not  to  do  such  great  wickedness.  The 
monks,  recovering  their  goods  from  the  water,  buried  the  bodies 
of  them  that  were  drowned.  Theodebert  himself,  and  all  his 

1  S.  Gregor.  Turon.  De  Miracul.   S.  Julian.   7,  8.      [Anax,  according  to  Du 
Cange,  s.  v.,  is  not  the  vessel,  but  the  material.] 

-  Baron,  ann.  508,  33,  34. 

3  [Sir  Henry  Spelman  translates  incorrectly,   "  the  oratory  of  the  house  of 
Juacen." — EDO.] 

1  S.  Gregor.  Turon.  de  Glor.  Mart.  66.     Bar.  556,  42. 
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finny,  falling  after  into  an  ambush  laid  for  them  by  Sigebert, 
were  also  slain.1 

A.D.  57G.  The  leaders  of  king  Gnntheranus'  army,  hearing 
that  Gundobaldus,  dislodinn£>:  with  his  forces  from  the  side  of 

'  o         O 

the  river  Garonne,,  was  gone  to  the  city  Convenica  [Comminges] , 
they  in  pursuit  having  swum  over  the  river,  and  drowned  some 
of  their  horse,  came  with  the  rest  to  the  church  of  S.  Vincent, 
which  is  near  the  borders  of  the  city  Agen  ;  and  finding  that 
the  inhabitants  of  that  part  had  carried  all  their  wealth  into  the 
same  church,  as  supposing  the  sanctity  of  that  place  should  pre 
serve  it,  they  set  the  doors  on  fire,  being  fast  locked,  and  so 
consuming  them,  entered  the  church,  and  carried  away  the  sub 
stance  of  the  inhabitants,  and  what  else  belonged  to  the  Divine 
service,  which  by  the  work  of  Goo  was  presently  punished  :  for 
Ihe  hands  of  most  of  them  were  strangely  burned,  and  made  a 
smoke,  as  things  use  to  do  that  arc  set  on  fire  ;  some  were  car 
ried  away  by  the  devil.  Many  after  they  were  departed  wound 
themselves  with  their  own  weapons,  and  some  of  the  rest  strag 
gling  abroad  arc  slain  by  the  inhabitants  about  Comminges.2 

This  author  (as  Sigebertus  saith)  was  made  Bishop  of  Tours 
in  the  year  571,  and  is  much  honoured  generally  for  his  life, 
gravity,  and  fidelity  ;  yet  must  I  note,  that  he  hath  delivered 
this  story  somewhat  differiugly  in  another  book,3  though  to  the 
same  effect,  (memory  in  all  men  being  sometime  stronger,  some 
time  weaker).  There  he  saith,  that  the  soldiers  could  not  of 
long  time,  and  with  much  labour,  make  the  church  doors  take 
fire  ;  and  that  at  last  they  were  fain  to  use  the  help  of  hatchets 
and  to  chop  them  in  pieces  :  that  being  entered,  they  took  both 
the  things  that  were  there,  and  slew  all  the  people  that  were 
fled  thither  for  safety.  That  this  was  not  long  unpunished,  for 
some  were  rapt  away  by  the  devil,  some  drowned  in  the  river 
Garonne,  many  lying  in  the  cold  got  divers  diseases  in  divers 
parts,  that  vexed  them  grievously  :  for  myself,  saith  he,  did  see 
in  the  territory  of  Tours  many  of  them  that  were  partners  in 
this  wickedness,  grievously  tormented,  even  to  the  loss  of  this 
present  life,  with  intolerable  pains.4 

1  Aimoin  de  Gest.  Franc,  iii.  12.  Bar.  576,  1,  2,  and  579,  13. 

•   S.  Greg.  Turon.  Hist.  vii.  7,  c.  35.  3  De  Gloria  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  105. 

1   Bar.  476,  4. 
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Childeric,1  the  greatest  man  with  Sigebert,  king  of  Austrasia, 
claimeth  wrongfully  a  town  from  Franco,  bishop  of  Aix-en-Pro- 
vence,  pretending  that  it  belonged  to  the  public  revenue,  and 
judicially,  before  the  king  and  other  judges,  doth  recover  it 
with  three  hundred  crowns  (aurcos)  damages.  The  bishop,  in 
great  anguish  of  mind,  goeth  to  the  church,  and  falling  down 
at  the  tomb  of  S.  Metrias,  patron  of  the  church,  prayeth  for 
vengeance,  and  threateneth  the  saint,  that  there  should  be  nei 
ther  lights  nor  singing  in  that  church  until  he  were  revenged  of 
his  enemy,  and  the  things  restored  that  were  taken  away  from 
it  so  wrongfully.  And  laying  thorns  upon  the  tomb,  he  shut 
the  church  door,  laying  others  there  also,  (for  that  was  a  type 
that  the  place  was  forsaken).  Presently  hereupon  Childeric, 
that  had  done  this  wrong  to  the  church,  falleth  sick  of  a  fever, 
and  continueth  so  for  a  whole  year,  eating  little  and  drinking 
little,  save  water  in  the  heat  of  his  fit ;  but  perplexed  in  his 
mind,  and  sighing  much,  yet  relented  not  in  that  he  had  done. 
In  the  mean  time  all  the  hair,  both  of  his  beard  and  head,  came 
wholly  off,  and  all  his  head  became  bare  and  naked :  then  he 
bethinks  him  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  to  the  Church,  and  re- 
storeth  the  town  with  six  hundred  crowns,  for  the  three  hundred 
he  had  received ;  hoping  so  to  recover  his  health,  by  the  means 
of  the  saint,  but  died  notwithstanding.2  This  happened  in  the 
time  of  king  Sigebert,  who  was  this  year  murdered  by  the  prac 
tice  of  his  brother's  wife  Fredegundis. 

A.D.  579.  Ruccolenus,  with  a  power  of  the  Cenomanians, 
wasteth  all  about  the  city  Tours,  so  that  the  houses  and  hospital 
of  the  church  were  without  hope  of  sustenance.  He  demandeth 
also  of  the  churchmen  there,  that  they  should  deliver  unto  him 
some  that  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  church,  and  threateneth 
to  fire  all  if  they  refused.  S.  Gregory  of  Tours  being  then 
bishop  there,  and  that  writ  this  relation  with  his  own  hand, 
goeth  to  the  church  ;  and  praying  for  aid,  (beati  auxilia  jiayi- 
tamus)  a  woman  that  had  twelve  years  been  contracted  with  the 
palsy  was  made  straight :  but  Ruccolenus  himself  being  now 
come  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  was  presently  stricken  with 
the  king's  evil,  and  with  the  disease  of  king  Herod ;  and  the 

1  [Spelman  incorrectly,  Chilperic. — EDD.] 

2  S.  Greg.  Turon.,  de  Glor.  Confess,  cap.  Ixxi.     Baron,  ami.  579,  15. 
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fiftieth  day  after  died,  all  swollen  of  the  dropsy.  This  S.  Gre 
gory  himself  (as  1  find)  reporteth.1 

A.I).  G70.  Certain  servants  or  officers  of  Egbright,  the  third 
king  of  Kent  after  Ethelbert,  had  done  great  injury  to  a  noble 
woman  called  Doinncva  (the  mother  of  S.  Mildred)  ;  in  recom 
pense  whereof  the  king  promised,  upon  his  honour,  to  give  her 
whatsoever  she  would  ask  of  him.  She  begged  upon  this  so 
much  ground  of  him  to  build  an  abbey  on,  as  a  tame  deer  (that 
she  had  nourished)  would  run  over  at  a  breath.  The  king  had 
presently  granted  it,  but  that  one  of  his  council,  named  Timor, 
standing  by,  blamed  his  inconsideration,  that  would  upon  the 
uncertain  course  of  a  elccr  depart  with  any  part  of  so  good  a  soil, 
Hut  presently  (saitli  the  author,  William  Thorne,  a  monk  of  S, 
Augustin's)  the  earth  opened,  and  swallowed  him  up  alive;  in 
memory  whereof  the  place  till  his  time  was  called  Timor's  Leap. 
Jt  may  be  the  monk  hath  aggravated  the  matter,  and  that  Mr, 
Lambard  justly  doth  count  it  fabulous  ;  but  it  seems  some 
notable  misfortune  followed  upon  Timor,  hindering,  in  this 
manner,  the  propagation  of  religion  in  the  beginning  of  our 
church.  Yet  no  learned  man,  I  think,  doubteth  but  that  in  the 
first  conversion  of  heathen  people,  GOD  was  pleased  to  show 
some  miracles  upon  sacrilegious  impediments.  The  story  goes 
on,  that  the  king,  moved  with  the  event,  granted  Domneva's 
petition  ;  and  that  the  hind  being  put  forth,  run  the  space  of 
forty-eight  plough-lands  before  it  ceased.  In  which  precinct 
this  lady,  by  the  king's  help,  builded  the  monastery  for  nuns, 
called  Minster  Abbey,  in  Thanct.2 

A.D.  08-L  Egfrid,  king  of  Northumberland,  sendeth  an 
army  into  Ireland  under  the  conduct  of  Berutus  ;3  and  wasting 
miserably  that  harmless  nation,  which  then  was  friend  to  the 
Knglish,  spared  neither  churches  nor  monasteries.  The  in 
habitants  resisted  as  they  could,  but  rested  not  to  call  upon 
GOD  with  continual  curses  for  revenge.  And  though  those 
[that  curse4]  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  GOD,  yet  it  is  to 
be  thought  of  those  that  are  justly  cursed  for  their  iniquity, 

1  De  Mirac.  S.  Mart,  lib,  ii.  c.  27.     Baron.  579,  18. 

-  Lambard.  I  tin.  in  Thanet,  p.  99. 

3  Bed.  1.  4,  n.  xxvi.  §  341.     (Ed.  Stevenson.) 

1  [Spelman  evidently  read,  by  mistake,  malcdicti  for  mnledici  in  V.  Beile  ] 
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that  the  vengeance  of  GOD  doth  therefore  fall  the  sooner  upon 
them :  for  this  same  king,  this  next  year  after,  in  a  voyage 
against  the  Picts,  was  drawn  into  straits,  and  both  himself  and 
most  of  his  army  slain. 

And  in  the  eleventh  year  of  king  Ino  (saith  Huntingdon1) 
the  Earl  Berutus  felt  the  curses  of  the  Irish  people,  whose 
church  he  had  destroyed,  as  his  master  had  done  before  :  for  as 
king  Egfrid,  entering  into  the  land  of  the  Picts,  was  there 
slain  ;  so  he,  entering  it  also  to  revenge  his  master's  death,  was 
likewise  slain  by  them. 

Circ.  A.D.  710.  Osred,  king  of  Northumberland,  being  but 
eight  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  and  reigning  but  eleven 
years,  even  thus  young  broke  the  monasteries,  and  deflowered 
the  nuns,  with  much  other  wickedness:  for  which  the  just 
hand  of  GOD  being  upon  him,  as  S.  Boniface.  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  and  other  Bishops,  assembled  after  in  a  German  council, 
do  testify  by  their  epistle  to  ^'Ethelbald,  he  was  murdered  by  his 
kinsmen,  Kenred  and  Osrick,  and  his  kingdom  usurped  by 
Osrick,  contrary  to  Osred's  meaning,  who  had  decreed  it  to 
Ceolwulfe,  brother  of  his  father,  as  Beda  reporteth,2  who  saith 
farther,  that  his  whole  reign  abounded  with  so  many  crosses  of 
fortune,  that  no  man  knew  either  what  to  write  of  them,  or 
what  end  they  would  have.3 

Circ.  A.D.  712.  Ceolred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  or  midland 
England,  was  guilty  also  of  spoiling  monasteries,  and  defiling 
of  nuns ;  and  was  the  first,  with  Osred  before  named,  that, 
since  the  entrance  of  Austin,  brake  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  Saxon  kings  unto  monasteries,  and  for  these  sins,  saith 
Boniface  and  the  other  Bishops  in  the  said  epistle,  Justo  judicio 
Dei  damnati  de  culminc  reyalis  hujus  vita  abjccti,  et  immaturd  et 
terribili  morte  praventi,  §c.  For  Ceolred  (as  those  that  were 
present  did  testify)  being  at  a  great  feast  among  his  earls,  that 
evil  spirit  which  before  had  moved  him  to  do  such  wickedness, 
struck  him  there  with  madness,  and  in  that  case  he  died  im- 
penitently,  the  same  year  that  Osred,  his  fellow  in  sacrilege,  was 
murdered,  namely,  A.D.  71 G.  It  seemeth  his  line  was  also  extinct. 

1  Lib.  iv.  p.  337,  (ed.  1601).  2  Lib.  v.  cap.  24. 

3  Epist.  apud  Malmes.  de  Gest.   Reg.   lib.  i.  80,  (ed.  Hardy).      Sed   fusius 
apud  Baron,  in  A.D.  745,  num.  5. 
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Circ.  A.D.  74:2.  Ethelbald,  the  next  successor  of  Ceolrcd  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  succeeded  him  also  in  his  wicked  courses, 
lie  forbcareth  lawful  marriage,  but  liveth  adulterously  with  the 
nuns,  and  breaking  the  privileges  of  churches  and  monasteries, 
taketh  away  also  their  substance,  which  gave  the  occasion  that 
S.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  other  German  Bishops, 
wrote  the  fore-mentioned  epistle  unto  him,  desiring  him  to 
mend  his  course,  and  the  wrongs  he  had  done,  which  like  a 
good  king  he  willingly  did  :  and  at  a  council  holden  at  Clovesho, 
now  called  Cliff,  in  Kent,  acknowledging  his  sin,  did  also  by 
his  charter  restore  what  he  had  taken  or  broken,  with  an  over 
plus,  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Crowland  :  yet  so  was  the 
hand  of  GOD  upon  him,  that  in  a  war  unwisely  begun,  he  was 
treacherously  slain  by  Bartred,  alias  Beornred,  and  the  kingdom 
by  him  usurped.1 

A.D.  7.25.  Eudo,  alias  Odo,  Duke  of  Aquitaiue,  not  able  to 
resist  Charles  Martel,  draweth  an  excessive  army  of  Saracens 
out  of  Spain  unto  his  aid.  They  being  come  into  France,  waste 
all  places,  and  burn  down  the  churches  as  far  as  to  Poictiers, 
Charles  Martel,  assisted  by  the  hand  of  GOD,  encountereth 
them,  and  slayeth  three  hundred  seventy-five  thousand  (others 
say  three  hundred  eighty  thousand)  of  them,  together  with 
their  king  Abderama,  losing  not  above  a  hundred  and  fifty  of 
his  own  men.  Then  Eudo  himself,  reconciled  to  Charles,  spoileth 
the  camj)  of  the  Saracens,  and  destroycth  the  rest.  But  fight 
ing  again  with  Charles  in  Gascony,  loseth  both  his  Dukedom  of 
Aquitaine  and  his  life  :  his  sous  also,  Gaifer  and  Haimald,  are 
overcome,  and  the  Saracens  wholly  beaten  out  of  France.2 

A.D.  845.  The  Normans,  under  Ragenarius  their  captain, 
besides  other  sacrileges,  spoil  the  church  of  S.  Germain's,  by 
Paris,  and  attempting  to  cut  down  some  of  the  fir  beams  to  re 
pair  their  ships,  three  of  them  attempting  it  are  dashed  in  pieces. 
Another,  hewing  a  marble  pillar  with  his  sword  to  overthrow 
some  part  of  the  church,  had  his  hand  (like  Jeroboam's)  dried 
up,  and  the  haft  of  his  sword  stuck  so  to  it,  as  it  parted  not 

1  [The  Editors  have  here  omitted  a  few  paragraphs,  inserted  without  sense  in 
this  place,  and  consisting  of  extracts  from  Celsus  Veronensis,  evidently  intended 
to  be  worked  into  the  History  at  more  leisure.] 

•  Sigebert,  s.  a,     Guil.  de  Nauges,  ibid. 
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without  the  skin.  Many  were  stricken  with  blindness,  and,  as 
it  was  commonly  reported,  some  of  their  army  died  daily  so 
thick  of  the  bloody  flux,  as  they  feared  that  none  of  them 
should  escape ;  whereas  all  the  Christians  that  were  amongst 
them  were  free  from  it.  They  hasted  therefore  into  the  coun 
try,  but  died  there  as  fast,  and  infected  others  so  grievously,  as 
Horich  their  prince,  fearing  that  both  himself  and  the  nobility 
and  people  should  be  consumed,  commanded  the  rest  of  them 
to  be  beheaded ;  and  though  some  of  them  fled  upon  it,  yet  it 
was  thought  they  died  of  the  disease. 

Ragenarius  their  general,  and  author  of  all  the  evil,  at  his 
return  bragged  before  Horich,  in  the  presence  of  Kobbo,  the 
ambassador  of  King  Louis,  and  many  others,  what  great  things 
he  had  done  at  Paris ;  and  said,  that  the  dead  there  had  more 
power  than  the  living,  and  that  an  old  man,  whom  they  called 
German,  most  resisted  them.  Speaking  thus,  he  began  to 
tremble,  and  falling  down,  cried  out  that  German  was  there,  and 
did  beat  him  with  his  staff.  Being  presently  taken  up  and 
carried  out,  he  continued  three  days  in  grievous  pains  :  where 
upon,  repenting  of  what  he  had  done,  he  commanded  that  his 
statue  should  be  made  of  gold,  and  that  Kobbo  should  carry  it 
to  the  old  man  German,  promising  that  if  he  recovered  he  would 
become  a  Christian :  but  bis  bowels  passing  from  him  as  if  he 
were  burst  in  the  midst,  he  so  died.  And,  because  he  was  not  a 
Christian,  his  statue  would  not  be  received,  though  it  were  of  gold. 

Kobbo,  the  ambassador  for  Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  to  the 
Normans,  being  yet  Pagans,  was  an  eye-witness  of  these  things, 
and  related  them  to  Aimoinus,  who  living  at  the  same  time,  and 
seeing  much  of  it  himself,  did,  by  the  commandment  of  King 
Charles,  write  a  history  of  strange  things  then  happening,  which 
he  intituled,  De  Translations  et  Miraculis  S.  Gcrmani  Episcopi, 
whence  this  above  mentioned  is  taken.1 

A.D.  865.  The  Danes  with  a  great  army  destroy  the  monks 
and  monastery  of  Bardney,  kill  the  abbat  and  monks  of  Croy- 
land,  and  burn  their  church,  make  the  like  havoc  at  Peter 
borough,  and  murder  the  nuns  at  Ely.  Shortly  after,  their 
whole  army  is  overthrown  in  battle  at  Chippenham,  by  Alfred, 
brother  of  King  vEthelred,  and  Hubba  their  King,  with  five 

1  Baron.  A.D.  845,  num.  22,  et  seq. 
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Earls,  and  many  thousands  of  their  pagan  nation  slain.1      Hun 
tingdon2  saith  there  were  nine  Earls  slain  this  year. 

A.D.  871.  Abdila,  alias  Agdila,  a  Saracen  Prince,  coming 
with  a  great  army  out  of  Africa,  besieged  Salerne,  and  made  the 
church  of  SS.  Fortunatus  and  Cams,  his  lodging,  placing  his 
bed  upon  the  altar,  and  abusing  it  with  all  filthiness  :  but  it 
happened,  that  having  gotten  a  maid,  and  going  about  to  ravish 
her  there,  as  &hc  resisted  and  struggled  with  him,  a  piece  of 
timber  falling  down  from  the  top  of  the  church,  slew  him  in  his 
wickedness,  and  hurt  not  the  maid,  which  seemed  apparently 
to  be  the  very  work  of  (Jon  ;  for  that  the  timber  fell  not  per 
pendicularly,  but  aslope.  He  being  thus  extinct,  the  Saracens 
chose  Abimelech,  an  eunuch,  King  in  his  stead.3 

Circ.  A.D.  880.  Lcofstane,  a  noble  Saxon,  and  of  great 
authority,  in  the  heat  of  his  youth  entered  the  place  where  S. 
Edmund,  the  king  and  glorious  martyr  of  our  East  Angles,  was 
entombed;  and  causing  the  tomb  or  coffin  to  be  opened,  made 
the  body  to  be  showed  forth  to  the  beholders,  many  labouring  to 
hinder  it.  l>ut  in  that  instant,  whilst  he  stood  looking  on  it,  he 
was  struck  with  madness;  which  his  father,  a  religious  man, 
hearing,  gave  thanks  unto  the  martyr  for  it,  and  casting  off  his 
son,  suffered  him  to  live  in  great  penury,  wherein  afterward,  by 
the  hand  of  GOD,  he  was  consumed  of  worms,  and  so  ended  his 
life. 

The  same  author,  Jornalensis,  in  the  same  place  telleth  also, 
that  divers  lewd  persons  robbing  in  the  night-time  the  church 
where  his  tomb  was,  were  all  taken,  and  by  the  judgment  of 
Theodore,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  those  days,  hanged 
together.  But  addeth,  that  the  archbishop  repented  the  deed 
all  the  days  of  his  life  afterward,  remembering  the  speech  of  the 
prophet,  saying,  Eos  qui  ducuntur  ad  mortem  erucre  non  cesses. 
And  that  hereupon  he  put  himself  to  great  penance,  and  calling 
the  people  of  the  diocese  together,  persuaded  them  to  fast  and 
pray  for  him  three  whole  days,  that  it  might  please  GOD  to  turn 
(he  wrath  of  His  Divine  indignation  from  him  for  doing  this  deed. 

(.'ire.  A.D.  888.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fat  (who  began 
880,  and  died  891)  there  happened  a  strange  accident,  nieinora- 

1  Slow,  p.  I'll.  -   Lib.  v.  3-10. 

'  Baron.  A.n.  S71,  num.  '2,  Cod.  A'JS. 
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ble  in  France,  as  well  by  common  fame  as  by  writing  to  the 
later  times,  that  the  monks  of  Cluni,  going  forth  in  their  habit 
to  meet  the  Earl  of  Macon,  he  not  only  slew  them,  but  with 
torture  and  cruelty,  and  in  that  manner  raged  continually 
against  the  Church.  It  fortuned,  therefore,  that  he  being  one 
day  at  a  feast  with  many  of  the  nobility,  an  unknown  person 
coming  to  the  door  required  to  speak  with  him  ;  and  the  earl 
going  out  was  never  seen  after.  Some  write  that  he  was  carried 
away,  fearfully  crying  through  the  air,  with  a  black  horse  (pullo 
cquo}.1 

[x\.D.  925.  Burchardus,2  a  German  leader,  coming  to  the 
monastery  of  S.  Gall,  is  offered  a  chalice  and  a  paten,  they  of 
the  church  thus  thinking  to  secure  his  favour.  He,  although 
warned  that  the  ornaments  of  the  altar  were  none  of  his,  took 
them  notwithstanding.  But  shortly  afterwards,  being  in  his 
wars  in  Italy,  and  his  horse  falling  with  him  into  a  pit,  he 
perished  miserably.] 

Circ.  A.D.  964.  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had 
marvellous  success  in  all  his  affairs,  and  in  a  short  time  obtained 
so  many  and  so  famous  victories  against  the  Saracens,  as  are 
scarcely  to  be  believed :  he  falleth  then  to  spoiling  of  churches 
and  sacred  houses,  taking  from  them  that  which  usually  was 
given  unto  them,  and  pretended  that  the  bishops  consumed  the 
money  that  was  given  to  the  use  of  the  poor,  whilst  the  soldiers 
lived  in  want  and  poverty.  After  he  had  thus  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  goods  of  the  church,  he  not  only  wasted  all  his  own 
goods,  but  overwhelmed  with  evils,  found  the  hand  of  GOD  to  be 
against  him,  and  to  pursue  him  with  revenge,  as  the  Greek  his 
torians  are  of  opinion :  for  by  and  by  his  army  is  beaten  in 
Calabria,  an  innumerable  multitude  of  his  people  slain,  many 
with  their  noses  cut  off  are  sent  back  to  Constantinople ;  the 
citizens  there  murmur,  mutiny  and  rebel,  his  wife  conspircth 
with  them,  and,  by  the  hands  of  John  Zimisces,  one  of  his 
army,  do  murder  him,  and  make  the  same  John  emperor  in 
his  room.3 

A.D.  974.    Upon  the  rebellion  of  the  Welshmen,  king  Edgar, 

1  Paradinus  do  autiquo  Statu  Burgundise,  p.  62,   (ed.  1542). 

2  [Vit.  S.  Guiborat.  in  Bolland.  Act.  Sauct.  Mai.  i.  p.  289,  col.  1,  B.-EoD.] 

3  Baron.   A.D.  f.M>4,  num.  34;  968,  num.  3,  4,  5. 
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entering  \vith  an  army  into  the  country  of  Glamorgan,  some  of 
his  soldiers,  among  other  spoil,  took  away  the  bell  of  S.  Ellutus, 
and  hanged  it  about  a  horse's  neck.  It  then  chanced,  as  the 
report  was,  that  king  Edgar  sleeping  in  the  afternoon,  there  ap 
peared  one  unto  him,  and  smote  him  on  the  breast  with  a  spear. 
BY  reason  of  which  vision  he  caused  all  things  that  had  been 
taken  away  to  be  restored  again.  But  were  there  any  such 
vision  or  no,  it  is  said  he  died  within  nine  days  ;  and  the  truth 
is,  that  he  died  indeed  at  his  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  when  he 
had  reigned  sixteen  years  and  two  months.1 

This  king  Edgar  was  buried  at  Glastonbury ;  and  when  Ayle- 
ward,  the  abb  at  there,  had  unworthily  digged  open  his  grave, 
he  (the  abbat)  fell  mad,  and  going  out  of  church  brake  his  neck 
and  died.'2 

A.I).  1054.  Griffith,  the  valiant  and  victorious  king  of  North 
Wales,3  in  aid  of  Algar,  Earl  of  Chester,  whom  king  Edward 
the  Confessor  had  expelled  and  banished,  invadeth  Hereford 
shire,  putteth  to  flight  Kadulf,  earl  thereof,  and  son  of  Goda, 
the  Confessor's  sister,  with  his  whole  army,  and  taking  the  city 
of  Hereford,  fired  the  cathedral  church,  slew  Leogar  (the  bishop) 
and  seven  of  the  canons  that  defended  it,  burnt  also  the  monas 
tery  built  by  bishop  zEtliclstane,  carried  away  the  spoil  thereof, 
and  of  the  city,  with  slaughter  of  the  citizens,  and  fully  restored 
Algar  the  Earl  both  now  and  a  second  time.  Upon  this  king 
Edward  sent  Harold  against  him  ;  who,  upon  his  second  voyage 
into  North  Wales,  burnt  his  palace  and  ships.  After  this,  Grif- 
fitli  raising  an  army  for  revenge,  and  going  to  meet  Harold,  was 
by  his  own  people  traitorously  murdered,  and  his  head  brought 
to  Harold. 

Circ.  A.D.  1068.  Alfgarus,  stalherc  (that  is,  constable  of  the 
army)  to  Edward  the  Confessor,4  invaded  the  town  of  Estre, 
otherwise  called  Plassie,  and  pulling  it  from  the  monastery  of 
Ely,  converted  it  to  his  own  use.  The  abbat  and  monks  there 
besought  him  by  all  fair  means  to  restore  it,  but  prevailing  not, 
they  proceeded  to  denounce  daily  curses  and  imprecations 

1  Ilovecleu.  s.  a.  DCCCCLXXIV. 

2  [The  Editors   have  here   omitted  a  repetition,   in  other  words,   of  the  last 
paragraph.] 

'  Hoved.  in  A.D.  1055.  '  Holinsh.  p.  866. 
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against  him,  and  at  last  (although  he  wei*e  so  great  a  person 
in  the  kingdom)  to  excommunicate  him,  Hereupon  the  king 
reproving  him  sharply,  and  the  people  shunning  his  company,  he 
at  last  sought  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church,  and  for  obtaining 
thereof  granted  by  his  deed,  and  ratified  by  his  oath,  that  the 
town  after  his  decease  should  again  return  to  the  monastery : 
yet  (after  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold  the 
usurper)  he  was  by  the  Conqueror  cast  into  prison,  and  there, 
among  others  in  fetters  of  iron,  ended  his  life. 

A.D.  1078.  Jordan,  prince  of  Capua,  hearing  that  the  bishop 
of  Rosella  had  brought  and  laid  up  a  good  sum  of  money  in  the 
monastery  of  Monte-Cassino,  in  Italy,  sent  his  soldiers,  and  by 
force  took  it  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  church  j  but  was  shortly 
after  stricken  blind.1  Upon  this  Gregory  the  Seventh  calleth  a 
council,  and  maketh  a  canon  against  sacrilege ;  and  writing  to 
Jordan,  reproveth  him  for  this  and  other  offences,  admonishing 
him  to  amend  them.2  The  prince,  touched  with  remorse, 
granteth  in  recompense,  the  next  year  after,  to  the  monastery 
of  Cassino,  divers  great  territories  and  privileges,  with  a  penalty 
of  ,€5000  of  gold  upon  the  violators  thereof.3 


SECTION  II. 

Richard,  Robert,  and  Anesgot,  sons  of  William  Sorenge,  in  the 
time  of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  wasting  the  country  about 
Say,  invaded  the  church  of  S.  Gervase,  lodging  their  soldiers 
there,  and  making  it  a  stable  for  their  horses.  GOD  deferred 
not  the  revenge :  for  Richard  escaping,  on  a  night,  out  of  a  cot 
tage  where  he  was  beset  with  his  enemies,  a  boor,  whom  he  had 
fettered  a  little  before,  lit  upon  him,  and  with  a  hatchet  clave 
his  head  asunder.  Robert,  having  taken  a  prey  about  Soucer, 
was  pursued  by  the  peasants  and  slain.  Anesgot,  entering  and 
sacking  of  Cambray,  was  struck  in  the  head  with  a  dart,  thrown 
downward  on  him,  and  so  died.  Lo,  (saith  Gemeticensis)  we 

1  Leo  Marsic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  45.  ~2  Baron.  A.D.  1078,  24. 

3  Leo  Marsic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  46. 
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have  here  seen  that  truly  performed  which  we  have  heard  :  If 
any  man  sliti'l  violate  the  ieinplc  of  God,  God  s/iall  destroy  him.} 
And  admonishing  such  as  spoil  churches  to  look  about  them, 
and  not  to  soothe  themselves  in  their  sin,  for  that  GOD  often 
dcfcrreth  the  punishment,  he  concludeth  \vith  these  verses  of 
another  man's  :- 

I'os  malt1  yaudftis  quid  tandem  suscipictix 
Nequititf  fructum,  ti-ncbras,  incendia,  I  net  it  at  . 
/Y«»i  plus  induHnr,  just  usque  tuincn  Dais  nl/o/ 
QutK  sun  si' 'if  munit,  qiue  suiit  hostilia  punit. 

Dear  bought,  for  thou  must  one  day  undergo 
I  lie  price  of  this,  hell,  darkness,  fire,  and  woe: 
Goo's  threats  are  sure,  though  mercv  be  among  them, 

i 

lie  guards  His  rights,  and  pays  them  home  that  wrong  them. 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  making  the  forest  of  Ytcne,  com 
monly  called  the  New  Forest,  is  reported  to  have  destroyed 
twenty-six  towns,  with  as  many  parish  churches,  and  to  have 
banished  both  men  and  religion  for  thirty  miles  in  length,  to 
make  room  for  his  deer.  He  had  ruined  also  some  other  churches 
in  France  upon  occasion  of  war  ;  and  in  Lent-time,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  he  rifled  all  the  monasteries  of  England  of  the 
gold  and  silver  which  was  laid  up  there  by  the  richer  of  the 
people  to  be  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  the  places  from  spoil 
and  rapine;  and  of  that  also  which  belonged  to  the  monasteries 
themselves,  not  sparing  either  the  chalices  or  shrines.  But  lie 
that  in  the  like  attempt  met  with  Heliodorus,  met  with  him 
also  grievously,  both  in  his  person  and  posterity. 

Touching  his  person,  as  GOD  raised  Absalom  against  David, 
so  raised  lie  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  against  his  father  the 
Conqueror,  and  fought  a  battle  with  him  by  the  Castle  of  Gcr- 
borie  in  France,  where  the  Conqueror  himself  was  unhorsed,  his 
son  William  wounded,  and  many  of  their  family  slain.  Here 
upon  the  Conqueror  (as  casting  oil  into  the  fire  of  GOD'S  wrath 
that  was  kindled  to  consume  his  own  family)  cursed  his  son 
Robert,  which  to  his  dying  day  wrought  fearfully  upon  him,  as 
shall  by  and  by  appear.  Hut  to  proceed  with  the  Conqueror 

1    i  Cur.  in.  17. 
Ciul.  Cii.'uu:tk:.  ile  Ducuin  Normannorum  Gealis,  lib.  vi.  cap.  13,  1  1. 
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himself:  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  being  so  great  and  renowned 
a  king,  he  was  no  sooner  dead,  but  his  corpse  was  forsaken  of 
his  children,  brethren,  friends,  servants,  and  followers,  and 
wickedly  left  (saith  Stow)  as  a  barbarous  person,  not  one  of  his 
Knights  being  found  to  take  care  of  his  exequies  :  so  that  a 
country  Knight,  out  of  charity,  was  moved  to  take  care  thereof, 
and  conveying  the  corpse  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  the  abbat  and 
monks  of  S.  Stephen's  there,  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  of  the  town,  met  it  reverently ;  but  in  conducting  it  to  the 
church,  a  terrible  fire  broke  out  of  a  house,  and  spreading  sud 
denly  over  a  great  part  of  the  town,  the  whole  company  was 
dispersed,  and  only  the  monks  left  to  end  the  office  begun.  The 
funeral,  notwithstanding,  proceeded  afterwards  in  great  solem 
nity,  the  bishops  and  abbats  of  Normandy  attending  it :  but 
when  the  mass  was  done,  and  that  the  bishop  of  Evreux,  at  the 
end  of  his  sermon,  had  desired  all  that  were  present  to  pray  for 
the  dead  prince,  and  charitably  to  forgive  him  if  he  had  offended 
any  of  them  ;  one  Anselm  Fitz  Arthur,  rising  up,  said  aloud, 
"  The  ground  whereon  ye  stand  was  the  floor  of  my  father's 
house,  and  the  man  for  whom  ye  make  intercession  took  it 
violently  from  him  while  he  was  Duke  of  Normandy,  and 
founded  this  house  upon  it :  I  now  therefore  claim  my  own,  and 
forbid  him  that  took  it  away  by  violence  to  be  covered  with  my 
earth,  or  to  be  buried  in  my  inheritance."  The  bishops  and 
nobility  hearing  this,  and  understanding  it  to  be  true  by  the 
testimony  of  others,  presently  compounded  with  the  party  in 
fair  manner,  giving  him  sixty  shillings  in  hand  for  the  place  of 
burial,  and  promising  a  just  satisfaction  for  the  rest ;  for  which 
he  received  afterwards  £100  in  silver  by  consent  of  Henry,  the 
Conqueror's  son.  This  blur  being  thus  wiped  away,  they  pro 
ceeded  to  put  the  corpse  into  the  tomb  or  coffin  prepared  by  the 
mason,  whereupon  another  followed  very  loathsome ;  for  it  being 
too  short  and  strait,  as  they  strove  violently  to  thrust  the 
corpse  into  it,  the  fat  belly,  not  being  bowelled,  burst  in  pieces, 
and  vapoured  forth  so  horrible  a  savour,  as  the  smoke  of  frank 
incense  and  other  arornatics,  ascending  plentifully  from  the  cen 
sers,  prevailed  not  to  suppress  it,  but  both  priest  and  company 
were  driven  tumultuously  to  despatch  the  business  and  get  them 
gone.  Thus  much  of  the  disasters  touching  the  person  of  the 
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Conqueror.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  his  very  death  pro 
ceeded  from  a  violent  accident  happening  nnto  him  in  the 
sacking  of  Mcaux,  where,  the  heat  and  heaviness  of  his  armour, 
and  the  extreme  clamour  upon  his  soldiers,  wrought  as  was 
reported,  a  dissolution  of  his  entrails  (a  ruina  intestinorum  ejus 
Uquefacta,  saith  Gemeticcnsis),  for  though  he  lived  a  while  after, 
yet  he  languished  till  his  death.  But  note  by  the  way,  that  he 
who  had  in  his  lifetime  destroyed  so  many  churches  and  bury 
ing  places,  being  dead,  although  he  were  so  great  a  king,  yet  he 
wanted  the  office  of  his  children,  friends,  and  servants,  to  carry 
him  to  church  or  to  take  care  of  his  burial :  that  being  carried 
thither  by  others,  the  very  fire  wherewith  he  had  devoured 
certain  churches,  interrupted  his  passage  :  that  being  come  to 
the  church,  he  that  had  put  so  many  by  their  places  of  burial, 
was  now  put  by  his  own  :  and  lastly,  that  when  the  place  of  his 
burial  was  obtained  for  money,  it  happened  (fatally)  that  it  was 
too  strait  to  receive  him,  as  though  the  earth  of  the  church 
(which  he  had  so  grievously  injured)  were  unwilling  to  open  her 
mouth  to  entertain  him.  But  after  all  difficulties,  did  he  not 
rest  quiet  at  last  ?  Reason  would  he  should ;  for  the  grave  is 
ani/lv.ni  rcquici,  the  sanctuary  of  rest,  and  he  did  enjoy  it  for 
many  ages  :  yet  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  in  the  year  1542,  opened 
his  tomb,  and  brought  to  light  his  epitaph  hidden  in  it,  graven 
upon  a  gilded  plate  of  brass.  But  in  the  year  15G.2,  certain 
French  soldiers,  with  some  English,  that  under  the  conduct  of 
De  Chastillon  took  the  city  of  Caen,  and  fell  to  spoiling  of 
churches  there,  did  barbarously  break  down  and  deface  the 
monument  of  this  great  king,  and  (as  though  the  mains  genius  of 
the  churches,  which  himself  had  destroyed,  still  pursued  him  with 
revenge)  did  take  out  his  bones  and  cast  them  away.1  What 
befel  these  soldiers  that  thus  rifled  churches,  appeareth  not ; 
obscurity  and  oblivion  do  conceal  them.  But  the  lamentable 
end  of  DC  Chastillon  himself,  that  suffered  this  outrage,  is  very 
notorious  in  the  massacre  of  Paris. 

To  come  to  his  posterity  :  his  sons  were  four,  all  of  them,  at 

times,  in  war  amongst  themselves.     Robert,  the  eldest,  deprived 

of  his  birth-right,  the  crown  of  England,  first  by  his  brother 

William,  then  by  his  brother  Henry,  who  also  took  from  him 

1  Verstegan,  Restitution,  p.  189,  (ed.  1643). 
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his  Duchy  of  Normandy,  put  out  his  eyes,  and  kept  him  cruelly 
in  prison  till  the  day  of  his  death.  His  only  son  Richard,  hunt 
ing  in  the  New  Forest,  was  slain  in  the  life  of  his  father,  by  an 
arrow  shot  casually,  as  Florentius  Wigornensis  reporteth.  Others 
name  him  Hem*y,  and  say  he  was  hanged  there,  like  Absalom, 
by  the  hair  of  the  head.  Be  it  one  or  both,  the  death  was 
violent,  and  in  the  New  Forest.  But  this  Robert  died  without 
issue,  nothing  prospering  with  him  (as  Stow  noteth)  after  his 
father  cursed  him. 

Richard,  second  son  of  the  Conqueror,  Duke  of  Beorne,  (as 
Stow  saith)  died  also  in  the  same  forest,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  father,  upon  a  pernicious  blast  that  happened  on  him  ; 
but  Gulielmus  Gemeticensis1  saith,  with  a  blow  of  a  tree. 

William  Rufus,  the  third  son,  was  contaminate  as  well  with 
his  own  as  his  father's  sacrilege ;  for  he  would  part  with  no 
bishopric  that  came  into  his  hands  without  money  for  it,  by 
reason  whereof,  he  had  lying  upon  his  hand  (for  want  of  chap 
men)  thirteen  bishoprics  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
slain  in  the  same  forest,  an.  1100,  with  an  arrow  (out  of  the 
quiver  of  GOD)  shot  casually  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell;  and,  as 
Florentius  reporteth,  in  the  very  self-same  place,  where  a  church 
did  stand  till  the  Conqueror  destroyed  it.  He  also  died  without 
issue.2 

Henry,  the  fourth  son,  being  King  Henry  I.,  abstained  (as  I 
imagine)  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  but  GOD  met  with  him  in 
another  corner ;  for  having  but  two  sons,  William  legitimate,  and 
Richard  natural,  they  were,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign, 
both  drowned,  with  other  of  the  nobility,  coming  out  of  France ; 
and  himself  dying  afterward  without  issue  male,  in  the  year 
1135,  gave  a  period  to  this  Norman  family.  Here  I  must  ob 
serve  (as  elsewhere  I  have  done)  that  about  the  very  same  point 
of  time,  viz.  sixty-eight  years,  wherein  GOD  cut  off  the  issue  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  gave  his  kingdom  to  another  nation  after 
he  had  invaded  the  holy  things  of  the  Temple  ;  about  the  very 
same  point  of  time,  I  say,  after  the  Conqueror  had  made  this 
spoil  of  churches,  did  GOD  cut  off  his  issue  male,  and  gave  his 
kingdom  to  another  nation,  not  of  Normandy  but  Blois. 

A.D.  1061,   1070.     Ursus,  abbat,  was  made  Sheriff  of  Wor- 

1  Lib.  ii.  c.  9.  2  Gemeticensis,  lib.  vii.  c.  9. 
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cestcr  by  William  the  Conqueror ;  and  building  a  castle  in 
XA  orccster,  near  the  monastery,  cut,  a  part  of  the  church-yard 
into  the  dyke  of  his  castle,  which  Aldrcd,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  seeing,  said  to  him,  "  1  lightest  thou  Urse  :  have  thou 
GOD'S  curse,  unless  thou  takest  down  this  castle,  and  know  as 
suredly  that  thy  posterity  shall  not  long  inherit  this  ground  of 
S.  Mary's.-"  He  foretold  (saith  Malmsbury)  that  which  I  saw 
performed;  for  not  long  after  his  son  Roger,  possessing  his 
father's  inheritance,  was  banished  by  King  Henry  I.  for  putting 
an  officer  of  the  King's  to  death  in  an  headlong  fury.1  And 
his  sheriffvvick  went  to  Beaumont,  who  married  his  sister. 

A.D.  1098.  Hugh,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with  Hugh,  Earl  of 
Chester,  was  sent  by  AVilliam  llufus  to  assail  the  AVelcinnen  in 
Anglesea,  which  they  performed  with  great  cruelty,  not  sparing 
the  churches.  For  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  made  a  dog-kennel 
of  the  church  of  S.  Eridank,  laying  his  hounds  in  it  for  the 
night-time,  but  in  the  morning  he  found  them  mad.  15ut  it 
chanced  that  Magnus,  king  of  Norway,  came  in  the  mean  time 
to  take  also  the  same  island,  and  encountering  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  at  sea,  shot  him  in  the  eye,  where  only  he  was  un 
armed,  and  the  carl  thereupon  falling  out  of  the  ship  into  the 
sea,  was  both  slain  and  drowned,  and  died  without  issue.2 

Circ.  A.D.  1100.  Geoffrey,  the  sixteenth  abbat  of  S.  Alban's, 
living  whilst  he  was  young  a  secular  man,  and  teaching  at  Bun- 
stable,  did  there,  about  the  beginning  of  King  Henry  I.,  make  a 
play  of  S.  Catharine,  called  Miracula  ;  and  for  acting  of  it,  did 
borrow  of  the  sexton  of  S.  Alban's,  divers  copes  that  belonged 
to  the  choir  of  S.  Alban's  for  the  service  of  GOD,  and  having 
used  them  profanely  in  his  play,  both  the  house  wherein  they 
were,  and  the  copes  themselves,  were  the  next  night  casually 
burnt.  Geoffrey,  for  great  grief,  hereupon  gave  over  the  world, 
and  byway  of  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  offered  up  himself  a  monk 
in  S.  Alban's,  where  afterward,  in  the  year  1119,  viz.  19  or  20 
of  Henry  I.,  he  was  made  abbat.3 

A.D.  1157.  Madoe  ap  Meredith,  prince  of  Powis,  spoiling 
two  churches  in  Anglesea,  and  part  of  the  isle,  was,  with  all  his 
men,  slain  in  the  return.4 

1  Malms,  de  Gest.  Pont.  p.  271.  -  Hov.  in  ami.  1098, 

'  Lib.  MS.  cle  Abbatibus  Sti  Albani,  '  Stow,  p.  217. 
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Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire  was  made  an  episcopal  see  in  the 
year  704  or  705.  And  as  the  use  of  the  time  was,  with  many 
curses  (no  doubt)  against  him  or  them  that  should  violate  it,  or 
should  get  or  procure  it  to  be  aliened  from  that  bishopric.  S. 
Osmund  (who  flourished  270  years  after)  fortified  those  curses, 
as  is  reported,  with  divers  other  bitter  imprecations.  It  con 
tinued  peaceably  in  the  possession  of  the  bishops  till  the  time  of 
King  Stephen :  then  Roger,  bishop  of  that  see,  (translated  by 
his  predecessor  to  Salisbury),  building  three  sumptuous  castles, 
one  at  Sherborne,  another  at  Devizes,  and  the  third  at  Malmes- 
bury ;  the  king  supposing  they  might  turn  to  his  prejudice,  sent 
for  the  bishop,  and  took  and  imprisoned  him,  with  some  others 
of  his  coat  ;  and  calling  a  council  of  the  peers  and  baronage, 
obtained  a  statute  to  this  effect ; l  that  all  towns  of  defence,  cas 
tles,  and  munitions  through  England,  wherein  secular  business 
was  wont  to  be  exercised,  should  be  the  king's  and  his  barons' ; 
and  that  the  churchmen,  and  namely  the  bishops,  as  divine  dogs, 
should  not  cease  to  bark  for  the  defence  and  safety  of  their 
sheep,  and  to  take  diligent  heed  that  the  invisible  wolf,  that  ma 
lignant  enemy,  worry  not  or  scatter  the  LORD'S  flock.  Thus 
the  king  obtained  these  castles  that  he  thirsted  after,  with  the 
bishop's  person  and  treasure  beside.  And  being  summoned 
hereupon  to  a  synod  at  Winchester,  by  his  brother  Henry, 
bishop  there,  and  legate  of  the  pope ;  he  sent  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
Earl  of  Guisne  and  chamberlain  of  England,  a  man  of  excellent 
speech,  and  singularly  well  learned  in  the  law,  (whom  some  re 
port  to  be  made  chief-justice  of  England  after  the  said  Roger), 
him  I  say  did  the  king  send  to  the  synod  as  his  attorney  or 
sergeant-at-law,  to  defend  his  cause,  which  he  did  with  so  great 
art  and  dexterity,  that  nothing  was  therein  determined.  But 
mark  the  issue ;  ere  a  twelvemonth  came  to  an  end,  the  Earl 
Aubrey  de  Vere  was  slain  in  London.2  The  king  himself  within 
another  twelvemonth  taken  prisoner,  and  being  delivered  upon 
an  exchange  for  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  spoileth  divers  churches 
by  his  Flemish  soldiers,  and  buildeth  the  nunnery  of  Wilton 
into  a  castle  :  where  the  town  is  fired  about  his  ears,  his  men 
slain,  his  sewer,  plate,  and  other  things  taken,  and  himself  driven 
to  escape  by  a  shameful  flight.  He  continueth  his  wars  with 

1  Contin.  Florent.  in  an.  1161 .  2  Florileg.  in  ann.  1140. 
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unprofitable  success ;  f'alleth  at  discord  with  his  barons,  and  is 
driven  to  make  peace  with  duke  Henry,  his  adversary.  His  son 
Kustacc  displeased  therewith,  applieth  himself  to  spoil  Cam 
bridgeshire  and  those  parts,  falleth  upon  the  lands  of  the  abbey 
of  Bury,  and  carricth  the  corn  to  his  castles  ;  and  sitting  down 
to  dinner,  as  he  put  the  first  morsel  in  his  mouth,  he  fell  mad, 
mid  died  miserably.1 

In  the  end  he  stated  the  crown  upon  the  duke  Henry,  being 
compelled  thereto  ;  and  dying,  had  no  lawful  issue  male  to 
propagate  his  family,  his  sons  of  that  sort  being  taken  away  in 
his  lifetime. 

Having  spoken  of  those  curses,  set  of  old  like  bulwarks  about 
the  castle  of  Sherbornc  to  defend  it  against  sacrilegious  assail 
ants,  and  of  the  operation  they  had  in  those  ancient  days,  it 
falleth  very  fitly  in  my  way  to  show  also  in  what  manner  they 
have  uttered  their  venom  since  that  time  of  old  ;  for,  though 
poison  tempered  by  an  apothecary,  with  over  long  keeping  will 
lose  its  strength ;  yet  the  poison  that  lurketh  in  the  veins  of 
curses  lawfully  imposed,  is  neither  wasted  nor  weakened  by  an 
tiquity,  but  oftentimes  brcakcth  forth  as  violently  after  many 
ages,  as  if  they  were  but  of  late  denounced  :  like  the  implicit 
curse  that  devoured  the  seven  sons  of  Saul,  for  breaking  the 
covenant  with  the  Gibconites,  made  above  five  hundred  years 
before  their  time. 

See  therefore  a  farther  collection  touching  this  matter,2 

[Of  the  strange  Curse  bclunyiny  to  Sherborne  Castle. 

S.  Osmond  ....  died  bishop  of  Sarum.  And  by  the  said 
Osmond's  gift,  the  lands  of  Sherborne  continued  in  the  posses 
sion  of  his  successors,  the  bishops  of  Sarum,  until  the  reign  of 
King  Stephen. 

Roger  Niger,  or  Roger  the  llich,  being  the  next  bishop,  took 
part  with  Maud,  the  empress,  against  the  king;  whom  the 
king,  in  respect  of  his  power  and  wealth,  much  feared  and 
earnestly  prosecuted.  The  bishop,  flying  to  his  castle  of 

1  Mat.  Par.  ann.  1152.     Stow,  ami.  1153. 

-  [We  have  here  inserted,  instead  of  Spelman's  Collection,  that  from  Peck's 
Desiderata  Curiosa,  vol.  i.  pp.  518-620,  as  fuller  and  more  satisfactory. — EDU.] 
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Devizes,  was  there  straitly  besieged  ;  which  castle  was  as  man 
fully  defended,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  yield,  until 
the  king  commanded  a  pair  of  gallows  to  be  set  up  at  the  castle 
gate,  and  the  bishop's  nephew,  (whom  the  bishop  entirely  loved, 
being  then  a  prisoner  with  the  king)  to  be  brought  forth,  and 
threatened  to  execute  him,  unless  the  bishop  would  yield  up  the 
castle :  which  lamentable  object  so  prevailed,  that  to  save  his 
kinsman's  life  he  yielded  himself,  his  castle,  and  his  wealth, 
being  forty  thousand  marks  in  ready  coin,  to  the  king's  pleasure, 
who  took  from  him,  not  only  the  castle,  but  the  castle  and  barony 
of  Sherborne  also. 

But  it  fell  out  that,  whereas  before  the  king  had  prosperous 
success  in  the  war,  now  his  enemy  Maud,  the  empress  (being 
his  prisoner  in  Wallingford  castle,  and  all  her  confederates  dis 
heartened),  his  prosperity  forsaking  him,  escaped  out  of  prison 
in  a  great  snow,  Henry  Fitz-Empress  came  with  a  great  power 
out  of  Anjou,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  was  freed,  his  own  brother 
(the  bishop  of  Winchester)  forsook  him  ;  and  he,  hopeless  of 
power  to  oppose  his  enemies,  was  forced  to  yield  to  these  ignoble 
conditions,  viz.  to  adopt  Henry  for  his  heir  to  the  crown  (which 
for  his  life  only  he  is  to  enjoy ;  having  yet  a  son  of  his  own, 
who  was  endowed  with  parts  sufficient  to  manage  a  kingdom). 
Not  long  after  his  son  Eustace,  for  grief,  (as  some  suspect,  by 
poison)  ended  his  days  ;  and  the  king  himself  but  a  short  time 
enjoyed  this  peace  so  dearly  bought. 

King  Stephen  being  dead,  these  lands  came  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  Montagues  (after  Earls  of  Sarum),  who,  whilst  they 
held  the  same,  underwent  many  disasters.  For  one  or  other  of 
them  fell  by  misfortune,  as  by  the  hand  of  justice,  one  beheaded, 
another  slain,  the  father  of  one  of  them  (teaching  his  son  and 
heir  to  ride  and  run  at  tilt)  [the  said  son]  was  by  the  hands  of 
his  own  father  slain,  to  the  father's  unspeakable  grief.  And 
finally,  all  the  males  of  them  [became]  extinct,  and  the  earldom 
received  an  end  in  their  name.  So  ill  was  their  success. 

After  this,  Robert  Wyvill,  bishop  of  Sarum,  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  III.,  brought  a  writ  of  right  against  William 
Montague,  then  Earl  of  Sarum,  for  these  lands  so  wrongfully 
detained  ;  for  which  right  a  trial  was  to  be  had  by  battle.  The 
day  of  the  combat  being  come,  and  the  champions  of  the  earl 

N  2 
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and  bishop  being  ready  before  the  judges,  armed  with  their  coats 
of  leather,  and  bastoones  in  their  hands  of  equal  length,  it 
pleased  the  king  (when  those  lands  had  been  above  two  hundred 
years  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bishops)  to  take  up  the  matter ; 
who  caused  the  carl  to  yield  up  the  lands  for  two  thousand 
marks,  given  by  the  bishop  to  the  earl.  And  in  memory  of  this 
noble  enterprise,  this  bishop  Robert  lieth  buried  in  Sarum 
church,  with  a  castle  over  his  head,  and,  by  his  side,  the  por 
traiture  of  a  champion  armed. 

Since  which  time  these  lands  continued  in  the  church  until 
the  Duke  of  Somerset's  time,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI., 
when  the  Duke,  being  hunting  in  the  park  of  Shcrborne,  he 
was  sent  for  presently  unto  the  King  (to  whom  he  was  Protector) 
and,  at  his  coming  up  to  London,  was  forthwith  committed 
unto  the  tower,  and  shortly  after  lost  his  head. 

After  whose  death,  John  Capon,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  exhibited 
his  bill  of  complaint  unto  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  against 
Sir  John  Horsley,  to  whom  these  lands  were  given  by  King 
Edward  ;  the  Bishop  pretending  that  he  had  conveyed  the  same 
to  the  Duke  upon  menaces  and  threats,  and  for  fear  of  his  life. 
And,  upon  this  bill,  these  lands  were  decreed  again  to  the 
Bishop,  he  paying  to  Sir  John  Horsley  two  thousand  marks. 

Since  which  time  these  lands  remained  to  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum  until  the  time  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  unfortunately 
lost  them,  and  at  last  his  head  also. 

Upon  his  attainder  they  came,  by  the  King's  gift,  to  Prince 
Henry;  who  died  not  long  after  the  possession  thereof. 

After  Prince  Henry's  death,  the  Earl  of  Somerset  (Carr)  did  pos 
sess  them.  Finally  he  lost  them,  and  many  other  great  fortunes.1 

To  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  curse.  The  manor  of 
Shcrborne  and  the  castle  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl 
of  Bristol.2] 

1  In  May  1616,  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to   die  for  the  hand  he  had  in 
poisoning  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  but  pardoned. 

2  John,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  George  Digby,  of  Sherborne  ;  and  created 
Earl  of  Bristol,  Sept.  15,  (20.  Ja.  I.)  1622.     He  died   Jan.  16,  1650,  at  Paris, 
and  was  there  buried  in  the  common  burial  place  of  the  Huguenots. — George,  his 
son  and  heir,  by  Anne,  daughter   to   Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  had  two  sons, 
namely,  John   (who  succeeded   him    in  his  honour)  and  Francis   (slain  in  the 
Dutch  war,  May  28,  1672),  but  neither  of  them  left  any  male  heirs  :  and  so  the 
honour  became  extinct. — Britannia,  ant.  ct  nova,  vol.  i.  p.  567,  b. 
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Circ.  A.D.  1142.  Geoffrey  Mandeville,  Earl  of  Essex,  being 
called,  among  other  of  the  nobility,  to  a  council  at  S.  Alban's, 
he  was  there,  by  the  King,  in  revenge  of  a  former  injury,  un 
duly  taken  at  S.  Alban's,  prisoned,  and  could  have  no  liberty 
till  he  had  delivered  the  Tower  of  London,  and  the  castles  of 
Walden  and  Plessy ;  being  thus  spoiled  of  his  holds,  he  turned 
his  fury  upon  the  abbey  of  Ramsey,  it  being  a  place  of  security, 
and  invading  it  by  force,  drove  out  the  monks,  and  placed  his 
soldiers  in  their  room,  and  fortified  the  church  instead  of  his 
castle.  The  abbat  and  monks  betook  them  to  their  arms,  and 
with  all  the  force  they  could,  shot  their  curses  and  imprecations 
against  him  and  his  accomplices ;  thus  prepared  to  his  destruc 
tion,  he  besieged  the  castle  of  Burwell,  where  a  peasant  shooting 
him  lightly  in  the  head  with  an  arrow,  contemning  the  wound, 
he  died  of  it,  in  excommunication,  leaving  three  sons  inheritors 
of  that  malediction,  but  of  no  lands1  of  their  father,  the  king- 
having  seized  them.2 

Arnulph,  his  eldest  son,  who  still  maintained  the  church  of 
Ramsey  as  a  castle,  was  taken  prisoner  by  King  Stephen,  stripped 
of  all  his  inheritance,  banished,  and  died  without  issue.3 

Geoffrey  Mandeville,  second  son,  was  restored  by  King 
Henry  II.,  and  married  Eustachia,  the  King's  kinswoman,  but 
had  no  issue  by  her. 

William  Mandeville,  the  third  son,  succeeded  his  brother,  and 
was  twice  married,  but  died  without  issue.  Thus  the  name  and 
issue  of  this  sacrilegious  Earl  were  all  extinct,  and  the  inherit 
ance  carried  to  Geoffrey  Fitz-Peter,  another  family,  by  the 
marriage  of  Beatrix  Say,  his  sister's  grandchild. 

Now  we  have  related  the  fortune  of  the  Earl  Mandeville  and 
his  children,  we  must  not  omit  what  Nubrigensis  reporteth, 
touching  two  of  his  captains,  the  one  of  his  horsemen,  the 
other  of  his  footmen,  both  of  them  cruel  executioners  of  his 
impiety.  The  first  had  his  brains  dashed  out  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse  ;  and  the  other  (whose  name  was  Rayrier),  the  chief 
burner  and  breaker  into  churches,  being  passing  over  sea  with 

1  Cat.  Com.  Essex. 

•  Stow,  an.  9  Steph. ;  Matt.  Westm.  ann.  1143;  Hen.  Hunting.  Hist.  lib. 
viii.  p.  393. 

3  Hov.  in  ann.  1144;  Catal.  Com.  Essex,  p.  177  ;  Mat.  Par.  ann.  1143. 
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bis  wife,  they  were  both  of  them  turned  out  of  the  ship  into  a 
boat,  and  so  left  to  fortune,  were  there  drowned.  More  of  the 
story  you  may  see  in  Nubrigensis,  lib.  i.  c.  2. 

About  the  same  time,  Ixobert  Marmion,  a  man  of  great  power, 
iu  like  manner  invaded  the  church  of  Coventry,  and  turning  out 
the  monks,  placed  his  soldiers  in  their  room;  then  going  to 
battle  against  the  Earl  of  Chester,  he  showed  himself  in  a  bravery 
before  both  the  armies  ;  and  having  forgotten  privy  trenches, 
which  himself  had  made  to  entrap  his  enemies,  or  hinder  their 
approach,  he  fell  (as  he  pranced  up  and  down  before  the  mo 
nastery)  into  one  of  them,  and  breaking  his  thigh  bone,  could 
not  get  out  j  which  a  peasant  of  his  enemies  perceiving,  ran  to 
him  and  cut  off  his  head.1 

A.D.  1179.  William  Albemarle,  (whom  I  certainly  take  to 
be  William  le  Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  that  died  25  Henry  II.)? 
by  the  former  examples,  thrust  the  regular  priests  out  of  the 
church  of  Belingcon  [?]  and  fortified  it  with  his  soldiers.  But 
by  example  also  of  their  grievous  punishment,  it  pleased  GOD  to 
touch  him  with  repentance,  so  that  to  expiate  his  sin,  he  did 
many  noble  works  of  charity,  both  in  relieving  the  poor  abund 
antly,  and  in  erecting  of  two  (if  110  more)  worthy  monasteries, 
that  of  Melso,  in  the  year  1150,  and  the  other  of  Thorneton, 
where  he  was  buried  in  peace,  \et  GOD,  delighted  rather  in 
obedience  than  sacrifice,  cut  off  the  line  of  his  family,  and 
transposed  his  inheritance  by  his  only  daughter  Hawis  (who  was 
thrice  married)  to  three  several  families  :  but  in  the  two  first  it 
stuck  not  at  all,  and  but  two  descents  in  the  last  of  them.2 

King  Henry  II.,  in  the  year  1170  and  the  seventeenth  of  his 
reign,  being  in  Normandy,  and  hearing  that  Thomas  of  Becket 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  a  peace  lately  made  between 
them,  carried  things  so  imperiously  in  England,  as  there  was  no 
living  under  him ;  growing  into  an  extreme  passion,  used  (as 
they  say)  these  words  :  "  In  what  a  miserable  state  am  1,  that 
I  cannot  be  quiet  in  my  own  kingdom  for  one  only  priest  !  Is 
there  no  man  that  will  rid  me  of  this  trouble  ?"  Hereupon 
(or  upon  what  other  motives,  GOD  knoweth)  four  barbarous 

1  Nub.  lib.  i.  c.  12  ;  Mat.  \Vtot.  an.  1113  ;   Hunting,  lib.  viii.  p.  393  ;  Mat 
Par.  1143. 

"  Nub,  1.  i,  c,  12;   llov.  an.  117:) 
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night  s,  Sir  Hugh  Morvill,  Sir  William  Tracy,  Sir  Richard 
Brittain,  and  Sir  Reynold  Fitz-Urse,  hasting  into  England, 
slew  the  Archbishop,  at  evensong,  in  his  cathedral  church,  at 
the  very  altar,  embruing  it  with  his  blood  and  brains,  com 
mitting  at  once  this  horrible  murder  and  triple  sacrilege  :  first, 
in  respect  of  the  person ;  secondly,  of  the  place ;  and  thirdly, 
of  the  time  and  business  then  in  hand.  Yet  vengeance  seized 
not  presently  on  their  bodies,  but  tormented  their  souls  on  the 
rack  of  desperation  ;  so  that  neither  trusting  themselves  one  with 
another,  nor  the  solitary  woods,  nor  the  mantle  of  night,  they 
tied  into  several  countries,  where  they  all  within  four  years  after 
(as  it  is  reported)  died  miserable  fugitives,  saith  the  story. 

Touching  their  issue,  I  find  that  Fitz-Urse  fled  into  Ireland, 
and  I  heard  there  that  the  wild  Irish,  and  rebellious,  family  of 
M/Mahunde,  in  the  north  parts,  is  of  that  lineage.  The  family 
of  another  of  them  is,  at  this  day,  prosecuted  with  a  fable  (if 
it  be  so)  that  continueth  the  memory  of  this  impiety ;  for  in 
Gloucestershire,  it  is  yet  reported,  that  wheresoever  any  of  them 
travclleth,  the  wind  is  commonly  in  their  faces. 

The  quadripartite  history,  called  Quadrilogus,  printed  at 
Paris,  A.D.  1495,  saith,  the  murderers,  after  this  horrible  fact, 
rode  that  night  to  a  manor  of  the  archbishop's  named  there 
(corruptly)  Sumantingues,  forty  miles  (leucas)  distant  from 
Canterbury;1  and  that  being  men  of  great  possessions,  active 
soldiers,  and  in  the  strength  of  their  age,  yet  now  they  became 
like  men  beside  themselves,  stupid,  amazed,  and  distracted, 
repenting  entirely  of  what  they  had  done,  and  for  penance  took 
their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.  But  Sir  William  Tracy  being 
come  to  the  city  of  Cossantia,2  in  Sicily,  and  lingering  there, 
fell  into  a  horrible  disease ;  so  that  the  parts  of  his  body 
rotted  whilst  he  lived,  and  his  flesh  being  dissolved  by  the 
putrefaction,  himself  did,  by  piecemeal,  pull  it  off,  and  cast 
it  away,  leaving  the  sinews  and  bones  apparent.  In  this  misery 
this  wretched  murderer  (as  it  was  testified  by  the  bishop  of 
that  city,  who  was  then  his  confessor)  ended  his  days,  but  very 
penitently.  His  other  complices  lived  not  long  after,  for  all 
the  four  murderers  were  taken  away  within  three  years  after 
the  fact  committed. 

1  Lib.  iii.  c.  20.  -   [More  properly,  Cosenza  in  Calabria. — EDU.] 
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SECTION  III. 

A.D.  1199.  It  appeareth  by  a  MS.  copy  of  Matthew  Pans, 
which  I  have  (wanting  much  of  that  which  is  published,  and 
having  much  which  the  published  wanteth),  that  King  Richard  I. 
had  spoiled  some  church  of  the  chalice  and  treasure ;  and  that 
it  was  thereupon  conceived  that  the  revengeful  hand  of  GOD 
pursued  him  to  his  death.  First,  by  tickling  his  covetous  mind 
\vith  the  report  of  hidden  treasure  found  by  one  Vidomer,  a 
Viscount  of  Bretagne,  in  France,  which  he  (the  king)  claimed  to 
belong  to  him  by  his  prerogative  :  and  then  in  stirring  him  to 
raise  waragainst  the  Viscount  for  it,  and  to  besiege  him  in  the 
castle  and  town  of  Chains,  in  the  country  of  Limosin,  whither 
the  viscount  had  lied  and  had  carried  the  treasure,  as  it  were  to 
train  the  king  to  that  fatal  place,  importing  the  name  of  a  chalice. 
But  here  it  so  fell  out,  that  the  king  being  repelled  in  his  assault, 
and  surveying  the  ground  for  undermining  the  town  walls, 
one  Peter  Basil  struck  him  in  the  left  arm,  or  about  the  shoulder, 
with  a  quarrel  from  a  cross-bow,  out  of  the  castle.  The  king, 
little  regarding  his  wound,  pursued  the  siege,  so  as  within 
twelve  days  lie  took  the  town,  and  found  little  treasure  in  it. 
But  his  wound  in  the  mean  time  festering,  deprived  him  of  his 
life  (April  9)  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  being  about  forty- 
four  years  old.  Hereupon  a  satirist  of  that  time  wrote  this  tart 
distichon,  related  in  the  MS.1 

Christe,  'lid  chalids  prtedo  fit  prezda  Chalucis  ; 
/Ere  brevi  rejicis  qui  tulit  ecru  crucis. 

lie  that  did  prey  upon  Thy  chalices, 

Is  now  a  prey  unto  the  Chaluces; 

And  thou,  O  CHRIST,  rejectest  him  as  dross, 

That  robb'd  Thee  of  the  treasure  of  Thy  cross. 

'J  Giraldus  Cambreusis,  a  good  author,  reporteth  that  one 
Hur,  chaplain  to  William  de  Bruce,  (a  great  lord  in  Wales  in 

1   Matt.  1'ar 

-   [We  have  here  omitted  a  few  paragraphs  relating  to  King  Edward  I.,   which 
.ae  repealed,  in  their  proper  place,  further  011.— EDD.] 
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the  time  of  King  John)  of  his  chapel  of  S.  Nicholas,  in  the  castle 
of  Aberhodni,  did  dream  in  a  night  that  one  bid  him  tell  his 
lord  (that  had  taken  away  the  laud  given  in  alms  to  that  chapel, 
and  presumed  to  detain  it)  that  Hoc  aufert  fiscus  quod  non  accipit 
Christus ;  dabis  impio  militi  quod  non  vis  dare  sacerdoti.  The 
king's  exchequer  shall  take  that  from  thee  that  thou  wilt  not 
suffer  CHRIST  to  enjoy;  and  the  impious  soldier,  that  which 
thou  wilt  not  permit  unto  the  priest.  The  words  are  S.  Austin's, 
spoken  against  them  that  invade  tithes  and  church  rights :  and 
that  which  is  there  threatened  against  them,  saith  Giraldus, 
happened  most  certainly  in  a  very  short  time  to  this  withholder. 
For  we  have  seen  (saith  he)  in  our  own  days,  and  found  cer 
tainly  by  undoubted  verity,  that  princes  (and  great  men)  usur 
pers  of  ecclesiastical  possessions,  and  chiefly  by  name  King 
Henry  II.,  reigning  in  our  time,  and  tainted  above  others  with 
this  vice,  a  little  leaven  corrupting  the  whole  lump,  and  new 
evils  falling  thereby  daily  upon  them,  have  consumed  all  their 
whole  treasure,  giving  that  unto  the  hired  soldiers  which  they 
ought  to  have  given  unto  the  priest. 

He  mentioneth  not  what  it  was  particularly  that  happened  to 
Bruce,  but  commiserating  him  as  a  singular  good  man,  runneth 
out  into  a  long  commendation  both  of  him  and  his  wife.  The 
rest,  therefore,  of  this  tragedy  I  must  supply  out  of  Matthew 
Paris,  who  in  A.D.  1209  reporteth  thus,  that  King  John,  doubt 
ing  the  fidelity  of  his  nobles,  sent  a  troop  of  soldiers  to  require 
of  them  their  sons,  or  nephews,  or  near  kinsmen  for  hostages. 
Coming  to  William  Bruce' s  and  demanding  his  sons,  the  lady 
Maud  his  wife,  in  the  humour  of  a  woman,  preventing  her  hus 
band,  said,  "  I  will  deliver  no  sons  of  mine  to  your  King  John, 
for  that  he  beastly  murdered  his  nephew  Arthur,  whom  he  ought 
to  have  preserved  honourably."  Her  husband  reproved  her, 
and  offered  to  submit  himself  to  the  trial  of  his  peers  if  he  had 
offended  the  king ;  but  that  would  not  serve.  The  king,  under 
standing  it,  sent  his  soldiers  in  all  haste,  as  privily  as  he  could, 
to  apprehend  William  de  Bruce  and  his  whole  family ;  but  he 
having  intelligence  of  it,  fled  with  his  wife,  children,  and  kins 
men  into  Ireland ;  whither  the  king  coming  afterward,  besieged 
his  wife,  and  his  son  William  with  his  wife,  in  a  munition  in 
Meath,  and  having  taken  them,  they  privily  escaped  to  the 
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island  of  May,  where  being  again  recovered  and  brought  unto 
him,  he  now  bound  them  surely,  and  sent  them  to  Windsor  cas 
tle,  and  there  by  his  commandment  they  all  died  miserably 
famished.  William  himself,  the  father,  escaping  into  France, 
died  also  shortly  after,  and  was  buried  at  Paris  ;  leaving  all, 
according  to  S.  Austin's  words,  to  the  king's  extortioners.  What 
reax  King  John  kept  among  churches,  is  generally  well  known  ; 
yet  I  find  not  that  either  he  destroyed  or  profaned  any  of  them,, 
otherwise  than  by  rilling  of  their  wealth,  and  persecuting  the 
clergy  as  his  enemies.  To  say  truth,  they  were  not  his  friends. 
But  the  last  riot  that  he  committed  among  them  was  in  Suffolk 
and  Norfolk,  as  he  brought  his  army  that  way  to  waste  the  lands 
of  the  barons  his  enemies,  and  to  pass  by  the  town  of  Lynn 
(which  stood  faithful  to  him  when  the  most  of  England  had 
forsaken  him)  into  the  north  parts.  Having  lodged  there  to  his 
great  content,  and  taking  his  journey,  spoliis  ouustus  opintin, 
over  the  washes,  when  he  came  upon  the  sands  of  Wellstream,  a 
great  part  of  his  sacrilegious  army,  with  the  spoils  he  had  taken, 
and  his  treasure,  plate,  jewels,  horses,  and  carriages  were  all 
drowned  :  so  that  it  was  judged  (saith  the  history)  to  be  a  pu 
nishment  by  GOD,  that  the  spoil  which  had  been  gotten  and 
taken  out  of  churches,  should  perish  and  be  lost  by  such  means, 
together  with  the  spoilers.  Stow  reporteth,  "  that  the  earth 
opened  in  the  midst  of  the  waves,  on  the  marshes,  and  the 
whirlpit  of  the  deep  so  swallowed  up  both  men  and  horses,  that 
none  escaped  to  bring  King  John  tidings  •"  for  he  with  his  army, 
going  before,  escaped  (more  happily  than  Pharaoh)  but  very 
narrowly  with  his  life,  especially  if  it  were  any  happiness  to  live 
in  that  miserable  condition  he  was  now  brought  to,  having  lost 
his  treasure  and  fortunes  at  the  very  time  wherein  above  all 
other  he  had  most  need  of  them  as  flying  from  his  enemy,  Louis, 
the  dauphin  of  France,  called  in  by  his  subjects  to  take  the 
crown,  and  possessing  peaceably  the  city  and  tower  of  London, 
the  cities  of  Canterbury  and  Winchester,  with  all  the  castles  of 
Kent,  except  Dover,  which  could  not  hold  out ;  and  all  the 
barons,  in  a  manner,  with  the  citizens  of  London  and  Winches 
ter,  having  sworn  him  fealty  and  done  him  homage ;  as  also  the 
king  of  Scots  for  the  lands  he  held  of  the  King  of  England,  who 
likewise  had  subdued  all  jNorthiuuberland,  except  Barnard 
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Castle,  to  him.  If  after  all  this,  I  say,  it  were  any  happiness 
to  live,  yet  enjoyed  he  that  miserable  happiness  but  a  very  short 
time ;  for  whether  by  poison  given  him  at  Swineshed  abbey,  as 
the  common  report  is,  or  by  a  surfeit  taken  with  eating  peaches, 
accompanied  with  an  intolerable  grief  for  his  losses,  as  others 
deliver  it ;  he  died  about  five  or  six  days  after  at  Newark  castle, 
and  wanting  all  civil  lamentation,  was  presently  so  spoiled  by 
his  servants,  who  fled  every  man  his  way,  as  they  left  nothing 
worth  the  carriage  to  cover  his  dead  carcase. 

Discite,  0  reges,  s.acrattc  parcere  turbce. 

Circ.  A.D.  1220.  Robert  Fitz- Walter  (so  great  a  baron  in 
the  time  of  King  John,  that  Matthew  Paris  saith  of  him,  Cui 
vix  aliquis  comes  in  Anglia  turn  temporis  potuit  comparari),  was  a 
grievous  enemy  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Alban  ;  and  prosecuting 
it  with  many  injuries,  did  among  others  besiege  the  priory  of 
Binham  in  Norfolk  (a  cell  of  S.  Alban's)  as  if  it  were  a  castle, 
and  constrained  the  monks  there  to  extreme  famine;  for  that 
John,  the  abbat  of  S.  Alban' s,  had  removed  Thomas,  the  prior 
of  Binham,  and  put  another  in  his  room,  without  the  assent  of 
the  said  Robert,  who  was  patron  of  the  priory,  and  a  singular 
friend  of  Thomas.  The  complaint  hereof  being  brought  to  the 
king,  he  presently  sent  forces  to  remove  and  apprehend  the 
besiegers  ;  but  they  having  notice  thereof,  departed.  Matthew 
Paris1  wondereth  at  the  revengeful  wrath  of  GOD,  which  there 
upon  fell  on  Robert  Fitz-Walter  :  "  From  that  time  (saith  he) 
he  never  wanted  manifest  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  the  afflictions 
of  infirmities.  All  that  he  had  is  confiscate  ;  and  during  the 
life  of  King  John  he  lived  in  exile  and  vagrant,  suffering  great 
adversities  and  misfortunes.  And  though  King  Henry  III. 
granted  peace  to  all,  yet  did  he  never  recover  fully  his  favour, 
but  died  dishonourable  and  infamous." 

A.D.  1224.  Falcasius  de  Brent,  a  valiant  and  powerful 
Baron,  that  on  the  part  of  King  John  grievously  afflicted  the 
Barons  his  adversaries,  and  all  England  beside,  pulled  down  the 
church  of  S.  Paul  at  Bedford,  to  have  the  stones  and  materials 
thereof  for  the  building  and  fortifying  his  Castle  of  Bedford. 
He  fell  afterward  in  the year  of  Henry  III.,  to  be  fined 

1  Matt.  Paris,  vit.  MS.  Johan.  Abbat.  S.  Albarii.  xxi. 
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before  the  justices  itinerant  at  Dunstable  £100  apiece  for  thirty 
forcible  entries  and  disseisins  made  by  him  upon  divers  men  ; 
in  all  at  ,£3,000.  Upon  this  he  attempted,  by  his  brethren  aud 
followers,  to  have  taken  the  justices  sitting  in  court,  and  to  im 
prison  them  in  his  castle  at  Bedford.  But  they  all,  save  Henry 
de  Braybrock,  escaped  ;  him  they  imprisoned  ;  and  his  wife  com 
plaining-  thereon  to  the  King  and  parliament  then  sitting  at 
Northampton,  they  all  set  all  other  business  apart,  and  with  all 
the  power  tjiey  could  make,  went  and  besieged  the  castle ;  which 
was  to  the  utmost  admirably  defended  against  them,  and  to  the 
extreme  loss  of  the  assailants.  Yet  by  raising  a  wooden  tower 
close  by  it,  which  they  call  Malvisine,  it  was  at  length  taken, 
the  justice  delivered,  twenty- four  hanged,  and  the  brethren  [of 
Falcasius]  ;  himself  being  escaped,  lost  all  his  possessions,  and 
whatsoever  else  he  had.  But  for  the  great  service  he  had  done 
King  John,  his  life,  upon  his  submission,  was  pardoned,  and  he 
banished ;  yet  vengeance  still  pursued  him,  for  he  died  by 
poison. 

I  must  not  forget  a  memorable  relation,  which  Matthew  Paris 
further  makcth  touching  this  matter.  The  abbess  of  Helnes- 
tenc  [Elstow]  hearing  that  Falcasius  had  pulled  down  S.  Paul's 
church  to  build  his  castle,  caused  the  sword  which  was  in  the 
hand  of  the  image  of  S.  Paul  to  be  taken  out  of  it,  and  would 
not  suffer  it  to  be  restored  till  now  that  he  had  so  worthily  re 
venged  himself.  Whereupon  one  writ  thus  : 

Perdidit  in  mense  Falco  tamfervidus  ense 
Omnia  sub  savo  quicquid  qud-sivlt  ab  cevo.1 

The  fierce  Sir  Falco  ere  one  month  was  run 
Lost  all  the  wealth  that  in  his  life  he  won. 

A.D.  1245.  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  s in-named  the  great 
Karl  Marshal,  tutor  of  King  Henry  III.,  took  by  force  of  war 
two  manors  belonging  to  the  church  and  bishopric  of  Femes  in 
Ireland.  The  bishop,  a  godly  man,  required  restitution  ;  and 
failing  of  it,  excommunicated  the  Earl,  who  little  regarded  it. 
The  Earl  so  dieth  ;  the  Bishop  cometh  into  England,  and  re- 
neweth  his  suit  to  Earl  William  his  son  and  heir,  obtaining  to 
have  the  King  his  mediator;  but  prevailed  not;  for  Earl  William 

1   Matt.  Paris,  A.D.  1224. 
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and  his  brethren  answered,  that  their  father  did  the  bishop  no 
wrong,  having  gotten  the  manors  by  right  of  war.  The  bishop, 
in  the  agony  of  his  spirit,  reneweth  the  curse  against  their 
father  and  them,  and  said,  that  the  LORD  had  cast  it  grievously 
upon  Earl  William,  as  is  written  in  the  Psalm,  In  a  generation 
his  name  shall  be  put  out,  and  his  sons  shall  be  vagabonds,  as 
touching  the  blessing  promised  by  the  LORD  of  increase  and 
multiply. 

Earl  William  the  father,  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  burial, 
(which  was  in  the  New  Temple  at  London,  March  14,  1219,  and 
4  Hen.  III.)  left  five  sons  and  as  many  daughters. 

Earl  William,  the  eldest  son,  first  married  Alice  the  daughter 
and  heir  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Albemarle,  &c.  After,  Eleanor, 
daughter  of  King  John,  and  died  without  issue,  April  6,  1231, 
15  Hen.  III. 

Earl  Richard,  the  second  brother,  succeeded  ;  he  married  the 
lady  Gervasia,  and  was  slain  in  Ireland,  18  Hen.  III.,  leaving 
no  issue. 

Earl  Gilbert,  the  third  brother,  succeeded.  He  married  Mar 
garet,  daughter  of  William,  King  of  Scots,  and  was  killed  by 
his  own  horse  at  a  tournament  at  Hertford,  25  Hen.  III.,  1241, 
leaving  no  issue. 

Earl  Walter,  the  fourth  brother,  succeeded.  He  married 
Margaret,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Robert  Lord  Quiney,  and 
died  at  London,  Dec.  6,  1245,  30  Hen.  III.,  (or  as  others  re 
port,  Nov.  24),  and  was  buried  at  Tintern,  leaving  no  issue. 

Earl  Anselm,  the  youngest,  was,  at  the  death  of  his  brother 
Walter,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  but  admitted  to  be  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Marshal ;  and  in  haste  married  Maud  the  daughter  of 
Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  that  he  yet  at  last 
might  propagate  the  most  noble  family.  But  non  est  consilium 
contra  Dominum ;  for  he  died  within  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
days  after  his  brother,  before  he  was  actually  possessed  of  his 
county. 

Thus,  according  to  the  malediction  of  the  bishop,  the  name 
of  those  great  Earls  Marshal  was  utterly  extinct ;  all  the  five 
brethren  being  married  and  dying  childless  within  fifteen  years.1 

1  Matt.  Paris,  A..D.  1219  et  1245. 
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SECTION  IV. 

King  Edward  I.,  in  the  zeal  of  his  religion,  (his  father  yet 
living),  took  the  Cross  upon  him  and  went  to  assist  the  Chris 
tians  in  the  wars  of  Jerusalem.  The  Pope,  in  recompense  of  his 
charges,  granted  unto  him  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  (lie 
being  returned)  the  tenth  part  of  all  ecclesiastical  benefices  of 
the  kingdom  for  one  year,  and  the  like  to  his  brother  Edmond 
for  another.  But  afterwards  the  King,  forgetting  his  old  devo 
tion,  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign  seized  all  the  treasure  of 
the  tenths  collected  for  that  purpose  and  laid  up  in  divers  places 
of  the  kingdom,  and  breaking  open  the  locks  caused  it  to  be 
brought  unto  him,  and  employed  it  to  his  own  use.1 

This  taste  of  things  separate  to  GOD,  drew  him  on  to  a  fur 
ther  appetite.  In  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign  he  took 
into  his  hands  all  the  priories2  alien  throughout  the  kingdom  ; 
committing  them  (as  Charles  Martel  of  old  had  done  in  France) 
to  officers  under  him  ;  and  allowing  every  monk  eighteen  pence 
a  week,  retained  the  rest  for  the  charge  of  his  war,  as  he  did 
also  the  pensions  going  out  of  those  houses  to  the  greater  monas 
teries  beyond  the  seas.  Yet  obtained  he  further,  in  the  same 
parliament,  of  the  clergy  and  religious  persons  a  subsidy  of  half 
their  goods,  to  the  value  of  .£100,000,  whereof  the  Abbey  of 
Bury  paid  JG55.  Os.  lid.3 

King  Edward  I.  being  in  great  want,  by  his  subduing  Scot 
land,  about  the  end  of  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  reign,  caused 
all  the  monasteries  of  England  to  be  searched,  and  the  money 
found  in  them  to  be  brought  to  London.  Shortly  after,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  at  a  parliament  at  S.  Edmunds- 
bury,  he  required  a  subsidy,  which  the  laity  granted.  But  the 
clergy  (pretending  that  Pope  Boniface  at  the  same  time  had  for 
bidden.,  upon  pain  of  excommunication,4  that  either  secular 
princes  should  impose  tallages  upon  the  churchmen,  or  that 
churchmen  should  pay  any),  they  refused  to  supply  the  King's 

1  Stow,  [A.D.  1283.] 

-  There  were  at  that  time  about  one  hundred  and  ten. 

-1  Stow,  [A.  D.  1295.]  4   [In  the  famous  bull  Cleric-is  laicns. — EDD.] 
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necessity ;  and  having  day  to  advise  better  on  the  matter  till 
the  next  parliament  at  London  shortly  after,  they  persisted  in 
the  same  mind.  Whereupon  the  King  put  them  out  of  his  pro 
tection;  so  that  being  robbed  and  spoiled  by  lewd  persons 
without  remedy,  to  redeem  the  King's  favour,  the  Archbishop  of 
York  and  many  of  the  Bishops  laid  down  a  fifth  part  of  all 
their  goods  in  their  churches ;  and  some  by  other  courses  satis 
fied  the  King's  desire  and  so  recovered  his  protection.  But  all 
the  monasteries  within  the  province  of  Canterbury  were  seized 
into  the  King's  hands,  and  wardens  appointed  in  them  to 
minister  to  the  monks  and  religious  persons  therein  only  what 
must  be  had  of  necessity ;  taking  all  other  moneys  and  sur 
plusage  to  the  King's  use.  So  that  the  abbats  and  priors  were 
glad  to  follow  the  court,  and  to  repair  their  error  with  the 
fourth  part  of  their  goods.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
after  all  this,  fearing  the  Pope's  excommunication,  continued  in 
his  refusal,  lost  all  he  had,  was  forsaken  of  his  servants,  forbid 
den  to  be  received  either  in  any  monastery  or  without,  and  rested 
in  the  house  of  a  poor  man,  only  with  one  priest  and  one  clerk. 
How  these  courses  were  censured  in  foro  cceli  is  not  in  me  to 
judge,  nor  will  I  pry  into  the  ark  of  GOD'S  secrets.  But  see 
what  followeth  in  the  story. 

King  Edward  having  with  great  triumph  subdued  Scotland, 
and  taken  the  King  prisoner,  did  at  this  present  peaceably  enjoy 
that  kingdom,  and  governed  it  by  his  own  officers.  But  ere 
three  months  came  to  an  end,  William  Wallace  began  such  a 
rebellion  there  as  put  all  in  hazard ;  and  in  fine  it  was  so  revived 
by  Robert  le  Bruce,  the  King's  natural  subject,  that  at  length 
he  overthrew  the  King's  armies,  slew  and  beat  out  his  officers, 
and  without  all  recovery  gained  the  kingdom  to  himself  and  his 
posterity.  King  Edward  attempting  the  recovery,  died  at  the 
entrance  of  Scotland.  His  son  Edward  II.,  pursuing  his  father's 
intent  with  one  of  the  greatest  armies  that  ever  was  raised  by 
the  English,  was  miserably  beaten  and  put  to  flight,  hardly  es 
caping  in  his  own  person.  All  his  life  after  full  of  tumult ;  not 
only  his  nobles  but  his  very  wife,  his  enemy  ;  abandoned  of  his 
subjects,  turned  out  of  his  kingdom,  imprisoned,  and  traitorously 
murdered.  In  all  which,  the  curse  which  his  father  upon  his 
death-bed  laid  upon  him,  if  he  should  break  the  precepts  he 
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gave  him,  had  no  doubt  a  co-operation  ;  for  he  observed  none  ot 
them. 

Touching  the  pulling  of  lauds  from  the  Church,  all  have  not 
always  been  of  one  mind.  For  though  the  makers  of  the  Statute 
of  Mortmain  did  truly  think  that  the  Clergy  had  so  dispropor 
tionate  a  share  by  way  of  excess  in  the  lands  of  the  kingdom, 
yet  when  in  17  Edward  II.  it  came  to  the  point  that  the  Order 
of  the  Templars  for  their  wickedness  was  overthrown,  the  Par 
liament  then  (wherein  many  of  those,  no  doubt,  that  made  the 
Statute  of  Mortmain  were  present)  would  not  give  the  lands  and 
possessions  of  the  Templars  to  the  King  or  the  Lords  of  whom 
they  were  holden,  but  ordained  that  they  should  go  to  the  Order 
of  the  Hospital  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  then  lately1  erected  for 
the  defence  of  Christendom  and  the  Christian  religion. 

A.D.  1315.  Edward  le  Bruce,  brother  to  Robert  le  Bruce, 
King  of  Scots,  invadcth  the  north  parts  of  Ireland  with  six  thou 
sand  men ;  and  accompanied  with  many  great  persons  of  the  no 
bility,  conquered  the  Earldom  of  Ulster,  gave  the  English  many 
overthrows,  and  prevailed  so  victoriously,  that  he  caused  him 
self  to  be  crowned  King  of  Ireland.  His  soldiers,  in  the  mean 
time,  burn  churches  and  abbeys  with  the  people  whom  they 
found  in  the  same,  sparing  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  ;  and 
most  wickedly  entering  into  other  churches,  spoiled  and  defaced 
the  same  of  all  such  tombs,  monuments,  plate,  copes,  and  other 
ornaments,  as  they  found  there.  He  thus  prevailing,  and  the 
Irish  much  revolting  to  him,  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh  blesseth 
and  cncouragcth  the  English  army  against  him.  Whereupon 
they  joined  battle,  overthrew  the  whole  power  of  the  Scots,  slew 
two  thousand  of  their  men,  and  amongst  them,  this  their  King 
Edward  le  Bruce  himself. 


SECTION  V. 

King  Edward  III.,  to   begin  his  wars  with  France,  in  A.D. 
1337,  taketh  all  the  treasure   that  was  laid  up  in  the  churches 

[This  is,  of  course,  a  palpable  inaccuracy. — Em>.  ! 
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throughout  England  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land.1  And 
whereas  there  were  anciently  in  England  many  cells  and  houses 
of  Religion  (one  hundred  and  ten  were  counted,  and  more,)  be 
longing  to  greater  monasteries  beyond  the  seas,  fraught  with 
aliens  and  strangers,  especially  Frenchmen,  and  those  of  the  Or 
ders  of  Cluni  and  Citeaux  ;  King  Edward  III.,  at  his  entry  into 
his  French  wars,  A.D.  1337,  reg.  12,  (partly  fearing  that  they 
might  hold  intelligence  with  his  enemies,  but  seeking  chiefly  to 
have  their  wealth  toward  the  payment  of  his  soldiers,)  confiscated 
their  goods  and  possessions,  letting  their  priories  and  lands  to  farm 
for  rent,  and  selling  some  of  them  right  out  to  others  of  his  sub 
jects.  Yet,  like  a  noble  and  religious  prince,  touched  with  remorse 
when  the  wars  were  ended,  namely  A.D.  1361,  reg.  35,  he  granted 
them  all  (save  those  few  that  he  had  put  away)  back  again  unto 
them  by  his  letters-patent  as  freely  as  they  had  formerly  enjoyed 
them.  And  divers  of  those  that  were  purchased  by  his  subjects, 
were  by  them  new  founded,  and  given  back  to  religious  uses. 
This  act  of  the  king  was  a  precedent  of  singular  piety ;  yet  it 
was  but  a  lame  offering,  not  a  holocaust.  He  gave  back  the 
possessions,  but  he  retained  the  profits,  which  he  had  taken  for 
twenty-three  years.2 

King  John  (whom  they  so  much  condemn)  did  more  than 
this,  if  he  had  done  it  as  willingly :  he  restored  the  lands  with 
the  damages.  But  let  not  this  good  king  want  the  charitable 
commendation  due  unto  his  piety  ;  though  having  dipped  his 
hands  in  this  [sacrilege,]  we  be  driven,  by  the  course  of  our  ar 
gument,  to  observe  what  after  befel  to  him  and  his  offspring. 
There  be  some  things,  saith  [the  wise  man,]  are  sweet  in  the 
mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  belly  ;  pleasant  in  the  beginning,  but 
woeful  in  the  end.  If  these  priories  and  their  churches  were  of 
that  nature,  the  sequel  verifies  the  proverb.  The  middle  part 
of  the  King's  life  was  most  fortunate  and  victorious,  yea,  all  the 
while  that  these  things  were  in  his  hands,  even  as  if  GOD 
had  blessed  him,  as  He  did  Obed-Edom3  whilst  the  ark  was  in 
his  house ;  and  had  the  King  then  died,  he  had  been  a  most 
glorious  pattern  of  earthly  felicity.  But  the  wheel  turned,  and 
his  oriental  fortunes  became  occidental.  The  peace  he  had  con 
cluded  with  France  for  the  solace  of  his  age,  brake  out  again 

1  Speed,  p.  190.  2  Speed,  p.  211.  3  1  Sam.  vi.  10. 
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into  an  unfortunate  war.  Many  of  his  subjects  there  rebel  : 
Gascony  in  effect  is  lost.  Afflictions  at  home  fall  upon  him  in 
sequence  :  his  son  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  dicth  without  issue 
male,  and  when  he  had  greatest  need  of  his  renowned  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  (miracle  of  chivalry,  and  the  anchor  of  his  king 
dom,)  him  even  then  did  GOD  take  from  him;  his  court  and 
nobles  discontented  and  in  faction  ;  himself  and  all  things  much 
misgoverned  by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  others  of 
that  part,  who  by  the  Parliament  arc  therefore  removed  from 
him,  and  by  him  recalled,  notwithstanding,  to  the  grief  of  all 
the  kingdom.  Thus  he  dieth,  leaving  his  unwieldy  sceptres  to 
the  feeble  arms  of  a  child  of  eleven  years  old,  King  Ilichard  II., 
whose  lamentable  history,  for  the  honour  of  kings,  is  best  un 
spoken  of.  But  so  unfortunate  he  was  among  his  other  calami 
ties,  that  he  was  not  only  deposed  by  his  unnatural  siibjects,  but 
imprisoned  and  murdered;  dying  without  issue,  and  leaving  an 
usurper  possessor  of  his  kingdoms  :  which  kindled  such  fuel  of 
dissension  as  consumed  almost  all  the  royal  line  and  ancient 
nobility  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  civil  war  between  the  houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster. 

To  return  to  the  restitution  made  by  King  Edward  III.  of 
the  priories  alien.  An  historian  termeth  it,  "a  rare  example  of 
a  just  king  ;"  it  being  seldom  seen  that  princes  let  go  any  thing 
whereon  they  have  once  fastened.  But  this  King  having  made 
a  door  in  this  manner  into  the  freedom  and  possession  [s]  of  the 
Church,  all  the  power  he  had,  either  ordinarily  or  by  prerogative, 
could  not  now  so  shut  it  up,  but  that  this  precedent  would  for 
ever  after  be  a  key  to  open  it  at  the  pleasure  of  posterity  :  which 
was  well  seen  not  long  after.  For  in  the  Parliament,  9  Ric.  II., 
the  knights  and  burgesses,  with  some  of  the  nobility,  being  in  a 
great  rage  (as  John  Stow  saith)  against  the  Clergy,  for  that 
William  Courteney,  the  Archbishop,  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  charged  in  subsidy  by  the  laity,  exhibited  a  petition  to  the 
King,  that  the  temporalities  might  be  taken  from  them,  saying 
that  they  were  grown  to  such  pride,  that  it  was  charity  and  alms 
to  take  them  from  them,  to  compel  them  thereby  to  be  more 
meek  and  humble.  And  so  near  the  Parliament  men  thought 
themselves  the  point  of  their  desire,  that  one  promised  himself 
thus  much  of  this  monastery,  another  so  much  of  another  mon- 
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astery.  And  1  heard  (saith  Thomas  Walsingham,)  one  of  the 
knights  deeply  swear,  that  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Alban's  he  would 
have  a  thousand  marks  by  the  year  of  the  temporalities.  But 
the  King,  hearing  the  inordinate  crying  out  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  just  defence  on  the  other,  denied  his  consent,  and  com 
manded  the  bill  to  be  cancelled.1 

[A.D.  1374.  Laurence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  (temp.  Edw.  III.,) 
took  money  by  force  from  several  religious  houses  and  secular 
priests;  he  in  a  more  especial  manner  injured  the  cathedral  of 
S.  Etheldreda  at  Ely.  On  S.  Etheldreda's  day,  (46  Edw.  III.,) 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Rochelle,  with  many  of  his  friends,  by 
a  Spanish  fleet ;  and  after  four  years'  miserable  imprisonment 
was  believed  to  be  poisoned,  and  died  on  S.  Etheldreda's  day, 
(50  Edw.  III.)]2 


SECTION  VI. 

A.D.  1379.  Two  valiant  esquires,  John  Shakel  and  Robert 
Hauley,  having  taken  the  Earl  of  Dene  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
Nazers,  in  Spain,  and  received  his  son  hostage  for  performing 
conditions  between  them,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  the  King's 
name,  and  the  King  himself  by  the  Duke's  procurement,  de 
manded  their  hostage ;  and  for  that  they  would  not  deliver  him, 
they  were  committed  to  the  tower,  from  whence  they  escaped, 
and  took  sanctuary  at  Westminster.  This  highly  offended  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  thought  that  the  having  the  Earl's  son 
might  be  some  help  to  his  enterprise  for  the  kingdom  of  Castile. 
Whereupon  Sir  Ralph  Ferreis,  and  Sir  Alan  Boxhull,  Constable 
of  the  Tower,  consulting  with  the  Lord  Latimer,  the  Duke's 
friend,  resolved  to  fetch  them  back  into  the  Tower ;  and  on 
Aug.  11,  1378,  with  certain  of  the  King's  servants,  and  other 
armed  men,  (about  fifty  in  all,)  entered  S.  Peter's  church,  and 
the  parties  being  then  hearing  of  mass,  they  laid  hands  upon 
Shakel,  drew  him  forth  of  it,  and  sent  him  to  the  Tower.  But 
Hauley  standing  upon  his  defence,  they  murdered  him  in  the 

1  Stow,  s.  a.  1385.  -  Dugdale's  Warwickshire,  p.  742. 
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choir,  before  the  stall  of  the  Abbat,  together  with  a  monk  that 
besought  them  to  forbear  in  that  place. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  rive  of  his  Suffragans, 
openly  pronounced  Sir  Ralph  Fcrreis  and  Sir  Alan  Boxhull, 
and  all  that  were  present  with  them  at  this  murder,  accursed, 
and  all  them  likewise  that  were  aiding  or  counselling  to  it ;  the: 
King,  the  Queen,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  nominally  ex- 
cepted.  This  excommunication  for  long  after  was  denounced 
every  Sunday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  in  Paul's  church,  by  the 
Bishop  of  London.  And  though  the  Duke  was  cxcepted  in  it, 
yet  did  it  trouble  him  very  sore  for  his  friends  ;  it  being  com 
monly  said,  that  they  had  done  what  was  done  by  his  command 
ment.  He  causeth,  therefore,  the  Bishop  to  be  required  by 
letters  from  the  King  to  come  to  a  council  holden  at  Windsor: 
but  the  Bishop  would  neither  come  nor  stay  the  curse.  ^  here 
upon  the  Duke  said  that  the  Bishop's  froward  dealings  were  not 
to  be  borne  with;  and  that  if  the  King  would  command  him, 
he  would  gladly  go  to  London  and  fetch  the  disobedient  prelate 
in  despite  of  those  ribaulds,  (so  he  termed  them,)  the  Londoners.1 

My  method  ties  me  to  relate  what  followed.  Yet  I  dare  not 
suggest  this  wicked  sacrilege  to  be  any  cause  thereof.  For 
GOD'S  judgments  are  secret;  and  no  author  doth  so  apply  them. 

The  King  himself  seems  excusable  by  reason  of  his  tender 
age,  if  the  omission  of  justice  upon  the  offenders  in  his  riper 
years  lay  not  against  him.  His  other  errors  were  many,  as 
those  also  of  his  grandfather,  which  perhaps  were  visited  upon 
him.  GOD  left  him  to  follow  evil  counsels  ;  he  lost  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects  ;  was  bereaved  of  his  kingdom;  thrown  into  prison, 
and  there  miserably  murdered  ;  leaving  no  issue  to  prosecute 
his  murderers. 

The  Duke  of  Lancaster's  issue  male,  as  well  those  born  in 
lawful  wedlock  as  legitimate  by  Act  of  Parliament,  in  the  third 
or  fourth  generation  were  all  extinct.  And  though  the  eldest 
line  obtained  the  crown,  yet  was  it  pulled  again  from  them  by 
the  sword  ;  King  Henry  VI.  being  also  deprived  of  it,  cast  into 
prison,  and  himself  and  son  murdered  most  unmercifully,  as  in 
Icf/e  talionis  for  [the  murder]  of  Richard  11. 

A.D.  13;  9,  3  llic.  II.    Sir  John  Arundel,  brother  to  the  Earl 

1   Hulinshed,  p.  421.  col.  2. 
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of  Arundel,  with  many  noble  knights  and  esquires,  and  other 
soldiers,  were  sent  to  aid  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  Lying  at 
Portsmouth  for  a  wind,  he  went  to  a  nunnery  thereby,  and  en 
treated  the  governess  that  he  might  lodge  his  soldiers  in  her 
monastery.  She,  foreseeing  the  danger,  besought  him  on  her 
knees  not  to  desire  it.  Her  prayers  availed  not ;  he  turned  in 
his  soldiers.  They  quickly  fell  to  rapine,  brake  into  the  cham 
bers  of  the  nuns,  and  by  report  deflowered  many  of  them,  and 
many  other  virgins  that  were  among  them  for  education,  spoiling 
also  the  country  about.  Upon  the  day  they  went  to  ship,  they 
took  a  bride  as  she  came  from  church,  and  many  widows,  wives, 
and  maids,  out  of  the  monastery,  to  do  them  villany  on  ship 
board  ;  and  a  chalice  off  the  altar  from  the  Priest,  having  ended 
his  mass.  Sir  John  Arundel  having  heard  much  complaint,  re 
garded  it  not;  but  Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  and 
others,  (before  they  departed)  made  proclamation,  that  those  to 
whom  their  soldiers  had  done  wrong  should  come  and  have 
recompense;  which  they  performed.  The  people,  therefore, 
prayed  for  them  and  their  company,  but  cursed  bitterly  Sir 
John  Arundel  and  his  soldiers  ;  which  was  much  aggravated  by 
the  Priest  that  lost  the  chalice  :  for  he,  drawing  other  Priests 
unto  him,  pursued  them  to  the  sea-side,  and  there,  after  the 
manner  of  their  devotion,  cursed  them  with  bell,  book,  arid 
candle  ;  and  throwing  a  light  [ed]  taper  into  the  sea,  wished  that 
they  might  be  so  extinguished. 

Not  many  hours  after,  there  arose  a  storm,  which  the  master 
of  Sir  John's  ship  (one  Robert  Rust,  of  Blakeney,)  mistrusted 
by  some  sore  tokens,  and  persuaded  him  to  have  stayed  till  it  were 
past ;  but  Sir  John  would  not.  This  grew  so  violent,  as  all 
presently  despaired  of  life.  First,  they  threw  out  what  they 
might  to  lighten  the  ship.  When  that  served  not,  the  soldiers 
with  the  same  arms  wherewith  before  they  had  amorously  em 
braced  the  women,  with  the  same  now  they  tyrannously  threw 
them  overboard,  (sixty  in  number,  as  was  reported,)  and  yet 
continued  in  the  jaws  of  death  for  divers  days  together.  Tossed 
thus  with  fears,  they  at  last  espied  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Ire 
land.  Sir  John  being  glad  thereof,  furiously  compelled  the 
mariners  to  make  for  it,  though  they  importunately  (for  fear  of 
rocks)  desired  to  have  kept  the  deep.  Thrusting,  therefore, 
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between  it  and  the  main,  and  finding  nothing  but  horrible  rocks, 
their  fear  was  multiplied,  and  their  ship  now  began  to  take  water 
also.  Yet  at  last  they  perceived  where  with  difficulty  they 
might  climb  up  into  the  island  ;  and  therefore,  running  the 
ship  on  ground,  (that  being  broken  they  might  escape  by  the 
pieces  of  it,)  they  got  so  near  the  island,  that  llobert  Ilust,  the 
master,  leaped  to  the  sands,  and  many  others  following  him. 
Then  Sir  John  Arundel  leaped  also  ;  and  being  on  the  sands,  he 
stood  as  out  of  danger,  shaking  the  water  off  him  that  he  had 
taken  in  the  ship,  wrhen  as  the  place,  being  a  quicksand,  began  sud 
denly  to  swallow  him  up  ;  which  the  master,  llobert  Rust,  per 
ceiving,  stepped  to  him,  and  striving  to  help  him  out,  a  billow 
coming  upon  them  washed  them  both  into  the  sea,  where  thus 
they  ended  their  lives.  N.  Musard,  a  most  valiant  esquire  of 
Sir  John's,  being  also  leaped  on  the  sands,  and  having  hold 
of  a  piece  of  the  ship,  was  washed  back  and  dashed  in  pieces 
against  the  rocks  :  so  also  was  one  Derrick,  another  esquire,  Sir 
Thomas  Banaster,  Sir  N.  Trom  ping  ton,  Sir  Thomas  de  Dale, 
being  leaped  on  the  sands,  and  hindered  by  striving  to  outrun 
one  another,  the  billows  fetched  them  also  back  into  the  deep. 
Some  escaping  to  the  island  all  wet,  and  finding  no  houses 
there,  it  being  the  l(3th  of  December,  died  for  cold.  The  rest 
with  running  and  wrestling,  saved  their  lives,  but  in  great  pen 
ury,  from  Thursday  till  Sunday  at  noon.  Then  the  storm  being 
ended,  the  Irish,  by  boats,  fetched  them  to  their  houses  and 
relieved  them.  It  is  said  that  Sir  John  Arundel  lost  in  this 
storm,  (besides  his  life)  fifty-two  suits  of  very  rich  apparel,  much 
princely  stuff,  with  his  great  horse,  and  other  horses  and  things 
of  price,  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  marks ;  twenty-five  other 
ships  which  followed  him  with  men,  horses,  and  other  provision, 
all  perishing  with  him. 

Touching  the  residue  not  guilty  of  this  outrage  and  sacrilege, 
Sir  Thomas  Piercy,  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  Sir  William  Elmham, 
and  the  rest  of  the  army,  they  were  far  and  near  dispersed  on 
the  seas  with  the  same  dangers ;  but  it  pleased  GOD  to  preserve 
them.  Yet,  as  soon  as  the  storm  was  ended,  a  new  misfortune 
fell  upon  Sir  Thomas  Piercy  ;  for  being  weak  and  weather-beaten 
with  all  his  company,  a  Spanish  man-of-war  now  setteth  upon 
him,  singled  from  the  rest  of  the  navy,  and  drives  him  to  bestir 
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himself  as  he  could ;  which  he  did  so  happily,  as  at  last  he  took 
the  Spaniard,  and  bringing  him  home,  brought  also  the  occasion 
of  double  joy,  one  for  his  safety,  the  other  for  his  victory.  And 
then  pawning  that  ship  for  £100,  he  presently  furnished  him 
self  forth  again,  and  with  as  great  joy  arrived  safely  at  Brest, 
(whereof  he  was  one  of  the  captains  with  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,) 
and  thus  supplied  that  charge  also  very  fortunately. 

Sir  Hugh  Calverley  also,  and  Sir  William  Elmham,  with  the 
rest  of  those  ships,  returned  safely  into  [their]  parts,  and  by 
the  great  mercy  of  GOD  lost  not  either  man,  horse,  nor  any 
other  thing,  in  all  this  so  furious  a  tempest.  All  this  is  much 
largerly  related  by  Thomas  Walsingham,  in  A.D.  1379. 

A.D.  1380.  Though  the  attempts  of  rebels  and  traitors  be 
usually  suppressed  by  the  power  of  the  prince ;  yet  that  noto 
rious  rebel,  Wat  Tyler,  and  his  confederates  prevailed  so  against 
King  Richard  II.,  that  neither  his  (the  King's)  authority,  nor 
the  power  of  the  kingdom  could  resist  them  ;  insomuch  as  they 
became  lords  of  the  city  and  Tower  of  London,  and  had  the 
King  himself  so  far  in  their  disposition,  as  they  got  him  to 
come  and  go,  to  do  and  forbear,  when  and  what  they  required : 
but  after  they  had  spoiled  and  burnt  the  monastery  of  S.  John's 
of  Jerusalem,  beheaded  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  done 
some  other  acts  of  sacrilege,  their  fortune  quickly  changed  ;  and 
their  captain,  Wat  Tyler,  being  in  the  greatest  height  of  his 
glory,  (with  his  army  behind  him  to  do  what  he  commanded, 
and  the  King  fearfully  before  him,  not  able  to  resist,)  was  upon 
the  sudden  wounded  and  surprised  by  the  Mayor  of  London,  his 
prosperous  success  overturned,  and  both  he  and  they  (whom  an 
army  could  not  erst  subdue)  are  now  by  the  act  of  a  single  man 
utterly  broken  and  discomfited,  and  justly  brought  to  their  de 
served  execution.1 

1  Holinshed  and  Stow  in  4  Rich.  II. 
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[CHAPTER  IV. 

Tliti  attempt  and  project  upon  the  lands  uf  the  denjij  in  the  time 
of  Henry  IV.  disappointed ;  and  of  other  Sacrileges  until  the 
Reformation.] 

BY  that  time  King  Henry  IV.  was  come  to  the  crown,  the 
clergy  of  England  had  passed  the  meridian  of  their  greatness,, 
and  were  onward  in  their  declination.  For  the  people  now  left 
to  admire  them,  as  before  they  had  done,  and  by  little  and  little 
to  fall  off  from  them  in  every  place,  being  most  distracted,  though 
not  wholly  led  away,  by  the  prime1  lectures,  sermons,  and 
pamphlets,  of  them  that  laboured  for  an  alteration  in  religion. 
The  commons  also  of  parliament,  which  usually  do  breathe  the 
spirit  of  the  people,  not  only  envied  their  greatness,  but  thought 
it  against  reason,  that  those  whom  the  laity  had  raised,  fed  and 
fatted  by  their  alms  and  liberality,  should  use  such  rigorous 
jurisdiction  (so  they  accounted  it)  over  their  patrons  and  founders; 
and  against  religion  also,  that  they  who  had  devoted  themselves 
to  spiritual  contemplation,  should  be  so  much  entangled  with 
secular  affairs  :  but  above  all,  that  they  who  laboured  not  in  the 
commonwealth,  nor  were  the  hundredth  part  of  the  people, 
should  possess  as  great  a  portion  almost  of  the  kingdom,  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  laity.  For  an  estimate  hereof  had  been  taken 
anciently  by  the  knights'  fees  of  the  kingdom,  which  in  Edward 
the  First's  time  were  found  to  be  sixty-seven  thousand,  and  that 
twenty-eight  thousand  of  them  were  in  the  clergy's  hands.  So 
that  they  had  gotten  well  towards  one  half  of  the  knights'  fees 
of  the  kingdom,  and  had  not  the  statutes  of  Mortmain  come  in 
their  way,  they  were  like  enough  in  a  short  time  to  have  had  the 
better  part.  Yet  did  not  the  statutes  otherwise  hinder  them, 

1   [80  in  the  piinted  copies,   though  there  is  probably  some  mistake. — Enn.] 
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but  that  with  tlic  King's  licence  they  daily  obtained  great  acces 
sions,  and  might  by  the  time  of  King  Henry  IV.  be  thought 
probably  enough  to  have  half  the  kingdom  amongst  them,  if  not 
more,  considering  that  out  of  that  part,  which  remained  to  the 
laity,  they  had,  after  a  manner,  a  tenth  part  by  way  of  tithe,  and 
besides  that,  an  inestimable  revenue  by  way  of  altarage,  offer 
ings,  oblations,  obventions,  mortuaries,  church  duties,  gifts, 
legacies,  &c. 

The  parliament  therefore,  6  Hen.  IV.,  (called  the  Laymen's 
Parliament,  that  all  lawyers  were  shut  out  of  it),  casting  a  male 
volent  eye  hereon,  did  not  seek  by  a  moderate  course  a  reforma 
tion,  but  as  may  be  observed  in  other  cases,  to  cure  a  great  ex 
cess  by  an  extreme  defect,  and,  at  one  blow,  to  take  from  the 
clergy  all  their  temporalities. 

This  was  propounded  to  the  King  by  Sir  John  Cheiney  their 
speaker,  who  in  former  time  had  been  himself  a  deacon,  and 
lapping  then  some  of  the  milk  of  the  Church  found  it  so  sweet, 
as  he  now  would  eat  of  the  breasts  that  gave  it.  He  inforced 
this  proposition  with  all  the  rhetoric  and  power  he  had,  and 
tickled  so  the  ears  of  the  King,  that  if  the  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury  had  not  that  day  stood,  like  Moses,  in  the  gap,  the  evils 
that  succeeded  might  even  then  have  fallen  upon  the  clergy.1 
But  the  Archbishop  declaring,  that  the  Commons  sought  thereby 
their  own  enriching,  knowing  well  that  they  should  be  sharers 
in  this  royal  prey,  assured  the  King,  that  as  he  and  his  prede 
cessors  (Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.)  had  by  the  counsel  of  the 
Commons  confiscated  the  goods  and  lands  of  the  cells  or  monas 
teries,  that  the  Frenchmen  and  Normans  did  possess  in  England, 
being  worth  many  thousands  of  gold,  and  was  not  that  day  the 
richer  thereby  half  a  mark ;  so  if  he  should  now  (which  GOD 
forbid)  fulfil  their  wicked  desire,  he  should  not  be  one  farthing 
the  richer  the  next  year  following.  This  demonstrative  and  pro 
phetical  speech  pronounced  with  great  vehemency  by  the  Arch 
bishop,  it  so  wrought  upon  the  heart  of  the  King,  that  he  pro 
fessed,  he  would  leave  the  Church  in  better  state  than  he  found 
it,  rather  than  in  worse.  And  thus  that  hideous  cloud  of  con 
fusion,  which  hung  over  the  head  of  the  clergy,  vapoured  sud 
denly  at  this  time  into  nothing.  Yet  did  it  lay  the  train  that 

1   [See  the  very  curious  scene  described  by  Stow,  s.  a.  1404. — EDO.] 
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[in]  Henry  V.  did  make  a  sore  eruption,  and  in  Henry  VIITth's 
time  blew  up  all  the  monasteries.  The  event  of  which  project 
of  the  speaker's,  his  lineal  heir  Sir  Thomas  Cheiney,  Lord  Warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  did  then  behold,  and  shortly  felt  the  wrathful 
hand  of  GOD  upon  his  family ;  whether  for  this  or  any  other  sin 
I  dare  not  judge. 

But  being  reputed  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  possessions  in 
the  whole  kingdom,  insomuch  as  Queen  Elizabeth  on  a  time  said 
merrily  unto  him,  that  they  two  (meaning  herself  and  him)  were 
the  two  best  marriages  in  England,  which  afterward  appeared 
to  be  true,  in  that  his  heir  was  said  to  sue  his  livery  at  three 
thousand  one  hundred,  never  done  by  any  other,  yet  was  this 
huge  estate  all  wasted  on  a  sudden. 

Yet  when  the  Commons  did  desire  to  have  the  lands  of  the 
clergy,  they  did  not  design,  nor  wish  that  they  should  be  other 
wise  employed,  than  for  public  benefit  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  that  all  men  should  be  freed  thereby  from  payment  of 
subsidies  or  taxes  to  maintain  soldiers  for  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom.  For  they  suggested  that  the  value  of  the  lands 
would  be  sufficient  maintenance  for  a  standing  army,  and  all 
great  officers  and  commanders  to  conduct  and  manage  the  same, 
for  the  safety  of  the  public ;  as  that  they  would  maintain  one 
hundred  and  fifty  lords,  one  thousand  five  hundred  knights,  six 
thousand  esquires,  and  one  hundred  hospitals  for  maimed  sol 
diers.  Thus  they  projected  many  good  uses  to  be  performed, 
not  to  enrich  private  men,  nor  to  sell  them  for  small  sums  of 
money,  which  would  quickly  be  wasted  :  but  to  be  a  perpetual 
standing  maintenance  for  an  army  and  all  public  necessities. 

A.D.  1414.  Priories  alien,  not  being  conventual,  with  their 
possessions,  except  the  college  of  Fotheringhay,  were  by  the 
Parliament  given  to  King  Henry  V.  and  his  heirs,  and  he  sup 
pressed  them  to  the  number  of1  one  hundred  and  ninety  and 
more  :2  but  gave  some  of  them  to  the  college  of  Fotheriughay. 
King  Edward  IV.  gave  them  afterward  to  the  two  colleges  of  the 
Kings  in  Cambridge  and  Eton  ;  yet  Henry  V.  died  young,  his  son 

1  [The  number  cannot  now  clearly  be  ascertained ;  some  reckon  it  at  about  1 1 0, 
Spelman's  own  computation  further  back  :  but  the  highest  estimate  probably 
falls  short  of  the  truth.  — EDO.] 

2  Stow,  s.  a. 
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Henry  VI.,  after  many  passions  of  fortune,  was  twice  deprived  of 
his  kingdom,  and  at  last  cruelly  murdered ;  and  prince  Edward, 
his  grandchild,  son  of  Henry  VI.,  cruelly  also  slain  by  the  ser 
vants  of  King  Edward  IV. 

A.D.  1447. *  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glocester,  coming  to  the 
Parliament  at  S.  Edmundsbury,  and  lodging  there,  in  a  place 
(as  Leland  saith)  sacred  to  our  SAVIOUR  ;  he  was,  by  the  Lord 
John  Beaumont,  then  high  constable  of  England,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  others,  arrested  of 
high  treason,  suggested  ;  and  being  kept  in  ward  in  the  same 
place,  was,  the  night  following,  (viz.  February  24),  cruelly  mur 
dered  by  De  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Some  judged  him  to 
have  been  strangled,  some  to  have  a  hot  spit  thrust  into  his 
bowels,  some  to  be  smothered  between  two  feather-beds.  But 
all  indifferent  persons  (saith  Hall)  might  well  understand  that 
he  died  some  violent  death.  Being  found  dead  in  his  bed,  his 
body  was  showed  to  the  lords  and  commons,  as  though  he  had 
died  of  a  palsy  or  imposthume,  which  others  do  publish.2 

But  it  falleth  out,  that  this  Lord  John  Viscount  Beaumont, 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  both  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Northampton,  38  Henry  VI. :  the  Duke  of  Somerset  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hexham  [Levels],  A.D.  1462,  and  there 
beheaded.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  being  banished  the  land,  was 
in  passing  the  seas  surprised  by  a  ship  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter's, 
and  brought  back  to  Dover  road ;  where,  in  a  cock-boat,  at  the 
commandment  of  the  captain,  his  head  was  stricken  off,  and 
both  head  and  body  left  on  the  shore.3 

[A.D.  1491.  King  John  II.  of  Portugal,  marrying  his  only 
son  Alfonso  to  Isabel  of  Castile,  celebrateth  the  wedding  with 
great  pomp  and  ceremonial  at  Evora.  And  forasmuch  as  the 
press  of  knights  and  noblemen  could  not  be  contained  in  the 
city,  he  laid  hands  on  a  monastery  hard  by,  and  drove  forth  the 
monks :  not  without  the  malediction  of  some,  that  GOD'S  curse 
should  therefore  alight  on  him  in  his  son,  which  threat  he  at 
that  time  regarded  so  much  as  to  send  for  absolution  from  the 
Pope.  But  mark  what  followed.  The  King  himself,  drinking 
of  a  poisoned  fountain,  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  :  his  son 
(for  whom  that  injustice  was  committed)  persuaded  by  his  father, 

4  Holinsh.  Stow,  s.  a.  -  Stow,  s.  a.  1447.  3  Holinshed,  p.  627. 
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against  his  will,  to  buthc  with  him  in  the  Tagus,  is  there  slam 
by  his  horse;  and  in  him  the  house  of  Aviz,  in  his  direct  line, 
comcth  to  an  end.] 1 

A.I).  1527.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  intending  to  build  a  college 
at  Oxford,  and  another  at  Ipswich,  obtained  licence  of  Pope 
Clement  VII.,  to  suppress  about  forty  monasteries.  In  execu 
tion  whereof  he  used  principally  five  persons,  whereof  one  was 
slain  by  another  of  these  his  companions  •  that  other  was  hanged 
for  it ;  a  third  drowned  himself  in  a  well ;  the  fourth,  being 
well  known  to  be  worth  .-£200,  [no  small  sum]  in  those  days, 
became  in  three  years'  time  so  poor,  that  he  begged  to  his 
death ;  Dr.  Allen,  the  fifth,  being  made  a  Bishop  in  Ireland, 
was  there  cruelly  maimed.  The  Cardinal,  that  obtained  the 
licence,  fell  most  grievously  into  the  King's  displeasure,  lost  all 
lie  had,  was  fain  to  be  relieved  by  his  followers,  and  died  miser 
ably,  not  without  the  suspicion  of  poisoning  himself.  The  Pope 
that  granted  the  licence  was  beaten  out  of  his  city  of  Rome,  saw 
it  sacked  by  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  army,  and  himself  then 
besieged  in  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  whither  he  fled,  escaping 
narrowly  with  his  life,  taken  prisoner,  scorned,  ransomed,  and 
at  last  poisoned  as  some  reported.  But  these  five  were  not  the 
only  actors  of  this  business.  For  Mr.  Fox  saith,  "  That  the 
doing  hereof  was  committed  to  the  charge  of  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
in  the  execution  whereof  he  showed  himself  very  forward  and 
industrious.  In  such  sort,  that  in  handling  thereof  he  procured 
to  himself  much  grudge  with  divers  of  the  superstitious  sort, 
and  some  also  of  noble  calling  about  the  King,  &c."  Well,  as 
he  had  his  part  in  the  one,  let  him  take  it  also  in  the  other  : 
for  he  lost  all  he  had,  and  his  head  to  boot ;  as  after  shall  appear 
in  the  progress  of  these  his  actions. 

[We  have  here  omitted  a  long  note,  apparently  by  Jeremy  Stephens,  on  the  sub 
ject  of  knights'  fees,  and  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  sacrilege  of  Henry 
VIIT.  and  that  of  the  Puritans  in  the  Great  Rebellion. — EDD.] 

1    [Lemos.      Hist,  de  Portugal,  s.  a.  1491. — KDD.] 
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CHAPTER  V.i 

Of  the  great  sacrilege  and  spoil  of  church  lands  done  ly  Henry 
VIH.  His  promise  to  bestow  and  employ  the  lands  to  the  ad 
vancement  of  learning,  religion,  and  relief  of  the  poor.  The 
preamble  of  the  Statute  27  Henry  VIII.  which  is  omitted  in 
the  printed  book.  The  neglect  of  his  promise  and  of  the  statute. 
The  great  increase  of  lands,  and  revenues  that  came  to  the 
crown  by  the  dissolution,  quadruple  to  the  crown  lands.  The 
misfortunes  which  happened  to  the  King  and  posterity  :  and  to 
agents  under  him,  as  the  lord  Cromwell  and  others,  to  the  crown, 
and  the  whole  kingdom,  and  to  the  new  owners  of  the  monas 
teries.  A  view  of  the  Parliaments  that  passed  the  Acts  of  the 
27  and  31  Henry  VIII.  and  of  the  lords  that  voted  in  them, 
and  what  happened  to  them  and  their  families.  The  names  of 
the  lords  in  the  Parliament  of  27  Henry  VIII.  omitted  in  the 
record,  but  those  of  the  31  Henry  VIII.  are  remaining.  The 
names  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  in  those  Parliaments,  and  the 
spoil  and  great  loss  of  libraries  and  books.  The  names  of  the 
Lords  Temporal  in  those  Parliaments  with  the  misfortunes  in 
their  families  and  their  great  honour  and  dignity  abated.  What 
happened  to  the  crown  itself :  and  the  loss  of  crown  lands. 
What  happened  to  the  kingdom  generally,  and  the  great  injury 
done  to  the  poor  of  all  sort.  The  mischief  of  the  tenure  of 
knight's  service  in  capite,  which  by  Act  is  to  be  resei'ved  upon 
all  abbey  lands  that  pass  from  the  crown.  The  ancient  original 
of  wardship  from  the  Goths,  and  Vandals,  and  Lombards ;  the 
abuse  of  it  amongst  us.  The  prediction  of  Egebrcd  an  old 
hermit.  The  unfortunate  calamities  of  the  Palsgrave  and  other 

1  [From  the  commencement  of  this  chapter  down  to  p.  207,  1.  35,  we  have 
followed  the  original  MS.,  which  varies  considerably  from  the  printed  copies. 
In  the  enumeration,  £c.  of  Abbeys,  we  follow  Nasmith's  Tanner,  as  undoubtedly 
under,  rather  than  over-rating  the  Sacrilege. — EDD.] 
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princes  of  Germany,  by  invading  the  patrimony  and  revenues  of 
the  Church.  King  James's  letter  to  the  University  of  0,i'fonl 
about  impropriations. 


SECTION  I. 

I  AM  now  come  out  of  the  rivers  into  the  ocean  of  iniquity 
and  sacrilege,  where  whole  thousands  of  churches  and  chapels 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  GOD  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
rest  are  which  remain  to  us  at  this  day,  together  with  the  monas 
teries  and  other  houses  of  religion  and  intended  piety,  were,  by 
King  Henry  VIII.,  in  a  tempest  of  indignation  against  the 
clergy  of  that  time  mingled  with  insatiable  avarice,  sacked  and 
razed  as  by  an  enemy.  It  is  true  the  Parliament  did  give 
them  to  him,  but  so  unwillingly  (as  I  have  heard),  that  when 
the  Bill  had  stuck  long  in  the  lower  house,  and  could  get  no 
passage,  he  commanded  the  Commons  to  attend  him  in  the 
forenoon  in  his  gallery,  where  he  let  them  wait  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  and  then  coming  out  of  his  chamber,  walking  a  turn 
or  two  amongst  them,  and  looking  angrily  on  them,  first  on  the 
one  side,  then  on  the  other,  at  last,  I  hear  (saith  he)  that  my  Bill 
will  not  pass;  but  I  will  have  it  pass,  or  I  will  have  some  of 
your  heads  :  and  without  other  rhetoric  or  persuasion  returned 
to  his  chamber.  Enough  was  said,  the  Bill  passed,  and  all  was 
given  him  as  he  desired. 

First,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign  all  monasteries, 
&c.,  not  having  £200  per  annum  in  revenue;  then  in  anno  31, 
all  the  rest  through  the  kingdom  ;  in  anno  32,  cap.  24,  the  hos 
pitals  and  hospital  churches  of  S.  John's  of  Jerusalem,  in  Eng 
land  and  Ireland,  with  their  lands  and  appurtenances;  and  in 
anno  37,  cap.  4,  all  colleges,  free  chapels,  chantries,  hospitals, 
fraternities,  guilds,  and  stipendiary  priests,  made  to  have  con 
tinuance  for  ever,  being  contributary  to  the  payment  of  first- 
fruits,  tenths,  &c.  :  what  should  have  been  next,  GOD  knows, 
bishoprics  I  suppose,  and  cathedral  churches,  which  had  been 
long  assailed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  V.  But  the  next  year  was  the  time  of  his  account  to 
Almighty  GOD,  which,  as  it  is  said,  he  passed  in  great  penitency 
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for  his  sins.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  though  the  Parliament 
did  give  all  these  to  the  king,  yet  did  they  not  ordain  them  to 
be  demolished  or  employed  to  any  irreligious  uses,  leaving  it 
more  to  the  conscience  and  piety  of  the  king,  who  in  a  speech 
to  the  parliament  promised  to  perform  the  trust,  wherein  he 
said,  "  I  cannot  a  little  rejoice,  when  I  consider  the  perfect  trust 
and  confidence  which  you  have  put  in  me,  in  my  good  doings 
and  just  proceedings ;  for  you,  without  my  desire  and  request, 
have  committed  to  my  order  and  disposition,  all  chantries,  col 
leges,  and  hospitals,  and  other  places  specified  in  a  certain  Act, 
firmly  trusting  that  I  will  order  them  to  the  glory  of  GOD  and 
the  profit  of  the  commonwealth.  Surely  if  I,  contrary  to  your 
expectation,  should  suffer  the  ministers  of  the  church  to  decay, 
or  learning  (which  is  so  great  a  jewel)  to  be  minished,  or  the 
poor  and  miserable  to  be  unrelieved,  you  might  well  say  that  I, 
being  put  in  such  a  special  trust  as  I  am  in  this  case,  were  no 
trusty  friend  to  you,  nor  charitable  to  my  emne-christen,  neither 
a  lover  of  the  public  wealth,  nor  yet  one  that  feared  GOD,  to 
Whom  account  must  be  rendered  of  all  our  doings ;  doubt  not, 
I  pray  you,  but  your  expectation  shall  be  served  more  godly  and 
goodly  than  you  will  wish  or  desire,  as  hereafter  you  shall  plainly 
perceive." 

So  that  the  king  hereby  doth  not  only  confess  the  trust  com 
mitted  to  him  by  the  parliament  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
Act  assigns  it,  viz.  to  be  for  the  glory  of  GOD,  and  the  profit  of 
the  commonwealth  :  but  he  descendeth  also  into  the  particula 
rities  of  the  trust,  as  namely,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  minis 
ters,  and  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  provision  for  the 
poor. 

So  likewise  in  the  statute  27  Henry  VIII.,  c.  28,  the  preamble 
doth  expressly  ordain  that  the  lands,  houses,  and  revenues 
should  be  converted  to  better  uses,  as  appears  fully  in  the  pre 
amble,  which  because  it  is  omitted  in  the  printed  edition  of  the 
statutes  shall  here  follow  out  of  the  record.  Forasmuch  as 
manifest  sins,  &C.1 

But  notwithstanding  these  fair  pretences  and  projects  little 
was  performed :  for  desolation  presently  followed  this  dissolu- 

1  [This  statute  having  since  been  frequently  published,  the  Editors  have  fol 
lowed  the  printed  copies  in  omitting  it.] 
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tion;  the  axe  and  the  mattock  ruined  almost  all  the  chief  and 
most  magnificent  ornaments  of  the  kingdom,  viz.  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  of  the  lesser  monasteries,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  of  the  greater  sort,  ninety  colleges,  one  hundred  and 
ten  religious  hospitals,  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  chantries,  and  free  chapels.  All  these  religious  houses, 
churches,  colleges,  and  hospitals,  being  about  three  thousand 
five  hundred  little  and  great  in  the  whole,  did  amount  to  an  in 
estimable  sum,  especially  if  their  rents  be  accounted  as  they  are 
now  improved  in  these  days.  Among  this  multitude  it  is  need 
less  to  speak  of  the  great  church  of  S.  Mary  in  Boulogne, 
which  upon  the  taking  of  that  town  in  A.D.  154i,  he  caused  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  a  mount  to  be  raised  in  the  place  thereof 
for  planting  of  ordnance  to  annoy  the  besieged. 

I  will  not  be  so  bold  as  to  father  that  which  followed  upon 
this  that  preceded,  but  the  analogy  of  my  discourse,  and  the 
course  of  [this]  history,  do  lead  me  to  relate  what  happened 
after  this,  (1)  to  the  king  himself,  (2)  to  his  children  and  pos 
terity,  (3)  to  them  that  were  agents  in  the  business,  (4)  to  the 
crown  itself,  (5)  to  the  whole  kingdom  generally,  (G)  to  private 
owners  of  these  monasteries  particularly. 

First,  then,  touching  the  king  himself.  The  revenue  that 
came  to  him  in  ten  years3  space  was  more,  if  I  mistake  it  not, 
than  quadruple  that  of  the  crown  lands,  besides  a  magazine  of 
treasure  raised  out  of  the  money,  plate,  jewels,  ornaments,  and 
implements,  of  churches,  monasteries,  and  houses,  with  their 
goods,  state,  and  cattle,  first-fruits,  and  tenths,  given  by  the 
parliament  in  the  26th  of  his  reign  :  together  with  a  subsidy, 
tenth  and  fifteenth,  from  the  laity  at  the  same  time.  To  which 
I  may  add  the  incomparable  wealth  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  a  little 
before  confiscated  also  to  the  king,  and  a  large  sum  raised  by 
knighthood  in  the  25th  of  this  reign. 

A  man  may  justly  wonder  how  such  an  ocean  of  wealth 
should  come  to  be  exhausted  in  so  short  a  time  of  peace  ;  but 
GOD'S  blessing,  as  it  scemeth,  was  not  upon  it ;  for  within  four 
years  after  he  had  received  all  this,  and  had  ruined  and  sacked 
three  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  the  monasteries,  and  brought 
their  substance  to  his  treasury,  besides  all  the  goodly  revenues  of 
his  crown,  he  was  drawn  so  dry,  that  the  Parliament  in  the  31st 
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was  constrained  by  his  importunity  to  supply  his  wants  with  the 
residue  of  all  the  monasteries  of  the  kingdom,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-six  great  ones  and  illustrious  with  all  their  wealth  and 
prince-like  possessions.  Yet  even  then  was  not  this  king  so 
sufficiently  furnished  for  building  of  a  few  block-houses  for  de 
fence  of  the  coast,  but  the  next  year  after,  he  must  have  another 
subsidy  of  four-fifteens  to  bear  out  his  charges.  And  (lest  it 
should  be  too  little)  all  the  houses,  lands,  and  goods  of  the 
knights  of  S.  John  at  Jerusalem,  both  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Had  not  Ireland  come  thus  in  my  way  I  had  forgotten  it : 
but  to  increase  the  floods  of  this  sea,  all  the  monasteries  of  Ire 
land  likewise  flowed  into  it  by  Act  of  Parliament  the  next  year 
following,  being  the  33rd  of  his  reign,  to  the  number  one  and 
other  of  [about  seven  hundred.] 

But  as  the  Red  Sea  by  the  miraculous  hand  of  GOD  was  once 
dried  up,  so  was  this  sea  of  wealth  by  the  wasteful  hand  of  this 
prince  immediately  so  dried  up,  as  the  very  next  year,  in  the 
34th  of  his  reign,  the  Parliament  was  drawn  again  to  grant  him 
a  great  subsidy,  for  in  the  statute  book  it  is  so  styled  :  and  this' 
not  serving  his  turn,  he  was  yet  driven  not  only  to  enhance  his 
gold  and  silver  money  in  the  36th,  but  against  the  honour  of  a 
prince  to  coin  base  money  :  and  when  all  this  served  not  his 
turn,  in  the  very  same  year  to  exact  a  benevolence  of  his  subjects 
to  their  grievous  discontent.  Perceiving  therefore  that  nothing 
could  fill  the  gulf  of  his  effusion,  and  that  there  was  now  a  just 
cause  of  great  expense,  by  reason  of  his  wars  at  Boulogne  and 
in  France,  they  granted  him  in  the  37th  year  two  subsidies  at 
once,  and  four-fifteens  ;  and  for  a  corollary  all  the  colleges,  free 
chapels,  chantries,  hospitals,  &c.,  before-mentioned,  in  number 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four,  upon  confidence 
that  he  should  dispose  them  (as  he  promised  solemnly  in  the 
Parliament)  to  the  glory  of  GOD,  Who  in  truth  (for  ought  that 
I  can  hear)  had  little  part  thereof. 

The  next  year  was  his  fatal  period  ;  otherwise  it  was  much  to 
be  feared  that  Deans  and  Chapters,  if  not  Bishoprics,  (which 
had  been  long  levelled  at,)  had  been  his  next  design,  for  he  took 
a  very  good  essay  of  them  by  exchanging  lands  with  them,  be 
fore  the  Dissolution  ;  giving  them  racked  lands  and  small  things 
for  goodly  manors  and  lordships,  and  also  impropriations  for 
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tlieir  solid  patrimony  in  finable  lands  :  like  the  exchange  that 
Diomedes  made  with  Glaucus,  much  thereby  increasing  his  own 
revenues,  as  he  took  seventy-two  from  York,  besides  other  lands, 
tenements,  advowsons,  patronages,  &c.,  in  the  37th  of  his  reign, 
which  are  mentioned  particularly  in  the  Statute  37  Henry  VIII., 
cap.  36.  lie  took  also  thirty  and  above,  as  I  remember,  in  the 
27th  year,  from  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  whom  he  left  not  (that 
I  ean  learn)  one  foot  of  the  goodly  possessions  of  his  church, 
save  the  palace  at  Norwich;  and  how  many  I  know  not,  in  the 
37th  year  also,  from  the  Bishop  of  London. 

I  speak  not  of  his  prodigal  hand  in  the  blood  of  his  subjects, 
which,  no  doubt,  much  alienated  the  hearts  of  them  from  him. 
Hut  Gon  in  these  eleven  years'  space,  visited  him  with  five  or 
six  rebellions.  One  in  Lincolnshire,  one  in  Somersetshire,  and 
four  in  Yorkshire.  And  though  rebellions  and  insurrections  are 
not  to  be  defended,  yet  they  discover  unto  us  what  the  displea 
sure  and  dislike  was  of  the  common  people  for  spoiling  the  re 
venues  of  the  Church ;  whereby  they  were  great  losers,  the 
Clergy  being  merciful  landlords,  and  bountiful  benefactors  to 
all  men  by  their  great  hospitality  and  works  of  charity. 

Thus  much  touching  his  own  fortunes,  accompanying  the 
wealth  and  treasure  gotten  by  iiim,  as  we  have  declared,  by  con 
fiscating  the  monasteries;  wherein  the  prophetical  speech  thai 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  used  in  the  Parliament  6  Henry 
IV.  secmcth  performed,  that  the  King  should  not.  be  one  far- 
thins;  the  richer  the  next  year  followinu1. 


SECTION   II. 
iriifit  happened  to  the  T\inr/'s  children  and  posterity . 

Touching  his  children  and  posterity,  after  the  time  that  he 
filtered  into  these  courses,  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters, 
whereof  one  of  each  kind  died  infants  :  the  other  three  succeed 
ing  in  the  crown  without  posterity.  His  base  son,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  died  also  without  issue  ;  and  as  the  issue  of  Nabn- 
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cbodonosor  was  extinct,  and  his  kingdom  given  to  another  na 
tion  the  sixty-eighth  year  after  he  had  rifled  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  taken  away  the  holy  vessels,  so,  about  the  same 
period  that  King  Henry  VIII.  began  to  sack  the  monasteries, 
with  their  churches,  and  things  dedicated  to  GOD,  was  his  whole 
issue  extinct,  male  and  female,  base  and  legitimate,  and  his 
kingdom  transferred  to  another  nation,  and  therein  to  another 
royal  family  (which  is  now  His  Majesty's  singular  happiness) 
that  had  no  hand  in  the  like  depredation  of  the  monasteries  and 
churches  of  that  kingdom,  there  committed  by  the  tumultuous, 
if  not  rebellious  subjects.  <>  Contrary,  as  it  seems,  to  the  good 
liking  of  our  late  sovereign,  King  James,  who  (as  is  reported) 
said  that,  if  he  had  found  the  monasteries  standing,  he  would 
not  have  pulled  them  down  ;  not  meaning  to  continue  them  in 
their  superstitious  uses,  but  to  employ  them,  as  Koran's  censers, 
to  some  godly  purposes.  Wherein  most  piously  he  declared 
himself  both  in  restoring  (as  I  hear)  some  bishoprics  and  divers 
appropriations  in  Scotland,  and  also  by  moving  the  Universities 
of  England  to  do  the  like.1  So  his  grandfather,  King  James 
the  Fourth  of  Scotland,  when  he  was  solicited  by  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  then  ambassador  from  King  Henry,  to  augment  his  estate 
by  taking  into  his  hands  the  abbeys,  James  refused,  saying, 
"  What  need  I  take  them  into  mine  hands,  when  I  may  have 
anything  I  require  of  them  ?  And  if  there  be  abuses  in  them, 
I  will  reform  them,  for  there  be  a  great  many  good."  Which 
was  a  wise  answer,  and  if  King  Henry  had  done  the  like  here, 
he  might  have  had  an  immense  and  ample  revenue  out  of  the 
monasteries  and  old  bishoprics,  while  they  enjoyed  their  lands 
(being  a  third  part  of  the  kingdom,  as  appears  by  Doomsday 
Book)  by  way  of  first-fruits,  tenths,  pensions,  and  corrodies 
yearly;  that  he  should  never  have  needed  at  any  time  to  ask 
one  subsidy  of  his  subjects.  To  return  where  we  left  off,  having 
spoken  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  issue  of  King  Henry, 
whereof  the  immortally  renowned  princess,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  the  golden  period.  Let  us  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  principal 
agents  and  contrivers  of  this  business. 

[But  before  we  do  this,   we,   who  are  able  to  take  a  more  ex- 

1   [Spelman  inserts  this  letter  as  a  note  :   we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
reprint  it. — EDO.] 
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tended  view  of  the  subject,  will  pursue  the  history  of  the  Crown 
itself.1 

The  "immortally  renowned  Princess  Elizabeth/'  herself 
deeply  guilty  of  sacrilege  by  forced  exchanges  of  Bishops'  lands, 
the  murderess  of  a  crowned  head,  and  the  destroyer  of  the  best 
families  of  her  nobility,  was  succeeded  by  James  I.  Of  his 
children,  Henry,  Robert,  [Margaret,  Mary,  and  Sophia,  died  in 
early  youth,  and  Elizabeth's  life  was  one  of  constant  calamities 
and  danger. 

Of  the  misfortunes  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr  we  need  not 
speak. 

King  Charles  II.  lived  a  stipendiary  of  the  French  Crown, 
was  in  constant  fear  of  plots,  had  a  court  that  was  the  hot 
bed  of  vice,  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  sins,  and  died 
childless. 

King  James  II.  lost  his  crown  ;  and  though  he  left  issue, 
they  never  regained  their  possessions.  Ten  of  his  children  died 
in  early  youth.  The  other  son  of  Charles,  the  Duke  of  Glouces 
ter,  died  young,  just  after  the  Restoration. 

AVilliam  was  engaged  in  constant  wars,  was  hated  by  his  sub 
jects,  lived  in  continual  fear  and  danger,  was  actually  (it  is  said) 
on  the  point  of  resigning  his  crown,  died  a  violent  death,  and 
left  no  children. 

Queen  Anne  was  the  very  sport  of  contending  factions,  was 
compelled  to  regard  her  own  brother  as  a  traitor,  and  had  nine 
teen  children,  who  all  died  young. 

George  I.,  one  of  the  worst  princes  that  ever  filled  the  English 
throne,  was  the  persecutor  and  gaoler  of  his  innocent  wife,  was 
involved  in  deadly  hatred  with  his  son,  (whom  it  was,  in  his 
presence,  proposed  to  send  to  the  plantations,)  in  constant  fear 
of  rebellion,  and  deservedly  hated. 

George  II.  was  all  but  dethroned  in  the  rising  of  1745 ;  saw 
the  national  debt  increase  to  a  fearful  extent :  and  died  suddenly, 
by  an  unusual  and  awful  disease.  Of  his  children,  Frederick 
lived  in  enmity  with  his  father,  and  died  before  him.  "William 
was  surnamed  the  butcher  ;  the  unfortunate  attachment  of  Eliza 
beth  broke  her  heart ;  Mary  was  brutally  treated  by  her  hus- 

[\Ve  have  here  inserted  a  continuation  of   Spelman's  view  of  the  calamities 
that  happened  to  the  crown  ;  for  whicli  this  seemed  the  best  place. — EDD.] 
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band,  the  Prince  of  Hesse ;  Louisa,  Queen  of  Denmark,  was  also 
most  unhappy  as  a  wife. 

George  III.  was  involved,  with  but  few  intervals,  for  fifty- 
five  years  in  a  sanguinary  war ;  was  in  great  peril  from  the 
anarchical  spirit  of  the  times ;  and  when  peace  was  restored, 
the  mind  of  this  good  King  was  in  no  condition  to  enjoy  it. 

He  left  seven  surviving  sons.  1,  George  IV.,  who  had  issue 
one  daughter,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  whose  melancholy  death 
is  yet  fresh  in  our  memory :  to  his  unhappy  separation  from 
Queen  Caroline  we  need  only  allude.  2,  The  Duke  of  York, 
married,  but  died  without  surviving  issue.  3,  The  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  succeeded  as  William  IV. ;  married,  but  died 
without  surviving  legitimate  issue.  4,  The  Duke  of  Kent ;  died 
without  male  issue.  5,  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
issue  one  son,  blind,  now  King  of  Hanover.  6,  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  ;  who  had  issue  a  sou  and  two  daughters.  7,  The 
Duke  of  Sussex;  who  died  without  surviving  legitimate  issue. 

So  that,  in  the  third  generation  from  George  III.,  but  two 
princes  and  three  princesses  exist. 

We  may  remark  that,  whereas  Queen  Victoria's  children  are 
descended  by  five  female  ancestors  from  Henry  VII.,  (Margaret, 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia,  Sophia,  and  their 
own  Royal  mother,)  Henry  VIII.  was  descended  by  but  two  fe 
male  ancestors  from  William  the  Conqueror,  (the  Empress  Maud 
and  Margaret  of  Richmond.)] 


SECTION  III. 
What  happened  to  the  principal  agents. 

The  Lord  Cromwell  was  conceived  to  be  the  principal  mover 
and  prosecutor  thereof,  both  before  and  in  the  Parliament  of  27 
and  31  Henry  VIII. :  and  for  his  good  service  (impenso  et  im- 
pendendo]  upon  the  18th  of  April  before  the  beginning  of  the 
Parliament  of  31,  which  was  on  the  last  of  the  month,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Essex,  and  his  son  Gregory  made  Lord  Crom 
well,  yet  ere  the  year  was  past,  from  the  end  of  the  Parliament 
of  31,  he  fell  wholly  into  the  King's  displeasure,  and  in  July 
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3.2,  be  was  attainted  and  beheaded,  professing;  at  his  death  that 
he  had  been  seduced,  and  died  a  Catholic.  His  son  Gregory, 
Lord  Cromwell,  being,  as  I  said,  made  a  baron  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  father,  and  invested  with  divers  great  possessions  of  the 
Church,  supported  that  new  risen  family  from  utter  ruin  ;  but 
his  grandchild,  Edward,  Lord  Cromwell,  wasting  the  whole  in 
heritance,  sold  the  head  of  his  barony  Oakham  in  Rutlandshire, 
and  exchanging  some  of  the  rest  (all  that  remained)  with  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire  for  Lecale  in  Ireland,  left  himself  as  little 
land  in  England,  as  his  great-grandfather  left  to  the  monasteries, 
and  was  I  think  the  first  and  only  peer  of  the  realm  not  having 
any  land  within  it  :  by  the  feudal  law  his  barony  T  doubt  (if  it 
had  been  feudal)  had  likewise  gone  ;  but  by  the  mercy  of  GOD, 
a  noble  gentleman  now  holds  the  style  of  it,  and  long  may  he. 
[Ihs  grandson,  7th  baron,  died  without  issue  male  :  hi*  daughter. 
Baroness  Cromwell  in  her  own  right,  married  Edward  Southwell  ; 
and  the  title  lay  dormant  in  the  family  of  Southwell  Baron  do 
Clifford.  That  barony  fell  into  abeyance  in  1832  ;  in  1833  that 
abeyance  was  terminated  in  favour  of  the  present  Baroness  de 
Clifford,  in  whom  the  barony  of  Cromwell  is  supposed  to  be 
vested.1] 

Having  sailed  thus  far  in  this  ocean,  we  will  advance  yet  fur 
ther,  (if  it  please  Gou  to  give  us  a  favourable  passage,)  and  take 
a  view  of  the  Parliament  themselves,  that  put  the  wreckful  sword 
in  the  King's  hands.  The  chief  whereof  was  (as  we  have  said 
before)  that  of  the  27th  year  of  his  reign,  touching  smaller 
houses,  and  that  of  the  31st,  touching  the  greater.  1  have 
sought  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  upper  house  of  Parliament, 
to  see  what  lords  were  present  at  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of 
Dissolution  ;  but  so  ill  have  they  been  kept,  as  that  the  names 
of  27  [Henry  VIII.]  were  not  then  to  be  found  :  and  further 
since  I  have  not  searched  for  them.  The  other  of  31  [Henry 
VIII. J  I  did  find,  and  doubt  not  but  the  most  of  them  were  the 
same  which  also  sat  in  the  Parliament  of  27,  though  some  of  them 
of  27  were  either  dead  or  not  present  in  31.  Those  that  were 
present  at  the  passing  of  the  Bill  of  31,  I  have  hereunder  men 
tioned  in  such  order  as  I  therein  did  find  them  ;  and  will,  as 
faithfully  as  I  can  attain  unto  the  knowledge  of  them,  relate 
what  after  hath  befallen  themselves  and  their  posterity. 

1    [Of.  Banks'  Dormant  and  Extinct  Peerage,  ii.  129,  with  Debrett's  Peerage.] 
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SECTION  IV. 

The  names  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  who  were  present  in  the  Par 
liament  upon  Friday  the  23rd  of  May,  31  Henry  VIII.  being 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  Parliament,  when  the  Bill  for  assuring 
the  Monasteries,  fyc.  to  the  King  was  passed. 

1.  The    Lord    Cromwell,   vicegerent  for  the  King   in    the 
spiritualities,  (and  having  place  thereby  both  in  the  Parliament 
and   Convocation-house  above  the  Archbishops,)  was  beheaded 
the  28th  of  July  in  the  next  year,  being  the  32nd  of  the  King ; 
confessing  at  his  death  publicly,  that  he  had  been  seduced,  but 
died  a  Papist. 

2.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Thomas  Cranmer,  D.D., 
was  burnt  in  the  castle  ditch  at  Oxford,  March  21,  155G,  3 
Mary. 

3.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Edward  Lee,  died  Septem 
ber  13,  1544,  36  Henry  VIIT. 

4.  The  Bishop  of  London,  John  Stokesley,  died  within  four 
months  after,  viz.  September  3,  1539. 

5.  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  Cuthbert  Tonstal,  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Tower  all  King  Edward's  time  for  religion,  and  deprived 
of  his  bishopric,  and  the  same  inter  alia  sacrileyia  non  pauca 
(saith  Godwin)  dissolved  and  given  to  the  King  by  Parliament 
7  Edw.  VI. ;    but  the  King  being  immediately  taken    away, 
Queen  Mary  restored  both  it  and  him,  anno  1,  and  Queen  Eliza 
beth  again  deprived  him,  and  committed  him  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  [in  whose  keeping]  he  died  in  July,  1559. 

6.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen  Gardiner,  was  com 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  June  30,  1548,  in  Edward   the  Sixth's 
time ;  for  that  he  had  not  declared  in  his  sermon  the  day  before 
at  Paul's  cross,  certain  opinions  appointed  to  him  by  the  council. 
Two  years  afi-er,  because  he  approved  not  the  Reformation,  he 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  kept  in  prison  all  King  Ed 
ward's  days,  but  restored  by  Queen  Mary.     He  died  of  the  gout, 
November  12,  1555,  being  the  third  of  her  reign. 

7.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  John  Voisey  (alias  Herman),  had 
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the  education  of  the  King's  daughter,  the  lady  Mary,  and  dis 
contented  with  the  Reformation,  aliened  the  lands  of  the  bishopric 
to  courtiers,  or  made  long  leases  of  them,,  at  little  rent,  leaving 
scarcely  seven  or  eight  manors  of  twenty-two,  and  them  also  of 
the  least,  and  leased  or  laden  with  pensions.  Nefandum  sacrile- 
yium,  saith  Godwin.  Being  suspected  of  the  rebellion  of  Devon 
shire  about  the  change  of  religion,  he  was  put  from  his  bishopric, 
but  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  died  March  3,  1555. 

8.  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  John  Long-land,  the  King's  con 
fessor,  died  1547,  1  Edw.  VI. 

9.  The  Bishop  of  Bath  and   Wells,  John  Clerk,  carried  and 
commended   in  an  oration  to  the   Cardinals  the    King's    book 
against  Luther  with  much  commendation;  but  being  afterwards 
sent  in  embassage  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves,  to  show  the  reason  why 
the  King  renounced  his  marriage  with  the  lady  Ann,  the  Duke's 
sister;  lor  the  reward  of  his  unwelcome  message,  was  poisoned 
(as  they  said)  in  Germany,  and  returning  with  much  ado,,  died 
in  England  in  February,  1540—1,  i.e.  32  Henry  VIII. 

10.  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  Thomas  Goodrich,  continued   from 
and  iu  26  Henry  VIII.  till  May  1,  1  Mary. 

11.  The  Bishop  of  Bangor,  John  Salcot  (alias  Capon),  abbat 
of  Hyde,  was  consecrated  April  19  next  before  this  Parliament, 
and  translated  to  Salisbury  in  August  following,  where  it  seems 
he  continued  till  Queen  Mary's  time. 

12.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Nicholas  Shaxton,  being  con 
secrated  27  Henry  VIII.  was  put  out  July,  1539,  i.e.  31  Henry 
VIII.  together   with  Latimer,  and  for   the  same  cause,  but  re 
canted. 

13.  The  Bishop   of   Worcester,   Hugh    Latimer,   made   27 
Henry  VIII.  renounced  his  bishopric  in  July,  31  of  the  King, 
and  was  burnt  with  Dr.  Ridley  at  Oxon,  October  16,  1559. 

14.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Nicholas  Heath,  made  April  4, 
before  this  Parliament  in  31   Henry  VIII.  and  about  four  years 
after  translated   to  Worcester,  was  deposed   by  Edward  VI.  but 
made  Archbishop  of  York,  1   Mary,  afterwards,  also  Chancellor 
of  England. 

15.  The    Bishop    of   Chichcster,    Richard    Sampson,    made 
June  5,  1536,  and  28  Henry  VIII.  was  translated   to  Lichfield 
12th  May,  1513.     To  flatter  the  King  he  wrote  an  Apology  for 
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his  supremacy  ;  yet  in  the  year  of  this  Parliament  31,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  relieving  such  as  were  imprisoned 
for  denying  it.  But  it  seems  his  Apology  was  written  after  this 
commitment  to  recover  favour :  about  2  Edw.  VI.  he  declared 
himself  for  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  written  against,  and  so  after 
divers  turnings  and  returnings,  he  died  March  2,  1554. 

16.  The  Bishop  of   Norwich,  William  Rugg,  alias  Repps, 
made   1536,   28   Henry  VIII.   and  died   1550,  about   4  or  5 
Edw.  VI. 

17.  The  Bishop  of  S.  David's,  William  Barlow,  was  trans 
lated  hither  from  S.  Asaph,  in  April  1530,  28  Henry  VIII.  and 
by  King  Edward  after  to  Bath  and  Wells  ;  fled  into  Germany  in 
Queen  Mary's  time,  and  2  Eliz.  was  made  Bishop  of  Chichestcr. 

18.  The  Bishop  of  S.  Asaph,  Robert  Parfew,  alias  Werbing- 
ton  or  Warton,  was  made  July  2,  28  Henry  VIII.  where  having 
sat  eighteen  years,  and,  nequissimo  sacrilcyio,  sold  and  spoiled 
the  lands   of  the  bishopric  by  long  leases,  he  was,  by  Queen 
Mary,  anno  1,  translated  to  Hereford,  where  he  sat  almost  till 
her  death. 

19.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  Robert  Holgate,  March  25, 1537, 
28  Hen.  VIII.,  and  in  the  36th  of  his  reign   translated  to  the 
archbishopric  of  York,  and  by  Queen  Mary,  at  her  entrance, 
committed    to    the   Tower,    where    within   half  a  year  he  was 
deprived. 

20.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Robert  Aldrich,  was  elected  July 
18,  1537,  29  Henry  VIII.,  and  died  March  5,  1555. 

Concerning  the  bishops  it  doth  not  appear  how  they  gave  their 
voices ;  but  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  divers  of  them  were 
against  a  total  suppression  :  and  seeing  in  other  Acts  it  is  re 
corded,  after  that,  when  a  Bill  was  granted  with  an  unanimous 
consent  of  all  parties,  none  dissenting,  that  then  it  was  passed 
nemine  dissentiente  ;  yet  it  is  not  so  recorded  upon  this,  but 
although  many  might  dissent,  and  that  publicly,  yet  there  was 
a  major  part  of  temporal  lords  present,  and  so  carried  it  by 
voices.  It  is  testified  of  Bishop  Latimer,  that  he  much  desired 
that  two  or  three  abbeys  of  the  greater  sort  might  be  preserved 
in  every  shire  for  pious  and  charitable  uses ;  which  was  a  wise 
and  godly  motion,  and  perhaps  the  occasion  that  the  king  did 
convert  some,  in  part,  to  good  purposes.  Yet  the  desolation 
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was  so  universal,  that  John  Bale  doth  much  lament  the  loss 
and  spoil  of  books  and  libraries  in  his  Epistle  upon  Leland's 
Journal,  Leland  being  employed  by  the  king  to  survey  and 
preserve  the  choicest  books  in  their  libraries.  If  there  had  been 
in  every  shire  of  England  (saith  Bale)  but  one  solemn  library 
to  the  preservation  of  those  noble  works,  and  preferment  of  good 
learning  in  our  posterity,,  it  had  been  yet  somewhat;  but  to 
destroy  all  without  consideration,  it  is,  and  will  be  unto  Eng 
land  for  ever,  a  most  horrible  infamy  amongst  the  grave  seniors 
of  other  nations.  Adding  further,,  that  they  who  got  and  pur 
chased  the  religious  houses  at  the  dissolution  of  them,  took  the 
libraries  as  part  of  the  bargain  and  booty, — reserving  of  those 
library  books,  some  to  serve  their  jakes,  some  to  scour  their 
candlesticks,  and  some  to  rub  their  boots,  some  they  sold  to  the 
grocers  and  soap  sellers,  and  some  they  sent  over  sea  to  the 
bookbinders  ;  not  in  small  numbers,  but  at  times  whole  sliipfuls, 
to  the  wondering  of  foreign  nations.  And  after  he  also  addeth, 
"  I  know  a  merchantman,  which  all  this  time  shall  be  nameless, 
that  bought  the  contents  of  two  noble  libraries  for  forty  shillings 
each,  a  shame  it  is  to  be  spoken  :  this  stuff  hath  he  occasioned 
instead  of  grey  paper  by  the  space  of  more  than  these  ten  years, 
and  yet  he  hath  enough  for  many  years  to  come  :  a  prodigious 
example  is  this,  and  to  be  abhorred  of  all  men  who  love  their 
nation  as  they  should  do."  And  well  he  might  exclaim,,  '  a 
prodigious  example/  it  being  a  most  wicked  and  detestable  in 
jury  to  religion  and  learning;  yet  thus  are  men  often  trans 
ported  with  passion  in  the  heat  of  reformation  and  fiery  zeal 
without  wisdom. 


SECTION  V. 

The    Temporal    Lords   present    in     Parliament,    May   23, 
31  Hen.  VIII. 

1.  Thomas  Lord   Audley  of  Walden,  Lord  Chancellor,  died 
without  issue-male,  April  30,  1544,  3f  Henry  VIII,     Margaret, 
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his  sole  daughter  and  heir,  being  first  married  to  Henry  Dud 
ley,  son  of  John  Duke  of  Northumberland,  slain  at  S.  Quintius, 
without  issue,  anno  1557.  After  a  second  wife  to  Thomas 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded  in  July,  1572.  By  him  she 
had  issue,  Thomas,  created  by  King  James  Lord  Howard  of 
Walden,  and  after,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  made  Lord  Treasurer, 
but  put  out  of  his  place  and  fined  in  the  Star-Chamber,  termino 
.  .  .  anno  .  .  .  for  miscarriage  thereof,  [married1  to  Elizabeth 
Knevit,  a  woman  infamous  for  her  rapacious  disposition,]  and 
grievously  afflicted  by  the  wicked  and  odious  practices  of  his 
daughter  Frances,  first  married  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  then 
divorced  and  married  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset ;  and  they  both 
attainted  and  adjudged  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury. 

2.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  that  time,  viz.  in  both  parliaments 
of  31  and  27,  was  Thomas  Howard  (the  third  duke  of  that  re 
nowned  family),  who  suffering  the  spite  of  fortune,  was,  upon 
the  12th  of  December,  in  the  28th  of  the  king,  committed  to 
the  Tower,  with  his  magnanimous  son  and  heir-appareut,  Henry 
Earl  of  Surrey.  His  son  being  first  arraigned  and  attainted, 
the  king,  lying  on  his  death-bed,  caused  him  to  be  beheaded 
January  19,  and  deceasing  himself  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
left  the  sorrowful  duke  in  prison,  where  he  remained,  as  I  take 
it,  till  Queen  Mary  set  him  at  liberty  to  go  against  Wyat ;  and 
being  nothing  fortunate  in  that  employment,  the  Earl  of  Pem 
broke  was  put  in  his  room,  and  had  the  glory  of  the  service. 

Thomas  Howard,  son  of  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey  beheaded,  and 
grandchild  of  the  last  duke,  was  restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and 
made  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  but  affecting  marriage  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  was  heretofore  attainted,  and  beheaded  in 
June  1572. 

Philip,  his  eldest  son,  was  in  right  of  his  mother,  and  by  con 
veyance  of  the  castle  and  honour  of  Arundel  unto  him,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  and  after  restored  in  blood,  23rd  of  Elizabeth ;  yet  by 
fate  of  his  noble  family,  after  long  imprisonment  and  attainder, 
died  in  the  Tower;  [but]  his  most  honourable  son,  after  resti 
tution  to  his  earldom  and  other  dignities,  [had]  a  reinvesting  of 
the  great  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England ;  and  now,  by  GOD'S 

1  [Banks'  Dormant,  &c.  Peerage,  ii.  '279.] 
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blessing  and  his  own  singular  wisdom,  hath  gotten  the  upper 
hand  of  fortune,  and  is  likely  to  leave  it  to  a  temperate  and  vir 
tuous  son,  [as  in  fact  he  did ;  and  from  him  the  present  family 
of  Norfolk  is  descended] . 

3.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  both  in  this  parliament  and  in  that 
of  27,  was  Charles  Brandon  ;  and  though  he  was  not  present  at 
the  passing  of  the  Bill,  yet  being  a  principal  parliament-man, 
the  king's  brother  by  marriage,  and  his  minion  in  affection,  it  is 
very  credible  that  he  was  a  very  great  advancer  of  the  business. 
[See  therefore  Appendix  II.  under  the  name.] 

4.  The  Marquis   of  Dorset,    in  this  parliament  of  31  Henry 
VIII. ,  was  Henry  Grey,  that  married  Frances,  the  eldest  daugh 
ter  of  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk  by  the  Queen  of  France, 
King  Henry's  sister;    he  had  issue  by  her  a  son    and   three 
daughters.      His  son  Henry,  Lord  Harrington,  died  before  him 
without  issue.     The  lady  Jane,  eldest  daughter,  as  we  said  be 
fore,  was  married  to  the  Lord  Guilford  Dudley,  and  together 
with  her  husband  was  beheaded.      Catharine,  his  second  daugh 
ter  was  married  to  Lord  Herbert,  and  divorced Mary,   the 

third  daughter,  was   married   to   Martin  Keyes.  a  groom  porter, 
and  their  father  himself  was  also  beheaded. 

5.  The  Earl   of  Oxon   was  John   de  Yere,    the   fifteenth    of 
that  name,   whose  grandchild  Edward  Earl  of  Oxon,  not  only 
utterly  wasted  the  great  and  most  ancient  inheritaiice  of  that 
earldom,  but  defaced  also  the  castles  and  houses  thereof,  and  left 
a  son  by  his  second  wife  named  Henry,  the  eighteenth  earl  of 
that  noble  family.     The  same  Henry  died  without  issue ;  and 
[the  direct]  male  line  thus  failing,  the  office  of  Great  Chamber 
lain  of  England,  which  had  ever  since  Henry  the  First's  time 
gone  in  this  family,  was  now,  by  the   lady   Mary,  sister  of  this 
Edward,  being  married  to   the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby,  by 
judgment  of  the  upper  house  of  Parliament,   anno trans 
posed  to  her  son  and  heir,   the    now   Earl  of  Lindsey.      [The 
title  is  considered  to  have  expired  in   the  infamous  Aubrey  de 
Vere,  twentieth  earl,  1702.] 

6.  The  Earl  of  Southampton  was  William  Fitz-Williams,  who 
being  Lord  Privy    Seal  and  Admiral  of  England,  was  created 
Earl  of  Southampton  at  Hampton  Court,  anno  29  Henry  VIII. 
He  married  Mabel,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  of  West- 
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morelandj  and  sister  and  heir  of  Henry  the  first  Earl  of  Cumber 
land,  but  died  without  issue,  anno  34  Henry  VIII. 

7.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  was  William  Fitz-Alan,  who  died  35 
Henry  VIII.     He  had  a  son,  and  by  two  wives  four  daughters, 
which  died  without  issue.     His  son,  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  succeeded 
in  the  earldom,  a  man  of  great  dignities.  He  was  twice  married  : 
by  Catharine,  his  first  wife,   he  bad  issue,  Henry,  who  being 
married,  died  without  issue  in  the  life  of  his  father,  anno  1556. 
And  so  ended  the  noble  family  and  male  line  of  these  Earls  of 
Arundel.     But  he  had   also  by  that  wife,  two  daughters  and 
heirs,  whereof  Jane,  the  eldest,  was  married  to  the  Lord  Lumley, 
who  had  issue  by  her,  Thomas,  Charles,  and   Mary,   who  died 
all  without  issue.     Mary,  his  second  daughter  and  co-heir,  was 
married  to  Thomas  Howard,  the  last  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  by 
her  the  earldom,  castles,  and   honours  of  Arundel  were  trans 
ported  to   Philip    Howard  her   son,   and  so  to  her  grandchild 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  now 
living,  in  whose  line  GOD  hold  them. 

8.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  was  Francis  Talbot,  who,  by  his 
first  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Dacres,  of  Gilsland, 
had  issue — George  his  eldest  son,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury ; 
and  Thomas,  who  died  at  Sheffield  without  issue. 

Earl  George  had  two  wives  and  four  sons,  besides  three 
daughters,  by  his  first  wife ;  no  issue  by  his  second. 

Francis,  Lord  Talbot,  his  eldest  son,  was  married,  but  died 
without  issue. 

Gilbert,  his  second  son,  was  the  seventh  Earl  of  that  family, 
married  and  had  issue  two  sons,  John  and  George ;  but  both  of 
them  died  in  their  infancy  without  other  issue-male  of  their 
father,  whose  heirs  therefore  were  three  daughters. 

Edward,  third  son  of  George,  was  the  eighth  earl ;  he  married, 
but  died  without  issue,  Feb.  2,  1617. 

Henry,  fourth  son,  married  and  died  without  issue-male. 
Thus  was  all  the  issue-male  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  one 
of  the  peers  of  the  upper  house  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  afore 
said,  utterly  extinct,  and  the  earldom  translated  to  another 
family  of  that  name,  the  Talbots  of  Grafton,  descending  from 
John  Talbot,  the  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  (who  died  anno  39 
Henry  VI.)  by  his  third  son,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  captain  of  Calais. 
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9.  The  Earl  of  Essex,   Henry  Bourchicr.  that  was  a  peer  of 
Parliament  at  the  Act  of  Dissolution  in  27  Henry  VIII.  broke 
his  neck  by  a  fall  from  a  horse  about  ten  weeks  before  this  Par 
liament,  viz.  on   the  12th  of  March,  in   31   Henry  VIII.  ;  and 
having  no  issue-male,  the  king  gave  his  earldom  to  Thomas, 
Lord   Cromwell,  who,   in   his   bipartite  dignity,   sat   among  the 
ecclesiastical  peers,  and  first  of  the  rank  as  the  King's  vicegerent 
in  spiritualibus ;  and  here  among  the  lay-peers,  as  in  his  own 
right  a  temporal  earl :  and   temporal  indeed,  for  not  long  after 
he  was  turned  out  of  all    his  offices,  attainted  and   beheaded,  as 
we  have  formerly  showed.      He  brought  in   the  bill  the  third 
time,  and   it   was  expedited   the  23rd  of  May;  but  within  two 
months  following,  viz.  29th  July,  himself  was  attainted  in  the 
same    Parliament,    and    condemned ;     so    that     vengeance    fell 
speedily  upon  him. 

10.  The  Earl  of  Derby  was  Edward,  Lord  Stanley,  a  peer  of 
the  realm  both  in  this  and  in  27  of  the  king.      He  had  divers 
sons  and  daughters ;  his  eldest  son  Henry  <vas  earl  after  him, 
and  left  two  sons,  Ferdinando  and  William.     Ferdinando  suc 
ceeded  in  the  earldom,  and  died  without  issue-male,  1591,  leav 
ing  three  daughters  and  heirs,  who  shared  so  deep  in  the  patri 
mony  of  this  goodly  earldom,  as  they  not  only  pulled  the  feathers 
from   the  wings  of  it,  (whereby  in  times  past  it  hath  been  so 
powerful),  but  the  wings  from  the  very  body.      [William  became 
sixth  earl;  he  was  succeeded   by  James,   seventh  earl,  beheaded 
after   the   battle  of  Worcester,    1651,   and   the  descendants  of 
Edward  Stanley  became  extinct  in  1735.] 

11.  The  Earl  of  Worcester  was  Henry  Somerset,  Lord  Her 
bert,  a  peer  also  in  27.     This   honourable  family   seems  more 
fortunate  than   any  of  the  precedent ;  for  their   lineal  descent 
remains  entire  and   without  blemish,  having  at  this  day  many 
noble  branches.     Yet  was  not  the  issue  of  Earl  Henry  free  from 
the  hand  of  GOD  ;  for  his  third  son,  Thomas  Somerset,  died  in 
the  Tower   of  London;  Francis,  his  fourth  and  youngest  son, 
was  slain  at  Mussellborough-field ;  and  his  son-in-law,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  who  married  his  daughter,  the  lady  Anne, 
was  beheaded  at   York,  1572.      [From   this  family  the  present 
Duke  of  Beaufort  is  descended.] 

12.  The  Earl  of  Rutland  was  Thomas  Manners,  both  in  this 
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Parliament  and  the  27th.  He  had  five  sons  and  six  daughters, 
and  died  in  35  Hen.  VIII.  His  eldest  son  Henry  was  earl 
after  him,  and  had  issue  Edward,  the  third  earl  of  that  family, 
who  had  only  a  daughter  and  heir,  and  died  without  issue-male. 

John,  brother  of  Edward,  was  the  fourth  earl ;  he  had  three 
sons,  Edward,  who  died  an  infant,  Roger,  and  Francis. 

Rogers  ucceeded,  and  was  the  fifth  earl.  He  had  only  one 
daughter,  his  sole  heir,  married  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  [mortally 
wounded  at  Warnsfeld,  near]  Zutphen,  and  died  without  issue- 
male. 

Francis,  after  his  brother  lloger,  was  the  sixth  earl.  He  was 
twice  married :  by  his  first  wife  he  had  issue  only  the  lady 
Catharine,  married  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  mur 
dered  by  Felton  ;  and  two  sons  by  his  second  wife — Henry, 
Lord  Rosse,  and  Francis,  Lord  Rosse  of  Ilomelake,  who  died 
both  young  without  issue. 

13.  The  Earl   of   Cumberland,  both  in  27  and  31   Henry 
VIII.  was  Henry  Clifford,  who   died   34  of  the  king.     He  had 
issue,  Henry  the  second   Earl   of  Cumberland,   who   had  issue 
George  the  third  earl,  a  valiant  soldier,  successful   in  his  enter 
prises.     He  had   issue   two  sons,  Francis,  Lord    Clifford,  arid 
Robert,  who  died  young,  and  a  daughter,  the  lady  Anne,  mar 
ried  to  Richard  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset,  who  died,  as  did  also 
this  Earl  of  Cumberland,  without  issue-male. 

Francis,  brother  of  George,  was  the  fourth  earl,  who  had  issue, 
Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  [afterwards  fifth  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in 
whom  the  title  became  extinct,  1643.] 

14.  The  Earl  of  Sussex  was  Robert  Ratcliff,  created  8th 
December,  21  Henry  VIII.     He  had  three  wives  and  more  sons, 
besides   daughters,   and  died  Nov.  28,  1541,  34  Henry  VIII. 
His  son  and  heir,  Henry,  Earl  of  Sussex,  had  five  sons,  whereof 
Egremont,  his  son  by  the  second  wife,  was  attainted  of  treason ; 
[and  flying  the  kingdom,  was  put  to  death,  by  Duke  John,  of 
Austria,  for  attempting1   to   murder  him.]      Thomas,  the  third 
earl,  son   and  heir  of  Henry,  had  two  wives,  but  died  without 
issue.      [The  family  became  extinct,  1641.] 

15.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was  George,   Lord  Hastings, 
created  21    Henry   VIII.     He  had  issue  Francis,  the  second 

1   [Banks,  iii.  697.] 
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Earl,  and  Sir  Edward  Hastings,,  whom  Queen  Mary  made  Baron 
of  Loughborougli,  who  died  without  issue,  and  Henry,  and 
William,  besides  three  daughters.  Francis,  the  second  earl, 
had  issue  Henry,  the  third  earl,  who  died  without  issue,  and 
four  other  sons,  whereof  William  died  without  issue.  Sir  George 
Hastings,  brother  of  Francis,  succeeded  in  the  earldom,  and 
left  many  male  branches,  [which,  though  very  numerous  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  are  now  totally  extinct ;  the 
present  carl  being  descended  from  a  brother  of  George,  fourth 
earl,]  whereof  Henry,  the  issue  of  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  was 
the  fifth  earl,  and  had  issue  Ferdinando. 

16.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  was  Edward  Seymour,  created  anno 
29  Henry  VIII.,   made  Duke  of  Somerset,  &rc.,  by  Edward  VI. 
He  was   committed  to   the   Tower  in  the  third  year  of  the  King 
for  divers  great  offences,  but  then  obtained  a  pardon  ;  and  being- 
arraigned  of  treason  and  felony  I/  Decemb.  5  regis,  was  quit  for 
the  treason,  and   condemned   for   the  felony,  and  therefore  be 
headed  the  22nd   of  July   following.      He   had  two  sons  by  his 
first  wife,  who  died  without  issue. 

Edward,  his  third  son,  or  eldest  by  his  second  wife,  the  lady 
Anne,  daughter  of  John  Stanhope,  Esq.,  succeeded  in  all  his 
father's  honours  for  a  short  time,  namely,  from  the  death  of  his 
father,  June  22,  5  Edward  VI.,  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Parliament,  which  was  the  25th  April  following.  But  the 
honours  being  entailed  upon  him,  and  therefore  not  forfeited  for 
his  father's  attainder  for  felony,  misfortune,  and  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  yet  so  wrought  upon  him,  as  in  this  session  they 
were  all  taken  from  him  by  Parliament,  with  most  of  his  inheri 
tance,  which  gracious  Queen  Elizabeth  commiserating,  restored 
him  to  the  earldom  of  Hertford  and  barony  of  Seymour.  To 
let  pass  his  other  offspring,  his  grandchild  Edward,  the  third 
Earl  of  Hertford,  fell  into  King  James's  displeasure  by  marrying 
the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  for  which  both  of  them  were  com 
mitted  to  the  Tower. 

17.  The  Earl  of  Bridgcwater  was    Henry,  Lord  Daubeney, 
created  20th  July,  30  Henry  VIII.     He  died  without  issue  anno 

Edward  VI.,   and  so  his  name,  family,  and  dignity,  was 

extinct.     This  Earl   of  Bridgewater  was  reduced  to  that  extre 
mity,  that  he  had  not  a  servant,  to  wait  on  him  in  his  last  sick- 
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ness,  nor  means  to  buy  fire  or  candles,  or  to  bury  him,  but  what 
was  done  for  him  in  charity  by  his  sister  Cecily,  married  to  John 
Bourchier,  the  first  of  that  name,  Earl  of  Bath. 


A  Catalogue  of  the  Barons  present  in  Parliament. 

1.  AUDLEY.     Then  John  Touchet,  Lord  Audley,  who    had 
issue  George  Touchet,  Lord  Audley,  who  had  issue  Henry  Tou 
chet,  Lord  Audley,  who  had  issue  George  Touchet,  Lord  Audley 
and  Earl  of  Castlehaven,    [who  had  issue  Mervynn,  second  Earl 
of  Castlehaven,  who  was  convicted1  of  assisting  in  a  rape  on  his 
own  wife,  and  of  another  enormous  crime,  and]   attainted  and 
beheaded,  and  the  Barony  of  Audley,  being  in  fee,  extinguished, 
[though  afterwards  regranted.] 

2.  ZOUCHE,  was  John,  Lord   Zouche,  who  had  issue  Richard 
Lord  Zouche,  who   had  issue    [George  Lord  Zouche,   who  had 
issue  Edward  Lord  Zouche,]    Lord   St.  Maur  and  Cantelupe,  of 
Harringworth,  in  Northamptonshire,  who  sold  his  ancient  inhe 
ritance,  died  without  issue  male,  and  his  barony  extinct,  1625. 
His  first  wife  proving  disloyal,  she  was  divorced  from  him,  that 
he  regarded  not  the  two  daughters  which  he  had,  whom  there 
fore  he  suffered  to  marry  far  below   his    degree  and  honour,  as 
himself  saith  in  his  will  upon  record  :  the  eldest  being  married 
to  Sir  William  Tate,  in  Northamptonshire,  the  other  to  [Thomas 
Leighton]   in   Worcestershire.     "  [The   family  of  Zouche,  once 
so  numerous,  seems  now   almost  entirely  extinct,2   unless  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Zouche,  Prebendary  of  Durham,  the  ingenious  editor 
of  Walton's  Lives,  be  a  remaining  branch.]" 

3.  DELAWARR.     Thomas  West,  Lord  Delawarr,  son  of  Tho 
mas,  Lord  Delaware,  that  died  16  Henry  VIII.,  married  Eliza 
beth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Bonville,  died  without  issue. 
William  West,   son  of  George  West,  brother  of  Thomas,  Lord 
Delaware,  being  of  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  1  Edw.  VI.,  was 
disabled  by  Parliament  to  succeed  his  uncle,  as  conceived  to  have 
imagined  his  death,  and  2  or  3  of  Philip  and  Mary  was  attainted 
of  treason  by  commission  in  London  ;  restored  in  blood  as  heir 

1  Banks,  ii.  20. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  625.     The  writer  is  of  course  speaking  of  the  male  line,  the  present 
Baroness  Zouche  representing  the  female. 
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to  Sir  George,  his  father,  about  3  or  5  Eliz.,  arid  created  a  new 
Baron  Delawarr  in  8,  and  had  issue  Thomas  Delawarr,  father  or 
grandfather  of  him  now  living. 

4.  MORLEY.      Henry  Parker,  made  Lord  Morlcy  in  right  of 
Alice,  his  mother,  daughter  and  heir  of  William  Lovell.     Lord 
Morlcy   died   27th    November,  4  Mary ;  had  issue  Henry,  who 
died  in  the  life  of  his  father,  leaving  issue  Henry  Lord  Morley, 
who  died  at  Paris,  1578.      [He]  had  issue  Edward  Lord  Morley, 
who  died  April,  1618,  and  [he]  had  issue  William  Lord  Morley, 
[who  in  right  of  his  mother  became  Lord  Monteagle,  1605,]  and 
died  1622;  and  he  had   issue  Henry  Lord  Morley  and  Mont- 
eagle,  now  living,  [who1  had  issue  an  only  sou  Thomas,  in  whom 
the  male  line  became  extinct,  and  the  title  fell  into  abeyance.] 

5.  DACRES.     Thomas  Fines,  Lord  Dacres  of  the  south,  being 
in    company  with   certain  gentlemen  hunting  in  Nicholas  Pel- 
ham's  park,  there  committed  a  riot  and  murder  of  [one]  Brans- 
rigg.      He  was   hanged  at   Tyburn  on  S.  Peter's  day,  33  Hen. 
VIII.     He  had   issue   Thomas  Lord   Dacres,  who  died  within 
age,  and  Gregory   Lord   Dacres,  who  died  without  issue2  1594, 
and  his   family   became  extinct.      Margery,   his  sister  and  heir, 
was  married  to   Sampson   Leonard,  who  had  issue  Henry  Lord 
Dacres,  who  had  issue  Richard  Lord  Dacres,  father  of  [Francis] 
now  Lord  Dacres,  a  child.      [He  had  issue  Thomas,  who  dissi 
pated  the  estate  ;  and  on  his  death  the  title  fell  into  abeyance.] 

6.  DACRES  of  Gilsland.     William  died  1563;  had  issue  Tho 
mas   Lord   Dacres,    Leonard,  Edward,   Francis.     George  Lord 
Dacres,  son  of  Thomas  Lord  Dacres,  being  but  seven  years  old, 
and  granted  ward  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  broke  his  neck  by  a 

fall  from  a  vaulting  horse   at   Charter-house,  anno Eliz., 

and  his  barony  and  family  extinct,  he  dying  without  issue  male. 

7.  COBHAM.     George  Brook,  Lord  Cobham,  (son  of  Thomas 
Lord  Cobham,  who  died   1529,)   died  1558  :  had  issue  William 
Lord  Cobham.     He  died  1597,  and  five  other  sons,  which  Wil 
liam  had  issue  Henry  Brook  Lord  Cobham.     [See  Appendix  T.I. 
under  that  name.] 

8.  MALTRAVERS.     Henry  Fitz-Alan,   son   of  William  Fitz- 
Alan,  the  tenth  Earl  of  Arundel,  which  "William  died  35  Henry 
VIII.,  was  in  the  life  of  his  father,  Lord  Maltravers  and  Baron 

1  Banks,  ii.  363.  -  Ibid.  ii.  138. 
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of  Parliament,  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the  last  Earl  of 
Arundel  of  that  name. 

9.  FERRERS.    Walter,  Lord  Devereux,  Lord  Ferrers  of  Chart- 
ley,  son  of  John  Devereux,  Lord  Ferrers,  was  created  Viscount 
Hereford  1  Edw.  VI, ;  had  issue  Richard,  who  died  in  the  life 
of  his   father,  and  had  issue  Walter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
suspected  to  be  poisoned,  and  [he]  had  issue  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  attainted  and  executed  1601,  and  Walter  Deve 
reux,  slain  at  the  siege  of  Roan.    Earl  Robert  had  issue  Robert, 
restored   1  James,  [the  notorious  rebel ;  and  on  his   death  in 
1646,  without  surviving  issue,  the  family  became  extinct.] 

10.  Powis.     Edward  Grey  of  Northumberland,  Lord  Powis, 
son  of  John  Grey,  Lord  Powis,  married  Anne,  the  base  daughter 
of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  died  without  issue, 
and  his  family  extinct. 

11.  CLINTON.     Edward  Lord  Clinton,  whose  father  died  9 
Hen.  VIII.,  was  made  Earl  of  Lincoln  14  Eliz.,  and  died  27  Eliz., 
and  had  issue  Henry  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  had  issue  Thomas 
Earl  of  Lincoln,   father  of  Theophilus,  now  Earl,  [from  whom 
the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  descended.] 

12.  SCROOPE.     John   Lord  Scroope  of  Bolton,  son  of  Henry 
Lord  Scroope,  of  Bolton,   which  John  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time  married  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  had  issue 
Henry  Lord  Scroope,  who  died  1592,  and  had  issue  Thomas 
Lord  Scroope,  who  died  1609,  who  had  issue  Emmanuel  Lord 
Scroope,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  that  died  without  lawful  issue,  and 
both  barony  and  earldom  became  extinct. 

13.  WILLIAM  STURTON  had  issue  Charles  Lord  Sturton,  who 
for  murdering  Mr.  Argyle  and  his  son  was  hanged  at  Salisbury 
on  the  6th  of  March,  1565.     He  had  issue  John  Lord  Sturton, 
who  died  without  heirs  male,  and  Edward,  now  Lord  Sturton, 
[from  whom  the  present  Lord  Stourton  is  descended.] 

14.  LATIMER.     John  Nevil  Lord  Latimer  lived  23  Henry 
VIII.,  and  had  issue  John  Nevil  Lord  Latimer,  who  died  1577, 
19  Elizabeth,  without  issue  male,  and  his  family  and  barony  be 
came  extinct  notwithstanding  his  four  daughters,  [among  whose 
descendants  this  barony  is  still  in  abeyance]. 

15.  MONTJOY.     [See  Appendix  II.  under  the  name.] 

16.  LUMLEY.     John  Lord  Lumley  married  Jane  the  eldest 

Q2 
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daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  the  last  Earl  of  Arun- 
del  of  that  name,  and  had  by  her  Charles,  Thomas,  and  Mary, 
who  died  all  [young.  His  second  wife  was  Charlotte,  daughter  of 
John  Lord  Darcy,  of  Chiche,  whose  father  was  deeply  involved  in 
sacrilege  :  but  by  her  he  had  no  child],  so  his  line  was  extinct. 

17.  MOXTEGLE.     Sir  Edward  Stanley,  created  Lord  Montegle 
6  Henry  VIII.,  had  issue  Thomas  Stanley  Lord  Montegle,  who 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  had  issue  William  Stanley  Lord  Montegle,  who  died  without 
issue  male,  and  his  barony  thus  extinct. 

18.  WINDSOR.     Andrew  Windsor,  made  21  Hen.  VIII.  and 
died  33,  and  had  issue  William  Lord  Windsor,  died  1558,  who 
had   issue   Edward   Lord   Windsor,   who   died   1575,  who   had 
Frederick  Lord  Windsor,   who  died  Sept.   28  Eliz.,  arid  Henry 
Lord  Windsor,  who  died  1605,  who  had  issue  Thomas  now  Lord 
Windsor,  yet  without  issue,   [and  died  so  in  1642.] 

19.  WEXTWORTH.     Thomas  Lord  Wentworth,  made  21  Hen. 
VIII.,  had  issue  Thomas  Lord  Wentworth,  who  died  1590,  who 
had  issue  William  Wentwrorth,  who  died   1582,  s.p.,  and   Henry 
Lord  Wentworth,  who  died  1593,   who  had  issue  Thomas  Lord 
Wentworth,  created  Earl  of  Cleveland  1  Charles,  and  had  issue 
Thomas  his  son  and  heir  apparent,    [in  whom  the  earldom  be 
came  extinct :   but   the   barony  is  in  abeyance  in   the  family  of 
Noel  Baron  Wentworth] . 

20.  BURROUGII.     Thomas  Lord  Burrough  had  issue  William, 
who  had  issue  Henry  eldest  son,  slain  by  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft 
near  Kingston,   1578,  and  Thomas  Lord  Burrough,  deputy  of 
Ireland,   and  Sir  John  Burrough,   slain    by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
159  !.      Thomas   Lord  Burrough   had  issue  Robert  Lord  Bur- 
rough,  who  died  a  child  without  issue  1601,  and  the  barony 
extinct.     The  first  Thomas  had  issue  besides  Edward  and  Wil 
liam  Sir  Thomas  Burrough,  who  died,  s.p.,  and  Henry  father  of 
Nicholas,  who  had  issue  Sir  John  Burrough  (ut  creditur]  slain 
at  Rees.1 

21.  BRAY  (Sir  Edmund)  made  Baron  21  Hen.  VIII.  and  had 
issue  John  Lord  Bray,  who  died  without  issue,  and  so  the  barony 
and  line  became  extinct ;  but  he  had  six  sisters.     [The  abeyance 
was  terminated  in  1839  in  favour  of  Sarah  Otway  Cave.] 

1   [This  account  is  extremely  different  from  that  of  modern  peerages. — EDO,] 
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22.  WALTER  HUNGERFORD,  made  Baron  of  Heytsbury  28 
Hen.  VIII.,  was  beheaded  for  a  [detestable  crime]. 

23.  ST.  JOHN.     William  Paulet  was  created  Lord  St.  John 
of  Basing  30  Hen.  VIII.,  and  made  Earl  of  Wiltshire  3  Edw. 
VI.,  and  5  Edw.  VI.  Marquis  of  Winchester,   who  had  issue 
John  Marquis,   who  had  issue  William  Marquis,  who  had  issue 
William  Marquis,  father  of  William  Lord  St.  John,   who   died 
s.p.  and   of  John  now  Marquis.      [From  William,  fourth  Mar 
quis,  the  present  Marquis  is  descended. 

24.  SIR  JOHN  RUSSELL.      [See  below.] 

25.  WILLIAM  PARR.      [See  Appendix  II.] 

Leonard  Lord  Gray,  Lord -lieutenant  of  Ireland,  holdeth  a 
parliament  in  Ireland  on  the  1st  of  May  28  Hen.  VIII.  at 
Dublin,  wherein  he  passed  an  act  for  the  suppressing  of  abbeys  l 
In  the  32nd  of  the  king  he  is  called  home  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  and  on  the  25th  of  June,  33  Hen.,  he  was  to  be  arraigned 
in  the  King's  Bench,  Westminster,  and  to  be  tried  by  a  jury  of 
knights :  being  no  lord  of  parliament,  but  confessing  the  indict 
ment,  he  had  his  judgment,  and  was  beheaded  at  Tower-hill 
the  third  day  following;  a  man  of  singular  valour,  that  had 
formerly  served  his  prince  and  country  most  honourably  in 
France  and  Ireland.2 

Now  I  labour  in  observing  the  particulars,  seeing  the  whole 
body  of  the  baronage  is  since  that  fallen  so  much  from  their 
ancient  lustre,  magnitude,  and  estimation.  I  that  about  fifty 
years  ago  did  behold  with  what  great  respect,  observance,  and 
distance  principal  men  of  countries  applied  themselves  to  some 
of  the  meanest  barons,  and  so  with  what  familiarity  inferior  gen 
tlemen  often  do  accost  many  of  these  of  our  times,  cannot  but 
wonder  either  at  the  declination  of  the  one,  or  at  the  arrogance 
of  the  other.  But  I  remember  what  an  eminent  divine  once 
said  in  a  sermon  :  he  compared  honour  among  dignities  to  gold, 
the  heaviest  and  most  precious  metal ;  but  gold  (said  he)  may 
be  beaten  so  thin  as  the  very  breath  will  blow  it  away ;  so 
honour  may  be  dispersed  so  popularly,  that  the  reputation  of  it 
will  be  pretermitted. 

To  say  what  I  observe  herein,  as  the  nobility  spoiled  GOD  of 
His  honour  by  pulling  those  things  from  Him,  and  communi 
cating  them  to  lazy  and  vulgar  persons,  so  GOD,  to  requite  them, 

1  Chron.  of  Ireland,  p.  100.  -  Stow,  32  and  33  Hen.  VIII. 
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hath  taken  the  ancient  honours  of  nobility,  and  communicated 
them  to  the  meanest  of  the  people,  to  shopkeepers,  taveruers, 
tailors,  tradesmen,  burghers,  brewers,  and  graziers  :  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  as  Constantino  the  Great,  seeing  the  inconve 
nience  of  the  multitude  of  Comites  of  his  time,  distinguished 
them,  as  Eusebius  reporteth,1  into  three  degrees,  making  the 
latter  far  inferior  to  the  former,  so  may  it  one  day  come  to  pass 
among  these  of  our  times ;  and  it  shall  not  want  some  precedent 
of  our  own  to  the  like  purpose.2 


SECTION  VI. 
What  hath  happened  to  the  Crown  itself. 

It  now  remaineth  to  show  how  the  lands  themselves,  thus 
pulled  from  the  Church,  have  thriven  with  the  crown,  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and  successors  :  truly  no  other 
wise  than  the  Archbishop  I  spake  of  so  long  since  foretold.  For 
they  have  melted  and  dropt  away  from  the  crown  like  snow  : 
yet  herein  that  snow  leaves  moisture  to  enrich  the  ground,  but 
those  nothing  save  dry  and  fruitless  coffers ;  for  now  they  are 
all  gone  in  a  manner,  and  little  to  speak  of  remaining  for  them 
to  the  treasury.  For  my  own  part  I  think  the  crown  the  hap 
pier  that  they  are  gone,  but  very  unhappy  in  their  manner  of 
going :  for  as  Samson  going  out  of  Gaza3  carried  with  him  the 
gates,  the  bars,  and  posts  of  the  city,  leaving  it  thereby  exposed 
to  enemies  weak  and  undefenccd  ;  so  those  lands  going  from  the 
crown  have  carried  away  with  them  the  very  crown-lands  them 
selves,  which  were  in  former  times  the  glorious  gates  of  regal 
magnificence,  the  present  and  ready  bars  of  security  at  all 
necessities,  and  like  immoveable  posts  or  Hercules'  pillars  in  all 
the  transmigrations  of  crown  and  kingdom,  had  to  our  time 
(one  thousand  years  and  upward)  remained  fixed  and  amortised 
to  the  sceptre.  These,  I  say,  are  in  effect  all  gone  since  the 
dissolution  :  the  new  piece  hath  rent  away  the  old  garment,  and 

1   De  Vita  Const.  I.  iv.  c.  i.  '  Vide  Glossarium,  in  voc.  Comes,  p.  109. 

3  Judges  xvi.  3. 
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the  title  of  terra  regis  which  in  Doomsday  book  was  generally  the 
target  in  every  county,  is  now  a  blank  I  fear  in  most  of  them. 

But  his  majesty  hath  a  great  fee-farm  reserved  out  of  the 
greatest  part  of  both  of  them — £40,000  a  year,  they  say,  out 
of  the  crown-lands,  and  £60,000  out  of  the  church-lands.  I 
confess  it  makes  a  goodly  sound,  yet  is  it  but  froth  in  respect  of 
the  solid  land,  which  is  deemed  to  be  more  than  ten  times,  if 
not  twenty  times  as  much ;  and  this  being  but  succus  redditus, 
a  sick  and  languishing  rent,  will  grow  daily,  as  our  rents  of 
assess  have  already  done,  to  be  of  less  worth  as  the  price  of  lands 
and  commodities  increase  and  rise  higher.  But  I  hear  there  is 
.  .  .  .  thousand  pounds  a-year  of  the  crown-lands  gone  without 
any  reservation  at  all,  and  above  ....  thousand  likewise  of 
the  church-lands :  and  to  tell  the  truth,  which  myself  do  well 
know,  a  great  proportion  of  the  fee-farm  rents  themselves  are 
likewise  aliened  already.  But  mi/ii  Cynthius  aurem  vellit,  I  must 
launch  no  further.  [It  is  well  known  that  the  crown-lands  were 
given  up  for  an  allowance  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  when  the 
sovereign  thus  became  the  stipendiary  of  the  people. 

In  what  light  King  Charles  viewed  Abbey  lands,  we  may 
learn  from  his  celebrated  vow,  at  a  time  when  all  hope  of  re 
gaining  his  kingdom  seemed  at  an  end  : 

"  I  do  here  promise  and  solemnly  vow,  in  the  presence,  and  for  the  ser 
vice  of  Almighty  GOD,  that  if  it  shall  please  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  His 
infinite  goodness,  to  restore  me  to  my  just,  kingly  rights,  and  to  re-esta 
blish  me  in  my  throne,  I  will  wholly  give  back  to  His  Church  all  those 
impropriations  which  are  now  held  by  the  Crown  ;  and  what  lands  soever 
I  do  now,  or  should  enjoy,  which  have  been  taken  away  either  from  any 
episcopal  see,  or  any  cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  from  any  abbey,  or 
other  religious  house,  I  likewise  promise  for  hereafter  to  hold  them 
from  the  Church,  under  such  reasonable  fines  and  rents  as  shall  be  set 
down  by  some  conscientious  persons,  whom  I  propose  to  choose,  witli  all 
uprightness  of  heart,  to  direct  me  in  this  particular.  And  I  humbly  be 
seech  GOD  to  accept  of  this  my  vow,  and  to  bless  me  in  the  design  I  have 
now  in  hand,  through  JESUS  CHUIST  our  LORD. 

"  CHARLES  R. 

"  Oxford,  April  13,  1646." 

"  This  is  a  true  copy  of  the  King's  vow,  which  was  preserved  thirteen 
years  under  ground  by  me. 

'•GILBERT  SHELDON. 
"  August  21,  1660."] 
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SECTION  VII. 

IWiat  happened  to  the  whole  kingdom  generally. 

What  the  whole  body  of  the  kingdom  hath  suffered,  since 
these  acts  of  confiscation  of  the  monasteries  and  their  churches, 
is  very  remarkable.  Let  the  monks  and  friars  shift  as  they 
deserved,  the  good,  if  you  will,  and  the  bad  together, — my  pur 
pose  is  not  to  defend  their  iniquities  :  the  thing  I  lament  is, 
that  the  wheat  perished  with  the  darnel,  things  of  good  and 
pious  institution  with  those  that  abused  and  perverted  them  ; 
by  reason  whereof  the  service  of  GOD  was  not  only  grievously 
wounded,  and  bleedeth  at  this  day,  but  infinite  works  of  charity, 
whereby  the  poor  were  universally  relieved  through  the  kingdom, 
were  utterly  cut  off  and  extinguished  :  many  thousand  master- 
less  servants  turned  loose  into  the  world,  and  many  thousand  of 
poor  people,  which  were  constantly  fed,  clad,  and  nourished  by 
the  monasteries,  now  like  young  ravens  seek  their  meat  from 
GOD.  -  Every  monastery,  according  to  their  ability,  had  an 

•/  •/  J  »i   3 

anibery,  great  or  little,  for  the  daily  relief  of  the  poor  about 
them  :  every  principal  monastery  a  hospital  commonly  for 
travellers,  and  an  infirmary  (which  we  no\v  call  a  spital)  for  the 
sick  and  diseased  persons,  with  officers  and  attendants  to  take 
care  of  them.  Gentlemen  and  others  having  children  without 
means  of  maintenance,  had  them  here  brought  up  and  provided 
for,  which  course  in  some  countries,  and  namely  in  Pomerauia, 
as  I  hear,  is  still  observed,  though  monks  and  friars  be  aban 
doned.  These  and  such  other  miseries  falling  upon  the  meaner 
sort  of  people,  drove  them  into  so  many  rebellions,  as  we  spake 
of,  and  rung  such  loud  peals  in  the  king's  ear,  that  on  his  death 
bed  he  gave  back  the  spital  of  S.  Bartholomew's  in  Smithfield, 
lately  valued  (saith  Stow)  at  .€308.  6s.  Id.,  and  the  church  of 
the  Grey  Friars,  valued  at  £32.  19s.  7d.  with  other  churches, 
and  five  hundred  marks  a-year  added  to  it,  to  be  united  and 
called  Christ  Church,  founded  by  King  Henry  VIII.  and  to  be 
hospitals  for  relieving  the  poor  ;  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  declar 
ing  his  bounty  at  Paul's  Cross  on  the  3rd  of  January,  and  on 
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the  25th  day  following  the  king  died,  viz.  the  28th  of  January. 
This  touching  the  poor. 


SECTION  VIII. 

What  happened  to  private  Owners  of  the  Monasteries  particularly. 

I  turn  now  to  the  richer  sort,  and  shall  not  need  to  speak  of 
the  clergy,  whose  irreparable  misery  Piers  Plowman  foresaw  so 
many  ages  before,  saying  that  a  king  should  come  that  should 
give  the  abbat  of  Abingdon  sucli  a  blow  as  incurable  should  be 
the  wound  thereof.  Their  misery  and  wreck  is  so  notorious  as 
it  needs  no  pen  to  decipher  it  :  nor  will  I  speak  of  the  loss  that 
the  laymen  our  grandfathers  had  by  this  means,  in  their  right 
of  founders  and  patronage,  mean-tenures,  rent-services,  pensions, 
corrodies,  and  many  other  duties  and  privileges,  whereof  some 
were  saved  by  the  statutes,  yet  by  little  and  little  all  in  effect 
worn  out  and  gone.  Those,  I  say,  I  speak  not  of,  for  that  they 
are  wounds  grown  up  and  forgotten  ;  but  of  one  instead  of  all, 
that  immortal  and  incurable  wound,  which  every  day  bleedeth 
more  than  other,  given  to  us  and  our  posterity  by  the  infinite 
number  of  tenures  by  knights'  service  in  capite,  either  newly 
created  upon  granting  out  of  these  monasteries  and  lands,  or 
daily  raised  by  double  Ignoramus  in  every  town  almost  of  the 
kingdom.  For  as  the  abbeys  had  lands  commonly  scattered 
abroad  in  every  of  them,  in  some  greater  or  lesser  quantity,  ac 
cording  to  the  ability  of  their  benefactors,  so  the  leprosy  of  this 
tenure  comes  thereby  as  generally  to  be  scattered  through  the 
kingdom.  And  whereas  before  that  time  very  few  did  hold  on 
that  manner  besides  the  nobility  and  principal  gentlemen  that 
were  owners  of  great  lordships  and  possessions,  which  from 
time  to  time  descended  entirely  to  their  heirs,  and  were  not 
broken  out  into  small  parcels  amongst  inferior  tenants  and 
mean  purchasers  ;  now,  by  reason  that  those  abbey  lands  are 
minced  into  such  infinite  numbers  of  little  quillets,  and  thereby 
privily  sown  (like  the  tares  in  the  parable)  almost  in  every  man's 
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inheritance,  very  few  (not  having  their  tenure  certain  from  the 
king  by  patent)  can  assure  themselves  to  be  free  from  this  cala 
mity.  The  truth  is,  that  originally  none  held  in  capite  but  peers 
of  the  realm,  who  were  therefore  called  the  king's  barons,  and 
such  as  by  this  their  tenure  (as  appears  by  the  council  of  Cla 
rendon,  10  Hen.  II.)  had  the  privilege  to  sit  in  the  king's 
house,  and  to  hear  and  judge  all  causes  brought  before  the 
king,  and  to  be  of  his  great  council.  And  though  afterwards 
the  meaner  of  them  were  neglected,  yet  King  John  was  tied  by 
his  great  charter  to  call  them  all  to  parliament,  where  the  knights 
of  the  shires  in  that  respect  have  their  place  at  this  day. 

I  am  too  prone,  you  see,  to  run  out  of  my  way  into  this  dis 
course  ;  but,  to  hold  me  nearer  to  my  centre,  I  cannot  but 
admire  what  moved  the  parliament,  in  27  Hen.  VIII.  c.  27,  to 
enact  that  a  tenure  in  capite  by  knights'  service  should  be  re 
served  to  the  king  upon  their  granting  out  of  their  abbeys  and 
their  lands,  as  though  it  were  some  singular  benefit  to  the  com 
monwealth.  It  may  be  they  conceived  that,  according  to  the 
project  of  the  parliament  at  Leicester  in  2  Hen.  V.,  the  king 
should  thereby  have  a  perpetual  means  to  support  a  standing 
army,  or  to  have  it  ready  whensoever  need  required,  and  so  ease 
the  subject  of  all  military  contribution.  0  how  far  was  that 
great  school  of  wisdom  deceived !  or  what  hath  that  art  of 
theirs  produced  other  than  as  if  some  scholars  had  bound  their 
masters  for  to  whip  them  soundly  ?  and  I  suppose  they  have 
had  their  fill  of  it  long  ere  this  time. 

But  these  tenures,  by  being  by  this  means  multiplied  in  such 
excessive  manner,  the  king's  former  officers,  that  before  could 
span  their  business  with  their  hand,  could  not  now  fathom  this 
with  both  their  arms.  The  greater  harvest  must  have  greater 
barns  and  more  labourers;  and  therefore,  in  32  Hen.  VIII., 
c.  46,  and  33  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  22  and  39,  the  Court  now  called  of 
wards  and  liveries,  with  the  orders,  officers,  and  ministers  thereto 
belonging,  was  erected.  What  is  thereby  fallen  upon  the  sub 
ject  I  need  not  relate ;  heavy  experience  makes  it  generally 
known  and  generally  felt :  one  while  by  wardship  and  marriage, 
another  while  by  suing  out  livery  by  pardons  of  alienation,  con 
cealments,  intrusions,  respite  of  homage,  and  other  calamities 
accompanying  this  tenure,  almost  innumerable,  consuming  the 
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fruit  of  the  wards'  lands  for  many  ages,  and  (as  sometimes  I 
have  seen)  for  many  ages  the  grandfathers',  fathers',  and  sons' 
inheritance  militant  together  in  this  court :  the  mother  equally 
lamenting  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  the  captivity  of  her 
child,  the  confiscation  of  his  lauds  for  the  third  part  of  his  age, 
and  the  ransom  of  his  person  before  he  can  enter  into  the 
world;  the  family  oftentimes  so  ruined  and  impoverished,  as  if 
at  last  it  recover,  yet  it  stands  tottering  and  lame  for  a  long 
time  after.  Marriage  is  honourable  and  instituted  by  GOD  in 
paradise  :  do  you  think  that  a  man  by  the  word  of  GOD  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  a  licence  to  marry  ?  I  doubt  the  school 
men  would  not  so  determine  it ;  nor  did  any  civil  or  moral 
nation  of  old  admit  it :  the  custom  rose  from  the  barbarous 
Goths  and  Longobards,  and  yet  I  confess  not  without  reason,  as 
the  genius  of  their  nation  did  then  lead  them,  and  by  their 
example  all  others  where  they  conquered.  It  was  an  impious 
manner  of  those  times  to  hold  malice  and  enmity  one  family 
against  another,  and  against  their  friends  and  alliances  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Our  ancestors  called  it  deadly  feud, 
the  feudists  feudum :  and  Tacitus,  in  his  time,  noteth  it  of 
Germans,  saying,  inimicitias  mutuo  ponunt  et  suscipiunt.  It  was 
therefore  of  urgent  necessity  that  the  lord  should  be  well 
assured  that  his  tenant  married  not  unto  any  family  that  might 
be  either  in  feud  with  him,  or  in  alliance  with  them  that  were : 
and  to  prevent  that  danger  (as  appears  by  the  charter  of  Hen.  I. 
c.  4,)  the  lord  would  have  him  bound  not  to  marry  without  his 
consent,  for  which  in  the  beginning  the  tenant  gave  his  lord 
some  small  matter  as  munus  honorarium  ;  but  from  thence  it 
grew  afterwards  to  nundinaria  gratissima.  And  as  bondmen 
used  to  pay  to  their  lords  chiefage  for  their  marriage,  so  the 
tenant,  by  knights'  service,  which  in  the  feudal  law  is  called 
feudum  nobile,  is  likewise  subject  to  this  brand  of  servitude,  and 
more  grievously,  in  some  respect.  But  I  reverence  the  law  I 
live  under  and  [which]  hath  been  so  long  received  and  prac 
tised  ;  all  I  aim  at  is  only  to  show,  in  the  course  of  my  argu 
ment,  the  evils  that  have  either  fallen  newly  upon  us,  or  been 
increased  since  the  confiscation  of  the  churches  and  church 
patrimony  ;  which,  if  it  be  not  offensive,  I  may  say  doth  seem 
to  be  foretold  eight  hundred  years  since  by  one  Egelredus  a 
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hermit,,  who  assigned  three  causes  of  those  evils,  viz.  "  1st, 
Effusion  of  blood;  2dly,  drunkenness;  and  3dly,  contempt  of 
the  House  of  GOD  :"  telling  us  farther,  "  that  we  should  know 
the  time  of  the  fulfilling  this  prophecy,  by  the  various  fashions 
and  mutability  of  apparel  that  should  be  in  use,  the  very  ear 
mark  of  the  age  we  live  in." 

How  this  contempt  of  the  House  of  GOD  worketh  upon  the 
sacrilegious  instruments  thereof,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  particulars 
before  recited,  to  which,  if  I  should  run  higher  into  former  ages, 
or  further  from  home  in  other  countries,  I  might  tire  you  with 
thousands  of  examples.  But,  for  a  conclusion,  mark  this  by  the 
way  ;  that  as  England  hath  not  been  faulty  alone  in  this  kind 
of  transgression,  so  other  nations  offending  in  like  manner,  have 
likewise  tasted  of  the  same  corrections,  or  others  like  them. 

Scotland,  after  the  rasing  of  their  monasteries,  hath  had 
the  royal  throne  removed  from  them,  and  placed  in  another 
kingdom. 

The  Low-Countries,  harassed  with  a  continued  war  of  sixty 
years  and  more. 

The  Palsgrave,  beaten  out  of  his  own  dominions,  and  living 
now  with  his  royal  wTife  and  children  in  lamentable  exile  :  to 
which  may  be  added,  as  concurring  with  the  usual  infelicity  of 
meddling  with  church-lands,  that  the  Palsgrave,  having  obtained 
the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  seizing  the  ecclesiastical  livings  there 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  wars  (as  the  report  goes),  he  was 
presently  cast  out  both  of  that  kingdom  and  of  his  other 
inheritance. 

Having  mentioned  this  unfortunate  prince,  I  must  add  also 
another  accident  that  befel  him  in  this  kind.  The  state  of  the 
Low-Countries,  while  he  lived  in  exile  among  them,  gave  unto 
him  as  a  place  of  recreation  the  abbey  of  Regutian,1  near  Utrecht, 
where  intending  a  sumptuous  building,  he  drew  out  thereof 
such  materials  of  stone  and  timber  as  might  be  useful  to  his 
new  designs,  and  making  a  storehouse  of  the  abbey-church, 
laid  them  up  there  to  be  in  readiness.  It  chanced  that  the 
truly  noble  Lord  Craven,  returning  out  of  Italy  (where  my  son 
was  very  happily  fallen  into  his  company),  he  went  to  this  place 

1  [We  cannot  discover  the  right  name  of  this  Abbey  from  the  Balaria  Sacra. 
—  Eon.] 
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to  visit  the  prince,  whom  they  called  the  King  of  Bohemia.  My 
son  seeing  what  the  king  was  about,  and  how  he  had  profaned 
the  church  by  making  it  a  storehouse,  said  to  my  Lord  Craven, 
"  that  he  feared  it  might  be  ominous  to  the  king  :"  my  lord 
answered,  "I  will  tell  him  what  you  say;"  and  turning  to  the 
king,  said,  "  This  gentleman  fears  this  that  your  majesty  doth 
will  not  be  prosperous  to  you  :"'  the  king  answered,  "  that  was 
but  a  conceit/'  and  so  passed  it  over.  But  mark  what  followed 
upon  it.  The  king,  within  a  few  months  after,  passing  in  a 
bark  with  the  prince  his  eldest  son  over  the  Sea  of  Haarlem, 
his  boat  was  casually  stemmed  and  overturned  by  a  barge  that 
met  in  the  night ;  and  though  he  himself  with  great  difficulty 
was  saved,  yet  that  hopeful  prince,  his  son,  had  not  that  woeful 
happiness  to  be  drowned  rightout ;  but  after  he  was  drenched 
in  the  water,  and  gotten  upon  the  mast  of  the  bark  wherein  they 
perished,  he  was  there  most  miserably  starved  with  cold,  and 
frozen  to  death  :  and  the  father  himself,  while  he  lamented  the 
death  of  his  son,  was,  by  an  unusual  death  of  princes,  taken 
away  by  the  plague  ;  laying  thus  the  first  stone  of  his  unfortu 
nate  building,  like  that  of  the  walls  of  Jericho,  in  the  death  of 
his  eldest  son,  and  prevented  in  the  rest  by  his  own  death. 
GOD'S  judgments  are  His  secrets :  I  only  tell  concurrences. 

The  other  German   princes  persecuted  with  the  sword,  and 
spoiled  of  their  liberties. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

The  particulars  of  divers  Monasteries  in  Norfolk,  whereof  the 
late  Owners,  since  the  Dissolution,  are  extinct,  or  decayed,  or 
overthrown  by  misfortunes  and  grievous  accidents. 

ABOUT  the  year  (I  suppose)  1615  or  1G16,  I  described  with  a 
pair  of  compasses,  in  a  map  of  Norfolk,  a  circle  of  twelve  miles 
the  semi-diameter  according  to  the  scale  thereof,  placing  the 
centre  not  far  from  Rougham,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Yelvertons. 
Within  this  circle  and  the  borders  of  it  I  inclosed  the  mansion- 
houses  of  about  twenty-four  families  of  gentlemen,  and  the  site 
of  as  many  monasteries,  all  standing  together  at  the  time  of  the 
Dissolution  ;  and  I  then  noted  that  the  gentlemen's  seats  con 
tinued  at  that  day  in  their  own  families  and  names.  But  the 
monasteries  had  Hung  out  their  owners,  with  their  names  and 
families  (all  of  them  save  two)  thrice  at  least,  and  some  of  them 
four,  or  five,  or  six  times,  not  only  by  fail  of  issue,  or  ordinary 
sale,  but  very  often  by  grievous  accidents  and  misfortunes.  I 
observe  yet  further,  that  though  the  seats  of  these  monasteries 
were  in  the  fattest  and  choicest  places  of  all  that  part  of  the 
country  (for  our  ancestors  offered,  like  Abel,  the  best  unto  GOD,) 
yet  it  hath  not  happened  that  any  of  them,  to  my  knowledge,  or 
any  other  in  all  this  country,  hath  been  the  permanent  habita 
tion  of  any  family  of  note,  but,  like  desolate  places,  left  to 
farmers  and  husbandmen,  no  man  almost  adventuring  to  build 
or  dwell  upon  them,  for  dread  of  infelicity  that  pursueth  them. 
Let  me  here  report  what  hath  been  related  to  me  from  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Clement  Edmonds,  lately  a  clerk  of  His  Majesty's 
council,  that  did  take  his  knowledge  from  the  council-books, 
viz.,  that  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  the  Parlia- 
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ment  was  not  willing  to  restore  Popery,  and  the  supremacy  to 
the  Pope,  unless  they  might  be  suffered  to  retain  the  lands 
which  were  lately  taken  from  the  monasteries.  This  resolution 
was  signified  to  Rome;  whereto  the  Pope  gave  answer,  that  for 
the  lands  belonging  to  religious  houses,  he  would  dispense  for 
detaining  of  them  ;  but  for  the  situation  of  the  houses,  churches, 
and  such  consecrated  ground,  there  could  be  no  alienation 
thereof  to  profane  uses  :  whereupon  those  that  enjoyed  them 
did  not  inhabit  or  build  upon  the  houses,  but  forsook  them  for 
many  years,  till  [in]  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a  great  plague 
happening,  the  poor  people  betook  themselves  into  the  remain 
der  of  the  houses ;  and  finding  many  good  rooms,  began  to  settle 
there,  till  at  length  they  were  put  out  by  them  to  whom  the 
grant  of  the  leases  and  lands  were  made.1  We  see  hereby  how 
fearful  they  were  long  after  the  Dissolution  to  meddle  with 
places  consecrated  to  GOD,  (though  perverted  to  superstitious 
uses,)  when  as  yet  they  had  no  experience  what  the  success 
would  be  :  let  them,  therefore,  that  shall  read  this  our  collection 
following,  consider  of  it  as  they  shall  see  cause.  I  urge  nothing, 
as  not  meddling  with  the  secret  judgments  of  Almighty  GOD, 
but  relate  rem  gestam  only  as  I  have  privately  gotten  notice  of 
it,  and  observed  living  in  these  parts  almost  all  my  life,  and  en 
deavouring  faithfully  to  understand  the  truth  :  yet  no  doubt 
many  things  have  been  mistaken  by  those  who  related  them 
unto  me ;  and  therefore  I  desire  that  wheresoever  it  so  falleth 
out,  my  credit  may  not  be  engaged  for  it. 

The  collection  of  divers  ancient  gentlemen's  families  in 
Norfolk,  all  standing  and  continuing  in  their  names  and  heirs, 
with  the  possessors  of  religious  houses  since  the  Dissolution ; 
most  part  whereof  are  cast  out  and  changed  often  in  few  years, 
besides  many  strange  misfortunes  and  grievous  accidents  hap 
pening  to  them,  their  children,  and  heirs. 

Monasteries.  Gentlemen 's  Families. 

II  1  Bedingfield  at  Oxburgh. 

2  2  Spelman  at  Narburgh. 

,     3  3  Yelverton  at  Rougham. 

Crabhouse 4  4  Townsend  at  Raneham. 

Wormgay  5  5  Fermor  at  Barsham. 

1  Mr.  Stephen's  Treat.,  27th  Feb.  1629. 
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Monasteries.  Gentlemen's  Families. 

Blackborougb    <>       6  Bolleyne  at  Blickling. 

West  Dereham 7        7   Calthorpe  at  Cokesford. 

Pentney 8       8  L'Estrange  at  Hunstanton. 

Wcstacre    9       9  Shcrbourn  at  Sherbourn. 

Castlcacre 10  10  Walpool  at  Houghton. 

Marhnm .11  11   Mordaunt  at  Massingham. 

Sliouldham     12  12  Cobbs  at  Sandringham. 

Wendling 13  13  Thursby  at  Wichen. 

Walsingham 14  14  Cocket  at  Erunsthorp. 

[Brinton  ?] 15  15  Astley  at  Melton. 

Binham 10  10  Gournoy  at  Barsham. 

Burnham     17  17   Chcrville  at  S.  Mary's  Wigenhalo. 

Peterston    18  18  Ga\vsc>ll  at  Watlington. 

Cokesford    19  19  Pigot  at  Framlingham. 

Fiitcham       20  20  Grey  at  Martham. 

Hempton    21  21   Woodhouse  at  Kimberley. 

Creak 22  22  Mcthwold  at  Lang-ford. 

Carbroke         .  23  23  Jermy  at  Streston. 

Thomeston 2-1  24  Bachcroft  at  liexwell. 

Attleburgh 25  25  Pratt  at  lliKton. 

Lynn  Monasteries. 

1.  Friars  Carmelites,  alias  White-Friars,  in  South-Lane. 

2.  Friars  Minorites,  alias  (i  rev-Friars. 

3.  Friars  Preachers,  alias  Black-Friars. 

4.  Augustine-Friars. 

5.  A  Cell  or  College  of  Priests,  belonging  to  Norwich. 

The  four  first  were  purchased  of  Henry  VIII.  by  John  Eyre, 
Esq.,  one  of  the  King's  auditors  or  receivers,  a  great  receiver  of 
monasteries,  and  amongst  others  that  of  S.  Edmondsbury ;  he 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Blenerhasset,  widow 
of  Sir  John  Spelman,  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Spelman,  and  died 
without  issue. 

He,  in  his  lifetime  conveyed  the  four  first  monasteries  to  a 
Priest,  from  whom  the  Corporation  of  Lynn  purchased  the  Car 
melites  and  Minorites  ;  and  being  thus  entered  into  things  con 
secrated  to  GOD,  purchased  also  the  impropriation  of  the  church 
of  S.  Margaret's  there  ;  and  defacing  the  church  of  S.  James, 
perverted  it  to  be  a  town-house  for  the  manufacture  of  stuffs, 
laces,  and  tradesmen's  commodities,  whereby  they  thought 
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greatly  to  enrich  their  Corporation  and  themselves.  Great  pro 
jects  and  good  stocks,  with  a  contribution  from  some  country 
gentlemen,  were  raised  for  this  purpose,  two  several  times  of 
my  knowledge ;  but  the  success  was  that  it  came  to  nought, 
and  all  the  money  employed  about  new  building  and  trans 
forming  the  church  hath  only  increased  desolation  :  for  so  it 
hath  stood  during  the  whole  time  almost  of  my  memory,  till 
they  lately  attempted,  by  the  undertaking  of  Mr.  F.  Gurney, 
and  some  artisans  from  London,  to  revive  the  enterprize  of  their 
predecessors  ;  but  speeding  no  better  than  they  did,  have  now 
again,  with  loss  of  their  money  and  expectation,  left  it  to  future 
ruin  :  thus,  in  this  particular,  hath  been  the  success  of  their 
Corporation.  For  other  matters,  I  will  only  note  what  I  have 
observed  touching  them  in  the  general.  When  I  was  young,  they 
flourished  extraordinarily  with  shipping  trading,  plenty  of  mer 
chandise,  native  and  foreign  ;  some  men  of  very  great  worth, 
as  Killingtree,  Grave,  Clayburne,  Vilet,  Lendall ;  many  of  good 
note,  as  Grant,  Overend,  Hoe,  Baker,  Waters,  and  many  more 
of  later  time ;  but  all  of  them,  with  their  male  posterity,  are  in 
effect  extinct  and  gone ;  and  as  at  this  day  they  have  little  ship 
ping  or  trade  otherwise  than  to  the  black  Indies,  as  they  call  it, 
(that  is,  Newcastle  for  coal,)  so  there  is  not  a  man  amongst  them 
of  any  estimation  for  his  wealth,  or  of  any  note  (that  I  can  hear 
of,)  descended  from  any  that  was  an  alderman  there  in  the  be 
ginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  Friars  Preachers  came  from  Mr.  Eyre  [to  a  Priest,  who 
conveyed  it1]  to  Thomas  Waters,  who  had  issue  Edward  Waters, 
and  a  daughter  married  to  George  Baker.  Edward  died  without 
issue  male,  leaving  a  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  was  first  married 
to  Nicholas  Killingtree,  then  divorced,  and  married  to  Edward 
Bacon,  who  had  no  issue  by  her ;  after  to  Sir  John  Bowles,  of 
Lincolnshire. 

Sir  John  Bowles  and  she  sold  this  Friary  to  Nicholas  Killing- 
tree,  who  left  it  to  his  son,  William  Killingtree,  and  he  sold  it 
to  Henry  Barkenham,  a  miller,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  John  Rivett, 
now  living.  [Blomefield  traces  the  descent  no  further.] 

The  Augustine  Friars  came  from  Eyre  [to  a  priest,2  who 
sold  it]  to  one  Shavington,  a  bastard,  who  died  without  issue, 

1   [Blomefield's  Norfolk,  iv.  615.]  2  [Blomefield's  Norfolk,  iv.  616.] 
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and  by  his  will  gave  it  to  one  Waters,  (other  than  the  former,) 
and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body.  This  Waters  died  without  issue, 
whereupon  the  Augustine  Friars  was  to  revert  to  his  [Shaving- 
ton's]  heir;  but  having  none,  because  he  was  a  bastard,  great 
suit  ensued  about  it. 

But  John  Ditefield,  being  then  in  possession  of  it,  left  it  by 
descent,  as  (it  seemeth)  to  his  son,  John  Uitcfield,  who  gave  it 
in  marriage  with  Thornasin,  his  sister,  to  Christopher  Pickering, 
brother  of  the  then  Lord  Keeper;  and  he  then  recovered  it  in 
Chancery,  and  sold  it  to  John  Lease. 

John  Lease,  pulling  clown  the  buildings,  sellcth  first  the 
stones,  and  then  dividing  the  ground  into  divers  garden-rooms, 
sold  the  same  to  divers  persons. 

The  Cell  of  Priests  was  near  the  Guild-hall,  and  the  Prior's 
house  was  somewhat  remote  from  it,  by  S.  Margaret's  church. 

The  College  was  sometime  Mr.  Houghton's,  after  Parker's, 
then  Ball's,  lately  Scr.daH's,  and  now  llargott's  :  all  of  them,  save 
Ilargott,  are  extinct  and  gone;  and  Mr.  Ilargott  is  on  the  de 
clining  hand  :  the  site  of  the  Prior's  house  was  lately  conse 
crated,  and  annexed  to  S.  Margaret's  churchyard  for  a  burying 
place. 

Shouldham  Abbey. 

Sir  Francis  Gaudy,  of  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  was 
owner  of  it ;  he  married the  daughter  and  heir  of  Chris 
topher  Coningsby,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Wellington ;  and 
having  this  manor  and  other  lands  in  right  of  his  wife,  induced 
her  to  acknowledge  a  fine  thereof;  which  done,  she  became  a 
distracted  woman,  and  continued  so  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and 
was  to  him  for  many  years  a  perpetual  affliction. 

He  had  by  her  his  only  daughter  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  married 
to  Sir  William  llatton,  who  died  without  issue  male,  leaving 
also  a  daughter  and  heir ;  who  being  brought  up  with  her 
grandfather,  the  judge,  was  secretly  married,  against  his  will,  to 
Sir  Robert  Rich,  now  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  judge  shortly  after  being  made  Chief-Justice  of  the  Com 
mon  Pleas  (at  a  clear  rate  as  was  reported),  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  an  apoplexy,  or  double  palsy,  and  so,  to  his  great  loss,  died 
without  issue  male,  ere  he  had  continued  in  his  place  one  whole 
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Michaelmas  term ;  and  having  made  his  appropriate  parish- 
church  a  hay-house  or  a  dog-kennel,  his  dead  corpse  being 
brought  from  London  unto  Walling,  could  for  many  days  find 
no  place  of  burial :  but  in  the  mean  time  growing  very  offensive 
by  the  contagious  and  ill  savours  that  issued  through  the  chinks 
of  lead,  not  well  soldered,  he  was  at  last  carried  to  a  poor  church 
of  a  little  village  thereby,  called  Runcton,  and  buried  there  with 
out  any  ceremony,  lieth  yet  uncovered  (if  the  visitors  have  not 
reformed  it)  with  so  small  a  matter  as  a  few  paving-stones.  [No 
stone1  nor  memorial  was  ever  there  erected  for  him  ;  and  were  it 
not  for  the  above  account,  the  place  of  his  burial  would  be 
unknown.] 

Sir  Robert  llicli,  now  Earl  of  Warwick,  succeeded  in  the 
inheritance  (by  his  wife)  of  this  abbey,  with  the  impropriation, 
and  his  great  possessions,  amounting  by  estimation  to  £5000 
a-year;  and  hath  already  sold  the  greatest  part  of  them,  together 
with  this  abbey  and  impropriation,  unto  the  family  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Hare,  the  judge's  neighbour,  and  chiefest  adversary. 

For  among  divers  other  goodly  manors  that  Sir  John  Hare 
hath  purchased  of  him,  or  his  feoffees,  he  hath  also  bought  this 
abbey  of  Shouldham,  and  the  impropriation  there,  with  the 
manor  belonging  to  the  abbey,  valued  together  at  £600  yearly 
rent.  [His  son,  Robert,  survived 2  his  father  scarcely  a  year, 
having  not  long  before  lost  his  only  son,  Robert,  a  youth  of 
great  promise,  who  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Crom 
well,  and  died  of  the  evil  two  months  afterwards.  The  next 
earl  was  Charles,  son  of  the  Robert  above  mentioned  by  Spel- 
man,  whose  only  son  died  in  his  lifetime,  s.p.;  and,  on  his  own 
death,  this  miserable  family  came  to  an  end.] 

Binham  Priory. 

Binham  Priory,  a  cell  of  S.  Alban's,  was  granted  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Thomas  Paston;  he  left  it  to  Mr.  Edward 
Paston,  his  son  and  heir,  who  living  above  eighty  years,  con 
tinued  the  possession  of  it  till . .  .  Caroli  R. ;  and  having  buried 
[Thomas  Paston],  his  son  and  heir  apparent,  left  it  then  unto 
his  grandchild,  Mr.  —  Paston,  the  third  owner  of  it,  and  thereby 
now  in  the  wardship  to  the  king.  Mr.  Edward  Paston,  many 
1  [Blomefield,  iv.  147.]  2  [See  Banks,  iii.  734.] 
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years  since,  was  desirous  to  build  a  mansion-house  upon  or  near 
the  priory;  and  attempting  for  that  purpose  to  clear  some  of  that 
ground,  a  piece  of  wall  fell  upon  a  workman,  and  slew  him  : 
perplexed  with  this  accident  in  the  beginning  of  this  business, 
he  gave  it  wholly  over,  and  would  by  no  means,  all  his  life  after, 
be  persuaded  to  re-attempt  it,  but  built  his  mansion-house,  a 
very  fair  one,  at  Appleton. 

Castle- Acre  Abbey. 

Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  was  owner  of  it,  and  of  the 
impropriatc  parsonage  here :  he  had  issue  Sir  William  Cecil, 
Earl  of  Exeter,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  heir 
of  Edward  Earl  of  Rutland,  and  had  issue  by  her  (dying  as  I 
take  it  in  child-bed)  his  only  son,  William  Lord  Rosse. 

This  William  Lord  Rosse  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lake ;  and  they  living  together  in  extreme  discord, 
many  infamous  actions  issued  thereupon  ;  and  finally,  a  great 
suit  in  the  Star-Chamber,  to  the  high  dishonour  of  themselves 
and  their  parents.  In  this  affliction  the  Lord  Rosse  dieth  with 
out  issue,  and  the  eldest  male-line  of  his  grandfather's  house  is 
extinguished. 

Sir  Richard  Cecil  was  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  Earl  of 
Exeter,  and  had  issue  David,  who  married  Elizabeth,  the  daugh 
ter  of  John  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  and  is  now  in  expectation  to  be 
Earl  of  Exeter,  [as  he  afterwards  was,  and  died  1643.] 

His  third  son  was  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  knight;  his  fourth  and 
fifth,  Thomas  Cecil  and  Christopher,  drowned  in  Germany. 

Sir  Thomas,  the  grandfather,  Earl  of  Exeter,  made  a  lease  of 
this  monastery  and  impropriation  to  one  Paine  (as  I  take  it),  by 
whose  widow  the  same  came  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Ilumfrey 
Guibon,  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  anno  38  Elizabeth,  whose  grandchild 
and  heir,  Thomas  Guibon,  consumed  his  whole  inheritance ; 
and  lying  long  in  the  Fleet,  either  died  there  a  prisoner,  or 
shortly  after. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  Lord  Chief-Justice,  married  for  his  second 
wife  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hattou,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
said  Earl  Thomas,  and  afterwards  bought  the  castle  of  Acre, 
with  this  monastery  and  impropriation,  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Earl  William,  sou  of  Earl  Thomas ;  since  which  time  he  hath 
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felt  abundantly  the  change  of  fortune,  as  we  shall  partly  touch 
in  Flitcham  Abbey. 

West- Acre  Abbey. 

This  also  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  of  whom  we  have 
now  spoken.  He  sold  both  it  and  the  impropriation  of  West- 
Acre  to  Sir  Horatio  Pallavicini,  an  Italian,  that,  before  his 
coming  into  England,  had  dipped  his  fingers  very  deep  in  the 
treasure  of  the  Church. 

Being  in  his  youth  in  the  Low-Countries,  (as  his  son  Edward 
affirmed  to  me),  he  there  secretly  married  a  very  mean  woman, 
and  by  her  had  issue  him  this  Edward,  but  durst  never  discover 
it  to  his  father  as  long  as  they  lived  together.  His  father  being 
dead,  he  came  into  England,  and  here  married  a  second  wife,  by 
whom  he  had  issue  his  son  Toby ;  and  for  his  wife's  sake  disin 
herited  him  his  eldest  son  Edward,  and  conferred  all  his  lands, 
with  the  abbey  and  impropriation  of  West- Acre,  to  Toby  and 
his  heirs. 

Edward,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  grows  into  contention 
with  his  brother  Toby ;  and  in  a  petition  to  King  James  accuseth 
both  his  father  and  his  brother  for  deceiving,  the  one,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  other,  of  King  James,  of  a  multitude  of  thousand 
pounds,  the  examination  whereof  was  by  his  majesty  referred 
unto  me,  among  others  ;  and  the  two  brethren  then  agreeing 
among  themselves,  the  reference  was  no  further  prosecuted.  But 
Mr.  Toby  Pallavicini  consuming  his  whole  estate,  sold  the  abbey 
and  impropriation  to  Alderman  Barcham,  and  yet  lieth  in  the 
Fleet  for  debt,  if  not  lately  at  liberty. 

Blackborouf/h  and  Wrongey  [or  Wormegay~\  Abbeys. 

These  were  by  [Edward  VI.]  granted  and  annexed  to  the  see 
and  bishopric  of  Norwich,  where  Edmund  Scambler  being  made 
bishop,  27  Eliz.  and  doing  as  much  as  well  he  might  to  impo 
verish  the  Church,  made  a  lease  of  most  of  the  manors  and  lands 
thereof,  and  amongst  them  of  these  two  abbeys,  to  Queen  Eliza 
beth  for  twenty-nine  years,  at  the  lowest  rent  he  might,  which 
bishop  Goodwin,  in  like  cases,  tcrmeth  sacrilege. 

Queen  Elieabeth  assigneth  this  lease  to  Sir  Thomas  [Heneage] ; 
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be  leaveth  it  to  his  lady,  after  the  Countess  of  Southampton ; 
she  selleth  her  term  in  these  abbeys,  with  the  manors  and  lands 
belonging  to  them,  to  one  Fisher,  a  skinner  in  London,  by  the 
procurement  of  Wrenham  her  servant. 

Fisher  entereth  and  enjoyeth  them  as  undoubtedly  his  own  ; 
leaseth  them  for  twenty-one  years  to  Ilarpley  at  a  great  increased 
rent.  Wrenham  dieth  without  contradicting  any  thing:  his 
son,  John  Wrenham,  pretending  that  Fisher  had  the  grand 
lease,  but  in  trust  for  his  father  (who  never  paid  penny  for  it), 
exhibits  one  bill  in  chancery  against.  Fisher,  another  against  his 
son,  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  as  having  it  from  his  father,  a  third 
against  Ilarpley,  the  under-leaser.  The  lord-chancellor,  Egcr- 
ton,  by  an  order  declareth  Harpley's  lease  to  be  good,  who 
thereupon  enjoyed  it  quietly  and  dieth.  His  executrix  selleth 
it  to  Sir  Henry  Spchnan ;  Wrenham  exhibiteth  a  bill  against 
Sir  Henry.  The  suits  proceed  to  a  hearing  betwixt  Wrenham 
and  the  Fishers.  The  lord-chancellor  decreeth  against  the 
Fishers,  and  all  claiming  under  them.  The  lord-chancellor, 
Egerton,  gives  over  his  place,  and  Sir  Francis  Bacon  placed  in 
his  room.  He  reverseth  the  decree,  and  decreeth  it  back  again  to 
Sir  Edward  Fisher;  and  by  another  decree  giveth  also  Sir  Henry 
Spchnan's  lease  unto  him,  without  calling  or  hearing  Sir  Henry. 
Wrenham  cornplaineth  in  a  petition  to  King  James,  and  taxeth 
the  lord-chancellor,  Bacon,  of  corruption  and  injustice.  The 
king  himself  peruseth  all  the  proceedings,  and  approveth  the 
Lord  Bacon's  decree;  Wrenham  is  censured  for  his  scandal  in 
the  Star-Chamber  to  lose  his  ears  on  the  pillory,  &c. 

A  Parliament  followeth,  in  ....  Jacobi :  both  Wrenham  and 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  severally  complain  there.  It  is  found  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  had  for  these  decrees  of  Sir  Edward 
Fisher  a  suit  of  hangings  of  eight  score  pounds.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  for  this,  and  other  such  crimes,  is  deposed. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  set  in  his  room;  the  suits  are  again 
in  agitation  before  him  between  Wrenham  and  Fisher  :  and  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  by  a  petition  to  the  King,  obtaineth  a  review 
of  the  proceedings  against  him,  upon  which  a  recompense  is 
given  him  by  decree  against  Sir  Edward  Fisher. 

The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  is  removed  by  King  Charles,  and  the 
Lord  Coventry  made  Lord  Keeper,  by  whom  the  other  ditl'e- 
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rences  are  at  last  compounded,  and  the  grand  lease  divided  into 
many  parcels. 

Wrenham,  that  raised  this  tempest,  besides  his  misfortune  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  is  never  the  richer  by  it,  but  liveth  a  projector. 

Sir  Edward  Fisher,  after  the  expense  of  £8000,  (as  Bodon, 
his  servant,  protesteth,)  in  the  suit,  is  consumed,  and  not  to  be 
seen  of  every  man. 

Sir  Henry  Spelman,  a  great  loser,  and  not  beholden  to  fortune, 
yet  happy  in  this,  that  he  is  out  of  the  briars ;  but  especially 
that  hereby  he  first  discerned  the  infelicity  of  meddling  with 
consecrated  places. 

Sir  Thomas  Heneage  died  without  issue-male,  and  his  family 
extinct ;  Mr.  James  Scambler,  out  of  whose  bowels  his  father, 
the  Bishop,  hoped  to  raise  a  family  of  note,  hath  to  this  day  no 
issue  at  all. 

Wralsing ham  Abbey. 

Dedicated  to  S.  Mary ;  Canons  regular  ;  valued  at  ,£446. 
Us.  M. 

One  [Thomas]  Sydney,  governor  of  the  Spital  there,  as  was 
commonly  reported  when  I  was  a  scholar  at  Walsingham,  was 
by  the  townsmen  employed  to  have  bought  the  site  of  the  abbey 
to  the  use  of  the  town,  but  obtained  and  kept  it  to  himself.  He 
had  issue  Thomas,  and  a  daughter,  mother  to  Robin  Angust, 
the  foot-post  of  Walsingham. 

Thomas,  by  the  advancement  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
brother  to  his  wife,  grew  to  great  wealth,  was  customer  of  Lynn ; 
and  about  a  miscarriage  of  that  place  was  long  harrowed  in  law 
by  Mr.  Farmer,  of  Barsham,  and  died  leaving  two  sons. 

Thomas,  the  eldest,  having  the  abbey,  &c.,  married,  and  died 
without  issue  male. 

Sir  Henry  succeeded  to  the  abbey,  &c.,  married,  and  died 
without  issue. 

His  lady,  a  virtuous  woman,  now  hath  it  for  life ;  the  remain 
der  being  given  for  namesake  by  Sir  Henry  to  Robert  Sydney, 
the  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Walsingham  Priory. 
(Not  mentioned  in  the  Tax.) 
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One  Mr.  Jcnner  was  owner  of  it,  and  had  issue  Thomas,  Fran 
cis,  and  Bartholomew. 

Francis,  a  lawyer  of  Gray's-Inn,  married  into  Kent,  and  was 
drowned  in  going-  thither  by  boat. 

Thomas,  the  eldest,  had  the  Priory,  and  three  or  four  sons 
and  a  daughter  :  one  of  his  sons  (or  as  some  say  two)  went  up 
and  down  a-begging.  Ilis  eldest  he  disinherited,  settling  his 
estate  upon  his  younger  son  John,  being  my  servant,  who  died 
in  Iiis  father's  life. 

Then  he  gave  his  whole  estate  to  his  daughter,  married  to 
Bernard  Utbarr,  and  a  daughter  of  hers,  his  grandchild,  with  a 
particular  sum  of  money  to  maintain  suit  against  his  son  and 
heir,  if  he  claimed  anything  after  his  death.  Being  dead,  his 
son  entered  and  got  possession  of  the  Priory,  but  in  fine,  with 
some  little  composition,  was  wrested  out  by  Utbarr :  and  now 
Utbarr's  daughter  coming  to  age,  it  is  to  be  sold  by  her.  [It 
was  bought  by  one  Bond,  whose  descendants1  held  it  in  1715.] 

Hempton  Abbey,  alias  Fakcnham. 

Dedicated  to  S.  Mary  and  S.  Stephen  ;  black  Canons,  value 
j£39.  9s. 

If  Sir  Henry  Farmer  had  it,  he  died  without  issue.  Sir  Wil 
liam  Farmer  had  it,  and  died  without  issue  male.  His  brother 
was  slain  at  Rising  Chase  by  the  rebels,  2  Edw.  VI. 

His  son,  Mr.  Thomas  Farmer,  had  it  and  the  impropriation 
of  Barsham  ;  and  wasting  his  estate,  sold  about  fifteen  or  six 
teen  manors,  leaving  none  but  his  chief  house,  Barsham. 

His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  died  a  young  man ;  his  three 
daughters  unfortunate  ;  the  eldest  and  youngest  poorly  married ; 
the  middle,1  to  Mr.  Barney's  son,  of  Gunton,  \vho,  disinherited 
by  his  father,  was  slain  by  Thomas  Betts,  his  wife's  uncle  of  the 
half  blood,  at  a  marriage  at  Litcham. 

Nicholas  Farmer,  younger  brother  of  Thomas,  was  attainted 
and  pardoned2  for  coining ;  and  after  taking  a  boat  to  fly  from 
the  Serjeants,  was  drowned  in  the  Thames. 

William,  second  son  of  Thomas,  a  right  honest  gentleman, 
still  hath  the  impropriation ;  and  having  been  married  about 
eighteen  years,  hath  only  a  daughter. 

1   [Elomefiekl,  v.  840.]  :   [So  in  MS.— EDD.] 
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Mr.  Richard  Benson  bought  the  abbey  and  manor  of  Pudding 
Norton  of  Mr.  Thomas  Farmer  ;  consumed  all,  and  went  into 
Wales. 

Mr.  Gosveld  bought  the  abbey  of  Mr.  Benson,  and  left  it  to 
his  wife  in  jointure. 

Mr.  Henry  Gosveld,  of  Ireland,  his  son  and  heir,  sold  the  re 
version  to  Sir  Thomas  Holland,  and  goeth  into  Ireland. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Timperley  bought  it  of  Sir  Thomas  Holland. 

Massing  ham  Abbey. 

(Not  in  the  Tax.) 

It  was  Sir  Thomas  Gresham's,  who  died  (as  was  said)  suddenly 
in  his  kitchen,  without  issue  male. 

His  daughter  and  heir  was  married  to  Sir  William  Read,  who 
had  this  abbey. 

Sir  Thomas  Read,  his  eldest  son,  married  Mildred,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  after  Earl  of  Exeter,  and  died  without  issue. 

Sir  Francis  Read,  his  second  son,  an  unthrift,  lived  much  in 
the  gaol,  if  he  died  not  there. 

The  daughter  of  Sir  William  was  married  to  Sir  Michael 
Stanhope,  who  died  without  issue  male. 

Jane,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Michael,  married  to  Sir  Wil 
liam  Whitpel,  is  out  of  her  wits,  and  Sir  William,  her  husband 
in  sore  danger  of  his  life  about  the  slaughter  of  six  or  seven 
men  tumultuously  killed  at . 

Elizabeth,  the  younger  of  his  daughters  and  heirs,  married  to 
the  Lord  Barkley,  is  out  of  her  wits  also. 

Flitcham  Abbey. 

Sir  Thomas  Hollis  had  it,  and  was  (by  report)  at  dinner  taken 
out  of  it  in  execution  for  debt  by  the  Sheriff,  and  his  goods  sold, 
whereof  my  father  bought  some.  Much  suit  there  was  about  it 
between  one  Payne  and  him,  or  his  heir ;  but  the  matter  being 
at  length  referred  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  he  bought  both  their 
titles. 

So  the  Duke  had  it,  and  was  attainted  and  beheaded,  and  it 
then  came  to  the  Crown. 

King  James  gave  it  in  fee-farm  to  my  Lord  Suffolk,  who  was 
lined  in  the  Star-Chamber  and  put  out  of  the  Trcasurership, 
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and  suffered  much  affliction  by  the  attainder  of  the  Lady  Fran 
ces,  Countess  of  Somerset,  his  daughter,  and  of  her  husband  the 
Earl. 

My  Lord  Coke  bought  it  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  bought 
out  the  fee- farm  from  King  James.  lie  was  put  out  of  the  place 
of  Chief-Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  fell  into  great  displeasure 
of  the  King,  and  hath  been  laden  with  afflictions  proceeding 
chiefly  from  his  own  wife,  who  liveth  from  him  in  separation. 

His  eldest  son,  Sir  Robert,  having  been  married  many  years, 
hath  yet  no  issue. 

His  daughter,  the  Lady  Viscountess  Purbeck,  the  fable  of  the 
time,  and  her  husband  a  lunatic.  [See  Appendix  II. J 

Wendling. 

AVendling  Abbey  differed  from  all  the  rest  of  this  circuit ;  for 
it  was  not  dissolved  by  the  Statute  or  by  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII., 
but  before  that  time  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
forty  small  monasteries  that  Pope  Clement  VII.  gave  him  licence 
to  suppress,  [as  we  have  already  shown.] 

The  Cardinal  did  grant  it  to  his  college  at  Christchurch,  in 
Oxou  :  and  to  whom  they  first  leased  it  I  do  not  yet  find,  but 
Mr.  Thomas  Ilogan,  of  Bradenham,  that  was  Sheriff  of  Norfolk 

Eliz.,  died  in  his  sheriffship,  and  not  long  after  him  his 

son,  Mr.  Henry  Hogan,  leaving  his  son  and  heir  very  young  ; 
who,  attaining  near  to  his  full  age,  and  falling  sick,  acknow 
ledged  a  fine  upon  his  death-bed  to  the  use  of  his  mother,  the 
Lady  Casar  that  now  is,  and  his  half-sisters  ;  and  dying  without 
reversing  it,  did  by  that  means  cut  off  his  heirs  at  common  law, 
and  was  the  last  of  his  father's  house  in  that  inheritance  :  this 
begat  great  suits  in  the  Star- Chamber,  Chancery,  and  Parlia 
ment  itself. 

The  lease  is  since  come  to  Mr.  Hamon. 

INor  did  the  colleges,  for  which  these  monasteries  were  sup 
pressed  by  the  Cardinal,  and  which  he  meant  to  make  so  glo 
rious,  come  to  good  effect;  for  that  of  Ipswich  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  other  of  Christchurch  was  never  finished,  as  also 
neither  that  of  King's  College  in  Cambridge,  rising  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  priories  alien. 
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Coxford  Abbey,  alias  East  Rudham  Abbey. 

Coxford  Abbey,  after  the  Dissolution,  came  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded  2nd  June,  1572,  14  Eliz. 

The  Queen  then  granted  it  to  Edward,  Earl  of  Oxon,  who 
wasted  all  his  patrimony. 

Sir  Roger  Townsend  then  bought  it,  who  had  issue,  Sir  John 
Townsend  and  Sir  Robert  Townsend.  Sir  Robert  died  without 
issue :  Sir  John  had  issue,  Sir  Roger  the  baronet,  and  Stanhope 
and  Ann,  married  to  John  Spelman ;  he  falling  into  a  quarrel 
with  Sir  Matthew  Brown  of  Betchworth  castle,  in  Surrey,  each 
of  them  slew  other  in  a  duel,  1  Jac.  Stanhope  Townsend 
wounded  mortally  by  ....  in  a  duel  in  the  Low-Countries, 
catne  into  England,  and  died  at  London. 

Sir  Roger,  the  baronet,  intended  to  build  a  goodly  house  at 
Rainham,  and  to  fetch  stone  for  the  same  from  Coxford  Abbey, 
by  advice  of  Sir  Nathaniel  Bacon,  his  grandfather,  began  to  de 
molish  the  church  there,  which  till  then  was  standing;  and 
beginning  with  the  steeple,  the  first  stone  (as  it  is  said)  in  the 
fall  brake  a  man's  leg,  which  somewhat  amazed  them ;  yet  con 
temning  such  advertisement,  they  proceeded  in  the  work,  and 
overthrowing  the  steeple,  it  fell  upon  a  house  by,  and  breaking- 
it  down,  slew  in  it  one  Mr.  Seller,  that  lay  lame  in  it  of  a  broken 
leg,  gotten  at  foot-ball,  others  having  saved  themselves  by  fright 
and  flight. 

Sir  Roger  having  digged  the  cellaring  of  his  new  house,  and 
raised  the  walls  with  some  of  the  abbey  stone  breast-high,  the 
wall  reft  from  the  corner  stones,  though  it  was  clear  above 
ground ;  which  being  reported  to  me  by  my  servant,  Richard 
Tedcastle,  I  viewed  them  with  mine  own  eyes,  and  found  it  so. 
Sir  Roger,  utterly  dismayed  with  these  occurrents,  gave  over  his 
begun  foundation  ;  and  digging  a  new  wholly  out  of  the  ground, 
about  twenty  yards  more  forward  toward  the  north,  hath  there 
finished  a  stately  house,  using  none  of  the  abbey  stone  about  it, 
but  employed  the  same  in  building  a  parsonage-house  for  the 
minister  of  that  town,  and  about  the  walls  of  the  church 
yard,  &c. 

Himself  also  showed  me  that  as  his  first  foundation  reft  in 
sunder,  so  the  new  bridge,  which  he  had  made  of  the  same  stone 
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at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  which  ascendeth  to  his  house,  settled  down 
with  a  belly  as  if  it  would  fall. 

But  if  there  be  any  offences  or  ominous  consequences  depend 
ing  upon  such  possessions,  he  hath  very  nobly  and  piously  en 
deavoured  to  expiate  it ;  for  he  hath  given  back  to  the  church 
three  or  four  appropriations. 

Burnham  Priory. 

It  was  sometime  in  the  Southwells  of  S.  Faith's,  whose  family 
is  either  extinct  or  gone  out  of  the  county.  It  was  afterwards 
Francis  Cobbes',  gent,  who  likewise  is  gone ;  then  Sir  Charles 
Cornwallis,  knight,  wasted,  and  by  him  sold  to  Alderman  Soame, 
who  left  the  same  to  John  Soame,  Esq.  his  second  son  deceased. 

Peterston. 

About  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  Richard 
Manser's,  gent,  who  had  much  suit  and  quarrel  with  Firmine 
Gray  about  a  lease  of  it,  and  died  without  issue,  disposing  it  by  a 
will  (as  was  reported)  to  one  lloger  Manser,  his  brother  ;  but 
they  were  both  nipt  of  it  by Armiger,  of  Creake,  who  mar 
ried  Richard  Manser's  sister,  and  left  it  to  William  Armiger,  his 
son  and  heir,  who  sold  it  to  my  Lord  Coke,  to  secure  the  title. 

Carbrocke. 

A  monastery  of  Hospitallers  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

Sir  Richard  Southwell,  knight,  (a  great  agent  in  spoiling  the 
abbeys,)  was  owner  of  it  :  he  married  Thomasin,  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Roger  Darcy,  of  Danbury,  and  living  long  together,  had  no 
issue  by  her  ;  but  in  the  meantime,  he  had  by  Mary  Darcy, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Darcy,  also  of  Danbury,  Richard  Southwell 
of  S.  Faith's,  and  Thomas  Southwell  of  Moreton,  Mary  and 
Dorothy,  all  born  in  adultery,  and  Katherine,  married  to  Thomas 
Audley,  of  Beerchurch,  in  Essex,  cousin  and  heir-male  to  the 
Lord  Audley  (born,  as  it  seems,  after  the  death  of  Thomasin  his 
wife),  by  the  said  Mary,  who  then  and  before  was  by  Sir  Richard 

married  to  one Leech,  a  swallow  man  of  Norwich,  that  had 

been  his  servant ;  and  nowr  his  lady  dying,  he  took  this  Mary 
from  Leech  her  husband,  and  married  her  himself,  alleging  that 
she  could  not  be  Leech's  wife,  for  that  he  had  another  former 
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wife  then  living  :  hereupon  a  great  suit  ensued  in  the  High  Com 
mission  court,  where  Sir  Richard  prevailed,  and  enjoyed  her 
with  shame  enough. 

Sir  Richard  dieth  without  other  issue  than  by  this  Mary, 
leaving  the  abbey  of  S.  Faith's  to  his  base-born  son,  Richard, 
and  Moreton  to  his  base  son  Thomas. 

His  son  Richard  marries  Bridget,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger 
Copley,  knight,  and  had  issue  by  her,  Richard,  Thomas,  and 
Robert.  This  last  Richard  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cornwallis ;  and  having  issue  by  her,  Sir  Thomas  Southwell, 
and  two  or  three  other  sons,  dieth  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
who  for  his  second  wife  marrieth  his  maid,  the  daughter  of  one 
Styles,  parson  of  Ellingham,  and  by  her  had  issue  Sir  Henry 
Southwell,  Dunsanny  Southwell,  now  owner  of  Moreton,  and 

some  daughters,  whereof  Ann  was1 in  London.  And  this 

Richard,  the  father,  having  wasted  his  estate,  and  sold  the  abbey 
of  S.  Faith's  to  the  Lord  Chief-Justice  Hobart,  died  a  prisoner 
in  the  Fleet. 

Thomas  Southwell,  the  other  base  son  of  Sir  Richard,  dieth 
without  issue ;  having  given  by  his  will  the  manor  of  Moretou 
to  his  sister  Audley  for  life,  the  remainder  to  Thomas,  her  younger 
son.  Sir  Thomas  Southwell,  nephew  of  the  testator,  seeketh  to 
overthrow  the  will,  and  to  have  the  manor  as  heir  at  common 
law  to  Thomas  the  testator  :  hereupon  the  heir  of  Leech  strikes 
in  against  them  both,  labouring  with  Sir  Thomas  to  falsify  the 
will  against  Mrs.  Audley,  and  excluding  Sir  Thomas,  by  alleging 
bastardy  against  him  in  Richard  his  father,  for  that  Mary  Darcy, 
the  mother  of  this  Richard,  was  wife  to  the  father  of  this  Leech 
when  Richard  and  Thomas  the  testator  were  born. 

This  brought  all  the  filthiness  afore-mentioned  to  be  raked  over 
again  ;  and  when  all  were  notoriously  defamed  by  it,  they  all 
sit  down  without  any  recompense. 

Thomas  Audley,  that  was  in  remainder,  died  without  issue  in 
the  life  of  his  mother,  whereby  Moreton  came  to  his  brother, 
Sir  Henry  Audley. 

Anthony  Southwell  and  -  —  Southwell,  brothers  of  Sir 
Thomas,  were  in  the  robbery  of  Mrs.  Grave,  and  fled  into  Ire 
land. 

1   [So  in  the  MS.— EDD.] 
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Sir  Henry  Southwell  married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Hor,1  in 
Ireland,  without  issue. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Richard  Southwell,  his  nephew,  Sir 
Robert,  succeeded  in  the  great  inheritance  and  the  hospital  of 
Carbrook.  lie  married  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Notting 
ham,  and  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  leaving  his  son,  the  now 
Sir  Thomas,  an  infant,  who  about  his  full  age  had  a  base  daughter 
by  Dr.  Corbctt's  maid  ;  and  marrying  her  privily,  liveth  now  in 
dislike  of  her,  and  kccpeth  the  daughter  of  one  Eden  in  a  poor- 
house  at  Notion,  and  hath  consumed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
estate. 

His  sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Southwell,  liveth  at  Florence  in 
adultery  svith  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  having  another  wife  before  he 
married  her,  and  both  of  them  still  living. 

Marham, 

Sir  Nicholas  Hare,  knight,  and  John  Hare,  citizen  and  mercer 
of  London,  3rd  July,  anno  38  Hen.  VIII.  purchased  [it]  of  the 
king. 

Sir  Nicholas  Hare  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Bassing- 
bourn,  and  had  issue,  Michael  that  died  without  issue,  Robert 
that  died  without  issue,  and  Richard  that  died  without  issue; 
and  his  inheritance  went  away  to  his  two  daughters,  the  one 
married  to  Rouse,  the  other  to  Timperley.  See  more  of  this 
Sir  Nicholas  in  the  Speaker  of  Parliament,  anno  31  Hen.  VIII. 
where  he  prophesied  this  ruin  of  his  family. 

John  Hare,  the  citizen,  had  issue  Nicholas  the  lawyer,  that 
died  without  issue,  Ralph  that  died  without  issue,  Edmund, 
lunatic,  at  a  lodge  in  Enfield  Chase,  Hugh  that  died  without 
issue,  Richard  Rowland  and  John  that  had  issue,  and  Thomas, 
of  Orford,  that  married  and  died  without  issue. 

Richard,  the  elder,  [who  slew Blackwell,  and  obtained  a 

pardon  with  .€1200,]  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of , 

and  had  issue  Sir  Ralph  Hare,  knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  he  mar 
ried  ,  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Hambden,  [and  Richard, 

who  was  lunatic,2  and  died  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  Margaret, 

1  [The  name  is  illegible  in  the  MS.  In  the  printed  copy  it  is  Hor;  but  there 
is  no  title  in  the  peerage  resembling  this. — EDO.] 

3   [This  sentence  is  omitted  in  the  printed  copy. — EDD.] 
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married  to  Lewis  Cocking] .  John,  son  of  John  and  brother  to 
Richard,  was  clerk  to  the  Court  of  Wards  and  had  issue  Nicho 
las,  who  was  lunatic,  and  died  without  issue,  and  Hugh,  now 
Lord  Coleraine,  in  Ireland.  [Family  extinct  1749.] 

Sir  llalph  Hare,  to  expiate  this  sin  of  his  family,  gave  the 
parsonage  impropriate  of  Marham,  worth  £100  yearly,  to  S. 
John's  college  in  Cambridge,  anno  1623,1  and  died,  leaving  one 
only  child,  Sir  John  Hare,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Coventry 
the  now  lord-keeper's  daughter,  and  hath  by  her,  she  not  being 
years  old, sons  and  daughters,  with  hope  of  a  nu 
merous  posterity.  GOD  bless  them.  [They  had  eleven  child 
ren,  of  whom  nine  lived  to  be  married.] 

Crab  House. 

I  have  yet  gotten  little  intelligence  of  this  abbey;  but  I  hear 
that  it  was  not  long  since  John  Wright's  of  Wigen  Hall  in 

Marshland,  and  that  he  had  two  sons,  whereof his  eldest 

son  consumed  his  estate,  and  sold  the  abbey  with  the  greatest 
part  of  the  land,  and  died  without  issue  male. 

It  came  after  to  Mr.  William  Guybon,  of  Watlington,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  his  son  and  heir. 

Bromitt  Abbey. 

Sir  Thomas  Woodhouse  of  Wapham,  38  Hen.  VIII.,  pur 
chased  Bromill  Abbey  of  the  king  :  he  died  without  issue,  and 
Sir  Henry  Woodhouse,  his  nephew,  succeeded,  who  utterly  con 
sumed  his  whole  estate ;  and  selling  the  abbey  to  John  Smith, 
Esq.,  suits  arose  thereupon,  which  lasted  many  years,  till  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry,  in  November,  1624. 

Mr.  Smith  hath  only  daughters  and  no  son,  so  that  the  abbey 
is  not  like  to  continue  in  his  name.2 

Dereham  Abbey. 

Thomas  Dereham,  in  33  Hen.  VIIL,  bought  it  of  the  king  : 
shortly  after  he  was  fetched  out  of  it  to  the  Tower,  about  the 
treason  of  his  brother  Francis  Dereham,  who  was  executed. 

1  [This  money  was  by  Sir  John  Hare's  direction,  in  the  first  instance  expended 
in  the  erection  of  S.  John's  Library. — EDO.] 

2  Ex  inform,  ipsius  Joh.  Smith,  11°  Nov.  1624. 
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Thomas  at  length  was  delivered  out  of  prison  :  he  had  issue 
Thomas,  Robert,  John,  and  Baldwin,  and  a  daughter. 

Thomas  married ,  and  died  without  issue  male;  Robert 

and  John  died  without  issue. 

Baldwin,  a  decayed  merchant  of  London,  had  issue  four  sons, 
Thomas,  Doctor  of  divinity,  John,  and  Martha,  a  daughter  non 
compos  mentis. 

Thomas  succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  inheritance,  and  is  now- 
knighted,  having  issue  Thomas. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  married daughter  of 

Scot,  Esq.  of in  Kent :  she  fell  lunatic  in  child 
bed,  upon  the  death  of  her  son ,  1623,  and  so  continueth, 

having  yet  only  a  daughter. 

Thetford. 

Hitherto  I  have  kept  myself  within  my  circle  :  let  us  see,  for 
our  further  satisfaction,  whether  the  like  fortune  haunted  the 
monasteries  without  it.  We  will  begin  with  Thetford. 

The  monastery  of  the  Black  Nuns  of  S.  Gregory  in  Thet 
ford,  being  the  Benedictines,  was  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's,  whose 
misfortunes  are  here  before  in  other  places  too  often  men 
tioned. 

He  sold  the  same  to  Sir  Richard  Fulmerston,  knight,  who 
died  without  issue-male,  leaving  it  to  his  daughter,  and  her 
married  to  Sir  Edward  Clark,  knight. 

Sir  Edward  Clark  had  two  sons  by  her,  and  a  son  by  his 
second  wife. 

Sir  Edward  Clark,  knight,  of  S.  Michael,  the  eldest  son,  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  one  prison  or  other  ;  had  issue  a  son,  Sir 
Henry  Clark,  baronet,  that  died  without  issue-male  in  the  life 
of  his  father ;  who  consuming  his  whole  inheritance,  sold  the 
chief  seat  of  his  baronetcy,  Blickling,  to  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  Henry  Ilobart;  and  this  monastery, 
upon  exchange  and  money,  to  Mr.  Godsalve,  for  Buckingham 
Ferry,  which  he 

Mr.  Godsalve  put  over  the  monastery,  among  other  lands,  to 
Mr.  John  Smith  and  Owen  Shepheard;  and  having  consumed  all 
his  estate,  went  beyond  sea. 

Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Shepheard  had  a  long  and  chargeable  suit 
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about  Mr.  Godsalvc's  estate,  and  sold  the  monastery  to  Sir 
William  Campion,  who  now  hath  it,  but  with  suit  and  trouble. 

Sir  Edward  Clark  the  elder's  second  son  Francis  died  without 
issue.  This  great  and  eminent  family  is  wholly  extinct,  as  those 
also  of  Fulmerston's,  Godsalve's,  and  Smith's;  for  Smith  hath 
no  issue  male. 

I  must  here  note  that  Sir  Edward  Clark  the  elder  was  one 
of  the  greatest  hunters,  by  way  by  concealment,  after  church 
goods  and  lands  that  was  in  his  time  ;  and  that  sewing  these 
unfortunate  pieces  of  new-gotten  cloth  into  the  garment  of  his 
old  inheritance,  the  new  hath  not  only  rent  away  the  old  gar 
ment,  but  the  family  itself  to  which  it  served. 

Pentney  Priory. 

Pentney  Priory  was  purchased  of  the  king,  anno  37  Hen. 
VIII.,  by  Thomas  Mildmay  the  auditor,  whose  son,  Sir  Thomas, 
sold  it  to  Francis  Windharn,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  King's 
Bench.  He  entailed  it  first  upon  his  own  issue,  then  to  his 
brothers,  Roger  and  Thomas  the  doctor :  after  to  his  sister 
Coningsby,  and  after  that  to  Edmund,  and  Edmund's  natural 
brothers  :  all  which  dying  without  issue,  it  came  to  Thomas 
Windham,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Windham,  who,  in  anno 
1622,  sold  it  to  Sir  Richard  Ballache,  knight,  and  he,  in  anno 
1631,  to  Judge  Richardson. 

The  abbey  of  S.  Radegund,  in  Kent,  by  Dover,  is  now  Sir 
Thomas  Edolph's,  knight,  who  did  lately  build  a  fair  house  upon 
the  site  of  the  monastery,  and  it  hath  fallen  down  three  times  : 
his  two  brothers  lunatic.1 

S.  Lawrence  Abbey,  by  Canterbury,  now  in  the  hands  of 

Edolph,  lunatic,  whose  grandfather  was  also  lunatic ;  his  grand 
father  first  purchased  the  abbey.2 

Hales  Abbey.      [See  the  next  chapter.] 
S.  Osyth.      [See  under  Lord  Darcy,  Appendix  II.] 
Travelling  through  Cambridgeshire,   and  passing  through  a 
town  there  called  Anglesey,  I  saw  certain  ruinous  walls,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  some  monastery  :  hereupon  I  asked  one  of 
the  town,  if  it  had  not  been  an  abbey.     He  answered  me,  yes  : 

1  Ex  relat.  D.  Meares  quara  duxit  uxorem  Edw.  Pegton,  Bart. 

2  [Sir  H.  Spelman  here,  reinserts  an  account  of  Sherborne. — EDO.] 
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I  demanded  of  him  whose  it  was  :  he  said,  one  Mr.  Foulke's.  1 
asked  him  further,  how  long  he  had  had  it  :  he  said,  his  father, 
a  Londoner,  bought  it.  Then  I  desired  to  know  of  him  what 
children  he  had :  the  man  answered  me,  none,  saying  further, 
that  he  had  a  son,  who  displeasing  him  once  as  he  was  graft 
ing,  he  threw  his  grafting  knife  at  his  son,  and  therewith 
killed  him. 

Passing  also  another  time  through  Suffolk,  I  fell  in  company 
of  a  gentlemanlike  man,  who  by  way  of  discourse  [said] 
there  had  been  in  the  parts  where  we  then  were  about  twenty 
justices  of  the  peace  when  he  was  young,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  there  were  not  above  three.  lie  named  also  divers  of  the 
families  decayed,  some  in  estate,  others  for  want  of  issue  male, 
and  some  by  misfortune.  1  having  a  jealous  eye  upon  it,  asked 
if  they  were  not  settled  upon  church-land :  he  answered  me, 
yes ;  as  Sir  Michael  Stanhope,  at  Orford  Abbey,  Sir  Anthony 
Wing-field,  at  Lethcringham  Abbey ;  both  which  died,  one  with 
out  issue,  the  other  without  issue  male  :  Sir  Anthony  Playi'ord, 
at  Playford  [?]  Abbey  ;  Mr.  Brown,  at  Lawson  [?]  Abbey,  where 
he  was  murdered  by  his  wife,  she  burnt,  and  her  man  hanged ; 
Mr.  Ford,  at  Butley  abbey,  who  disinherited  his  eldest  son,  &c.; 
saying  further,  that  that  part  was  church-land  belonging  to 
the  abbey  of  S.  Edmundsbury,  and  called  it  S.  Ethelred's 
Liberty.1 

Sacrilege  touching  Bells. 

When  I  was  a  child  (I  speak  of  about  threescore  years  since), 
I  heard  much  talk  of  the  pulling  down  of  bells  in  every  part  of 
my  country,  the  county  of  Norfolk,  then  common  in  memory : 
and  the  sum  of  the  speech  usually  was,  that  in  sending  them 
over  sea,  some  were  drowned  in  one  haven,  some  in  another,  as 
at  Lynn,  Wells,  or  Yarmouth.  I  dare  not  venture  upon  par 
ticulars  ;  for  that  I  then  hearing  it  as  a  child,  regarded  it  as  a 
child.  But  the  truth  of  it  was  lately  discovered  by  GOD  Him 
self;  for  that  in  the  year ,  He  sending  such  a  dead  neap 

(as  they  call  it)  as  no  man  living  was  known  to  have  seen  the 

like,  the  sea  fell  so  far  back  from  the  land  at  Hunstanton,  that 

the  people  going  much  further  to  gather  oysters  than  they  had 

1  Sept.  30,  1619. 
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done  at  any  time  before,  they  there  found  a  bell  with  the  mouth 
upward,  sunk  into  the  ground  to  the  very  brim.  They  carried 
the  news  thereof  to  Sir  Hamon  L'Estrange,  Lord  of  the  town, 
and  of  wreck  and  sea-rights  there,  who  shortly  after  sought  to 
have  weighed  up  and  gained  the  bell ;  but  the  sea  never  since 
going  so  far  back,  they  hitherto  could  not  find  the  place  again. 
This  relation  I  received  from  Sir  Hamon  L'Estrange  himself, 
being  my  brother-in-law. 

Such  other  reports  I  have  often  in  times  past  heard,  touching 
some  other  parts  of  that  kingdom  ;  but  (as  I  said)  I  then  re 
garded  them  not,  and  will  not  therefore  now  speak  anything  of 
them. 

At  the  end  of  Queen  Mary's  days  (Calais  being  taken),  Sir 
Hugh  Paulet  pulled  down  the  bells  of  the  churches  of  Jersey; 
and  sending  them  to  S.  Malo's,  in  Bretagne,  fourteen  of  them 
were  drowned  at  the  entrance  of  that  harbour.  Whereupon  it 
is  a  by  word  at  this  day  in  these  parts,  when  any  strong  east- 
wind  bloweth  there,  to  say,  "  The  bells  of  Jersey  now  ring."1 

[In  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  there  was  a  clockier  or 
bell-house  adjoining  to  S.  Paul's  church  in  London,  with  four 
very  great  bells  in  it,  called  Jesus  bells.  Sir  Miles  Partridge,  a 
courtier,  once  played  at  dice  with  the  King  for  these  bells, 
staking  ,€100  against  them,  and  won  them,  and  then  melted 
and  sold  them  to  a  very  great  gain.  But  in  the  fifth  year  of 
King  Edward  VI.  this  gamester  had  worse  fortune  when  he  lost 
his  life,  being  executed  on  the  Tower-hill,  for  matters  concerning 
the  Duke  of  Somerset.2 

In  the  year  of  our  LORD  1541,  Arthur  Bulkley,  Bishop  of 
Bangor,  sacrilegiously  sold  the  five  fair  bells  belonging  to  his 
cathedral,  and  went  to  the  sea-side  to  see  them  shipped  away ; 
but  at  that  instant  was  stricken  blind,  and  so  continued  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  (Bp.  Godwin,  in  vit.  ejus,  fol.  650.)  A  sad 
peal  at  parting,  and  a  judgment  of  blindness  not  unlike  that 
wherewith  Alcimus  the  high-priest  was  stricken,  for  offering 
some  sacrilegious  violence  to  the  Temple.  (Jos.  Ant.  xii.  17.)3] 

More  to  this  purpose  may  appear  in  the  discourse  next  follow- 

1  Ex  relatione  M.  Bandinell  Decani  ibidem. 

2  [Stow's  Survey  in  Faringdon  Ward,  fol.  357.] 

3  [Staveley's  Hist,  of  Churches,  p.  234.] 

s2 
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ing  ;  which  lying  now  at  my  hand,  I  thought  good  to  insert, 
not  only  for  coherence  of  the  matter,  but  also  to  show  the 
opinion,  piety,  and  tenderness  herein,  of  the  greatest  father  and 
magistrate  of  our  Church  (under  the  King)  at  that  time  living. 
Dining  yesterday1  at  Lambeth  with  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,2 
his  grace  falling  casually  into  a  discourse  of  Spanish  matters, 
and  the  wealth  of  their  churches,  said,  "  that  he  had  heard  that 
the  very  lamps  of  Spain  were  worth  half  the  treasure  of  that 

kingdom."      And   calling  to  Mr.  -       -   Bavkley,    of ,   who 

had  been  a  great  traveller,  and  long  in  Spam,  demanded  his 
opinion  herein.  Mr  .Hark ley  answered,  that  he  thought  it  to 
be  true,  and  gave  a  reason  ;  for  that  every  body,  for  their  de 
livery  from  any  notable  danger,  cither  of  sickness  or  otherwise, 
used  to  present  a  saint,  by  way  of  gratuity,  with  a  lamp  to  burn 
before  it,  and  commonly  of  silver;  so  that  before  some  one  saint 
there  were  four  or  live  thousand  lamps.  His  grace  suggested 
S.  James  of  Compostella :  and  Mr.  Barkley  affirmed  it  of  S. 
James  ;  but  added,  that  the  bells  in  Spain,  and  in  other  places, 
of  France  and  Italy,  were  few  and  small,  yet  holden  to  be  very 
powerful  for  driving  away  the  devils  and  evil  spirits.  I  upon 
this  recited  out  of  Gregorius  Turonensis,  the  History  of  Lupus, 
Bishop  of  Soissons,  who,  by  sudden  ringing  of  bells,  drave  away 
the  pagan  army  of  Xormans  besieging  that  city,  having  never 
heard  of  a  bell  before.  Much  being  then  said  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  bells,  his  grace  esteemed  the  bells  of  England  compara 
tively  with  the  lamps  of  Spain;  and  condemning  the  pulling  of 
them  down,  complained  of  the  deformity  they  had  thereby 
brought  upon  the  churches  of  Scotland;  saying,  that  at  his 
being  there,  and  lodging  lirst  at  Dunbar,  he  went  to  see  the 
church ;  which  being  shown  unto  him  by  a  crumpt  unseemly 
person,  the  minister  thereof,  he  asked  him  how  many  bells  they 
had  there  :  the  minister  answered,  None.  His  grace  thinking 
that  somewhat  strange,  demanded  how  it  chanced.  The  minister 
thinking  that  question  as  strange,  replied,  It  was  one  of  the  re 
formed  churches.  From  thence  his  grace  went  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  found  accordingly  no  bell  in  all  the  city,  save  one  only 

1  Nov.  13.  1632. 

-   [Dr.  Abbot  :   the  story  is  more  valuable,  as  related  by  one  who  was  in  heart 
a  Puritan. — EDD.J 
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in  the  church  of  S.  Andrew.  And  inquiring  what  became  of  all 
the  rest,  it  was  told  him  that  they  were  shipped  to  be  carried 
into  the  Low  Countries,  but  were  drowned  in  Leith  haven.  I 
said  that  it  was  reported  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  hearing  that  Sir 
John  Shelton,  for  want  of  other  prey,  had  brought  a  bell  from 
the  sacking  of  Cadiz,  was  highly  offended  at  it,  and  said,  '  By 
GOD'S  death,  she  would  make  him  carry  it  thither  again/  I 
might  have  added,  that  that  peerless  Princess  was  so  far  against 
defacing  the  monuments  in  churches,  and  the  pulling  down  of 
bells  and  lead  from  them,  as  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign  she 
caused  many  proclamations  not  only  to  be  printed,  but  signed 
them  also  with  her  own  hand,  and  sent  them  in  that  manner 
(the  more  to  manifest  her  zeal  and  restrain  the  sacrilege)  about 
into  the  counties.  But  because  I  had  spoken  of  sending  the 
bell  back  again,  his  grace  then  requited  me  with  this  relation. 

A  gentleman  (quoth  he)  of  great  descent,  richly  married,  and 
of  fair  estate  (yet  not  naming  him,)  showed  me  on  a  time  a  piece 
of  unicorn's  horn  (sea  unicorn,)  as  much  as  the  cover  of  a  great 
salt-cellar,  which  was  then  standing  upon  the  table  before  dinner, 
was  about  at  the  bottom  ;  the  piece  of  unicorn's  horn  having  a 
crucifix  graven  upon  it,  and  a  gap  in  one  of  the  quarters,  where 
part  had  been  cut  or  scraped  away  for  curing  infirmities.  I  de 
sired  to  know  of  him  where  he  had  it,  but  he  refused  to  tell  it 
me;  till  after  some  pressure  he  discovered  to  rne  that,  in  his 
travels  beyond  the  seas,  he  came  to  a  nunnery,  where  the  nuns, 
in  courtesy,  snowing  him  the  relics  of  their  house,  he,  whilst  they 
heeded  him  not,  slipt  this  into  his  pocket,  and  brought  it  away. 
His  grace  reproving  him  for  it,  told  him  it  was  sacrilege ;  and 
that  although  it  was  supcrstitionsly  used,  yet  it  was  dedicated 
unto  GOD,  advising  him  to  use  some  means  for  sending  it  back 
again ;  saying  that  the  nuns,  no  doubt,  suffered  great  displeasure 
from  their  Abbess  upon  the  missing  of  it.  The  gentleman  not 
withstanding,  (quoth  his  grace)  refused  my  counsel ;  but  I  ob 
served  (said  he)  that  he  never  prospered  after,  and  at  length, 
having  consumed  his  estate,  died  childless.1 

1  [As  a  pendant  to  the  above  story,  we  quote  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  of  an  English  Priest  of  some  eminence.  "  There  was  a  handsome  canopy 
which  covered  the  font  in  my  church,  and  which  was  taken  down  in  consequence 
of  the  erection  of  a  gallery.  It  was  given  by  the  then  vicar  and  churchwardens 
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It  came  not  then  to  my  mind  upon  the  sudden,  but  I  might 
very  truly  have  added  the  like  of  Sir  John  Shelton,  that  having 
married  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Cromwell,  he  died  very 
little  or  nothing  worth,  and  without  any  issue,  (as  I  take  it,) 
but  certainly  without  any  issue  male  to  continue  his  family. 

(Subscribed)      HENRY  SPELJIAX. 

I,  Jeremy  Stephens,  being  then  present,  do  testify 

the  truth  of  this  relation. 

Having  made  mention  of  Cadiz  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  1  will  add 
further  what  was  lately  told  me  by  a  knight  of  worth,  (who  was 
himself  in  the  voyage,)  much  conducing  to  the  honour  of  that 
renowned  Princess,  and  to  the  scope  also  of  this  our  discourse. 
It  is  said,  that  when  she  set  forth  her  expedition  for  Cadiz,  or 
other  Spanish  towns,  she  gave  particular  and  strait  instructions 
that  in  no  case  any  violence  should  be  offered  to  any  church  or 
consecrated  thing.  This  notwithstanding,  Sir  Couyers  Clifford, 
upon  the  taking  of  Cadiz,  fired  and  burnt  the  cathedral  church 
there ;  and  Sir  Charles  Blunt  (in  the  return  from  thence,)  the 
cathedral  church  of  Faro,  in  Portugal.  It  followed,  that  Sir 
Conyers  Clifford  never  after  prospered  in  anything,  and  was  at 
last  slain  by  the  natives  in  Ireland,  leaving  no  son  to  continue 
his  nominal  line;  and  that  Sir  Charles  Blunt,  about  two  years 
after  the  fact,  was  drowned  at  sea,  in  passing  for  Ireland.1 

to  the  wife  of  a  rich  manufacturer  in  the  parish,  who  had  it  converted  into  twelve 
dining-room  chairs.  Post  hoc,  but  not  perhaps  altogether propter  hoc,  they  failed 
in  business  and  are  utterly  ruined.  I  saw  the  chairs  sold  by  auction  for  nearly 
forty  pounds." — EUD.] 

1  Ex  relat.  Will.  Slingsby,  Mil.  22  Nov.  1634. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Additional  particulars  collected  by  the  Editors. 

THE  following  particulars  respecting  the  history  and  fate  of 
sacrilege  have  been  collected  in  many  quarters,  and  with  no  little 
trouble.  Some  will  be  found  more,  some  less  remarkable;  but 
all,  it  is  thought,  will  be,  in  their  place,  appropriate.  No  order 
has  been  observed  in  their  arrangement ;  partly  on  account  of 
its  almost  impossibility  in  such  a  list,  partly  because  no  great 
utility  was  likely  to  arise  from  it. 

"  'Tis  a  wonder"  (says  Sir  Simon  Degge,  in  a  letter  appended 
to  the  first  edition  of  Erdeswicke's  History  of  Staffordshire,  but 
omitted  in  the  second  and  third,  and  dated  Feb.  22, 1662)  "  that 
in  sixty  years,  (it  being  no  more  since  Mr.  Erdeswicke  wrote 
this  tract,)  one  half,  I  believe,  of  the  lands  in  Staffordshire  have 
changed  their  owners  ;  not  so  much,  as  of  old  they  were  wont, 
by  marriage,  as  by  purchase.  And  if  it  were  not  that  I  should 
tire  out  your  patience,  I  could  give  you  my  conjecture  of  the 
reason ;  but  I  know  the  freedom  of  your  disposition  so  well, 
that  I  hope  you  will  pardon  this  boldness. 

"  The  first  reason  I  conceive  to  be,  for  that  our  ancient  gentry 
were  so  guilty  of  Henry  VIII. 's  sacrilegious  robbing  the 
Church,  that  so  mingled  Church  lands  with  their  ancient  inhe 
ritances  ;  and  'tis  no  wonder  to  see  the  eagle's  nest  on  fire  that 
steals  flesh  from  the  altar  for  her  young  ones.  This  very  subject 
would  take  up  a  large  volume  :  and  besides  your  own  observa 
tions  of  Sherburn,  with  your  patience  I  will  give  you  a  little 
taste  of  the  success  these  lands  have  had  in  Staffordshire  :  for 
Abbey  Hilton,  &c.,  that  was  given  in  exchange  to  Sir  Edward 
Ashton,  was  with  much  more  sold  by  his  son ;  and  where  this 
issue  will  stay  GOD  knows.  You  know  how  near  to  an  end  it  hath 
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brought  that  family;  and  as  I  told  Mr.  Hugh  Sueyd,  I  feared 
it  was  a  worm  in  his  estate,  for  it  was  travelling  apace.  Dieul- 
acres  was  given  to  the  Bagnals,  which,  like  a  mushroom,  rose  on 
a  sudden,  and  vanished  as  soon  in  the  first  generation.  Anthony 
Rudyard  has  the  Seyte,1  and,  as  I  take  it,  he  is  issucless.  Jolley 
has  Lceke  and  some  other  things  :  how  long  it  will  stay  there, 
GOD  knows.  Calwich  is  the  next  in  order,  bought  by  Sir  llichard 
Fleetwood's  grandfather :  how  unhappily  it  prospered  with  the 
grandson,  you  have  seen  ;  and  the  children  of  that  family  have 
been  unfortunate. 

"  Roucester  was  granted  to  Thomas2  Trentham,  whose  son 
Francis,  soon  after,  so  settled  it,  that  he  nor  any  of  his  sons 
could  alienate  it,  which,  if  any  of  them  had  had  power  to  have 
done,  it  had  been  gone  ;  and  now  it  is  got  into  a  strange  family, 
where  it  is  believed  it  will  not  stay  half  another  age. 

"  Croxden  is  next,  which  one  of  the  Fuljambs  had,  and  died  a 
beggar  in  a  barn,  after  he  had  sold  it  to  Sergeant  Harris,  who 
had  a  hopeful  son,  who  died  soon  after  the  purchase,  by  which 
it  came  into  a  strange  family. 

"  Tutbury  was  old  ]VIr.  Cavendish's,  the  common  bull  of  Derby 
shire  and  Staffordshire,  yet  died  issuelcss  :  that  still  continues 
in  his  name  ;  so  doth  Burton  :  but  the  son  of  him  that  purchased 
it  of  the  Crown  was  attainted  of  treason.  The  father  of  this 
Lord  Paget  repurchased  it  at  .£700  a-year  rent ;  and  this  has 
much  wasted  his  estate,  nobody  knows  how. 

"  Canwell,  you  know,  has  changed  its  master  twice  in  our  time. 
But  to  come  back  to  Trcuthani,  there  have  been  two  succes 
sive  owners,  who  are  both  like  to  die  issueless.  How  Stone 
hath  prospered,  both  in  the  Colliers'  and  Cromptons'  hands,  you 
have  and  will  see. 

"  Blythebury  hath  sped  no  better :  Sir  Thomas  has  stayed 
longest,  but  the  present  owner  most  unfortunate. 

"  To  conclude.  It  is  my  observation  that  the  owners  be 
come  bankrupts  and  sell,  or  else  die  without  issue  male,  whereby 
their  memories  perish.  I  wish  no  better  success  to  the  sacri 
legious  purchasers  of  this  age;  and  sure  the  same  GOD  That  has 
been  thus  just  in  His  own  cause,  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth, 
but  will  send  the  same  vengeance  after  it ;  for  lands  once  given 

1   [Q.  The  Leyes  ? — EJJD.]  '-'    [Tanner  says  Richard. — EDD.] 
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Deo  et  sanct(S  Ecclesice,  I  know  no  human  power  that  can  justly 
alien."- 

We  will  next  take  some  instances  from  Surrey,  relying  for 
authority  on  Manning's  history  of  that  county. 

I.  Waverley  Abbey  was  a  Cistercian    house,    valued  at   the 
Dissolution  at  £196  annual  income, 

Its  possessors  were,  1,  1537,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  who 
died  childless,  1543.  2,  Sir  Antony  Brown,  died  1548.  3, 
Sir  Antony  Brown,  his  son,  died  1592.  4,  Sir  Antony  Brown, 
his  son ;  who  sold  it  to,  5,  —  Coldham ;  who  left  it  to,  6, 
John  Coldham  ;  whose  heir,  7,  Richard  Coldham,  died  1639  ; 
leaving  it  to,  8,  llichard  Coldham.  It  passed  through,  9, 
(?)  to,  10,  William  Aislabee,  (ruined  in  the  South-sea  bubble,) 
who  died  1725.  11,  His  executors  sold  it  to,  12,  —  Child, 
who  left  it  to,  13,  Charles  Child,  who  sold  it  in  1747  to,  14, 
T.  0.  Hunter;  succeeded  in  1770  by,  15,  C.  0.  Hunter;  who 
sold  it,  1771,  to,  16,  Sir  Robert  Rich  ;  who  left  it  to,  17, 
Sir  Charles  Rich ;  who  dying  without  heirs  male,  it  passed  by  a 
daughter  to,  18,  the  Rev.  C.  Bostock,  who  sold  it,  1796,  to, 
19,  John  Poulett  Thomson.1 

In  these  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  find  nineteen  pos 
sessors  and  eight  families. 

II.  Chertsey    Abbey.      A    Benedictine    house,    valued     at 
£744. 

The  Abbey  house  was  granted,  in  1610,  by  the  crown,  to : 
1,  Dr.  John  Hammond,  who  left  it  to  his  son,  2,  the  cele 
brated,  but  much  persecuted,  Dr.  Henry  Hammond  :  it  passed 
through,  3,  (query,  whom  ?)  to,  4,  Sir  R.  Carew ;  from  him 
to,  5,  —  Or  by ;  from  him  to,  6,  Sir  C.  Orby,  who  sold  it  to,  7, 
Sir  Nicholas  AYayte,  son  of  the  regicide.  From,  8,  his  co 
heirs,  it  was  bought  by,  9,  —  Hinde,  a  brewer ;  who  left  it  to, 
10,  his  son;  who  sold  it  to,  11,  H.  Barvvcll;  he  left  it  to  his 
son,  12,  —  Barwell,  who  left  it  to,  13,  —  Fisher,  his  natural 
son,  a  private  soldier;  who  sold  it  in  1809,  to,  14,  a  stock 
broker,  who  pulled  it  down. 

1  [See  more  ou  this  gentleman's  history  at  the  end  of  our  notices  of  Surrey. 
\Ve  have  corrected  Manning's  account  from  private  information. — EDO.] 
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In  these  two  hundred  years  there  were  fourteen  possessors 
and  nine  families, 

III.  Battcrsea  Manor,  which  belonged  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
granted  in  1627  to  : 

\,  Sir  Oliver  St.  John,  of  a  family  tracing  its  ancestors  to  the 
Conquest.  He  died  childless,  1630 ;  being  succeeded  by,  2, 
Sir  John  St.  John  ;  and  he  by  his  grandson,  3,  Sir  John,  who 
died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  4,  5,  6,  7,  four  of  his 
uncles  successively,  who  all  died  childless.  8,  Sir  Walter  St. 
John,  died  1708.  9,  Sir  Henry  St.  John;  tried  for  and  con 
victed  of  the  murder  of  Sir  William  Estcourt,  never  pardoned, 
but  purchased  a  reprieve.  10,  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  the  notorious 
Lord  Bolingbroke.  11,  Frederick,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who 
sold  it  in  1703,  to,  12,  Earl  Spencer. 

In  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years,  twelve  possessors. 

IV.  Merton  Priory,  an  Augustinian  house.     Value  .£1039. 
Granted  1580,  to : 

1,  Gregory  Lovel.  2,  Nicholas  Zouch,  and  Thomas  Ware, 
who  sold  it,  1001,  to,  3,  Charles  Earl  of  Nottingham  ;  he  con 
veyed  it,  1004,  to,  4,  John  Spelmau  ;  and  he,  1006,  to,  5,  Sir 
Thomas  Cornwallisj  and  he,  1613,  to,  5,  Thomas  Mow  bray  ;  he 
to,  7,  Sir  Edward  Eellingham,  in  trust  for,  8,  Sir  Francis 
Clarke,  who  conveyed  it,  1624,  to,  9,  Rowland  Wilson;  who 
left  it  to,  10,  Samuel  Wilson  ;  who  sold  it  to,  11,  Ellis  Crispc  ; 
who  conveyed  it,  1668,  to,  12,  Thomas  Pepys ;  who  left  it  to, 
13,  Olivia  Pepys;  by  whose  marriage  it  came  to,  14,  Edward 
Smith ;  who  sold  it,  1696,  to,  15,  Susanna  St.  John  ;  and  she, 
1701,  to,  16,  William  Hubbald;  from  whom  it  passed  to,  17, 
his  creditors  ;  who  sold  it  to,  18,  William  Ashurst,  in  trust  for, 
19,  Sir  William  Phippard;  who  dying  1723,  left  it  to,  20,  his 
sons  as  tenants  in  common ;  and  they  all  dying  without  issue, 
it  came  by  marriage  to  R.  F.  Mansfield,  about  1780. 

In  two  hundred  years  we  have  twenty-one  possessors  and 
eighteen  families ;  the  estate  only  twice  descending  from  father 
to  son. 

V.  Shcne  Priory,  a  Carthusian  house.     Value  j£962. 
Granted  1540,  to : 
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1.  Edward  Earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset, 
beheaded  for  high  treason.  2,  Henry  Duke  of  Suffolk,  of  whom 
we  have  already  spoken.  Refounded  1557.  Redissolvecl  1559. 
3,  Perceval  Gunstou.  4,  Sir  T.  Gorges.  5,  James  Duke  of 
Lennox.  6,  Philip  Viscount  Lisle,  who  sold  it,  1663,  to,  7,  John 
Lord  Bellasyse.  8,  Robert  Ilowarth,  &c.,  in  trust  for,  9,  Sir 
William  Temple. 

In  one  hundred  and  forty  years,  nine  possessors,  and  nine 
families;  the  estate  never  descending  from  father  to  sou. 

VI.  Boddileys,    Southwark,  which  belonged  to  the   hospital 
of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury. 

In  the  first  thirty-six  years  after  its  lay  appropriation,  there 
were  ten  possessors,  and  nine  families  P 

VII.  Hambledon  Manor,  which  belonged  to  the  see  of  Canter 
bury. 

1,  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  beheaded.  2,  Queen  Catharine 
Parr,  3,  Cardinal  Pole.  4,  Sir  C.  Hatton.  5,  Sir  T.  Cecil. 
6,  Sir  E.  Cecil ;  married  twice,  but  had  no  son.  7,  Earl  of 
Holland,  beheaded.  8,  Adam  Baynes,  1650.  9,  General  Lam 
bert.  10,  The  Crown.  11,  George  Earl  of  Bristol.  12, 
Thomas  Duke  of  Leeds.  13,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  1711,  died 
without  heirs  male.  14,  Sir  T.  Janssen,  a  South  Sea  Director; 
this  estate,  with  others,  seized  in  1720,  by  act  of  parliament,  for 
the  relief  of  those  ruined  by  the  South  Sea  bubble.  15,  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  16,  John  Spencer.  17,  George 
John  Earl  Spencer,  died  1834. 

In  two  hundred  and  forty-three  years,  we  have  seventeen  pos 
sessors  and  fourteen  families ;  the  estate  only  twice  descending 
from  the  father  to  son. 

VIII.  The  Friary,  Guildford. 
Granted  1620,  to : 

1,  John  Earl  of  Annandale,    2,  James,  his  son,  who  sold  it  to, 
3,  James  Earl  of  Dirleton,  who  gave  it  to  his  daughter,  4,  Eli 
zabeth  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  at  whose   death,   1659,  it  passed 
to,      5,  Thomas  Dalmahoy,  her  second  husband,  who  sold  it  to, 
1   [See  Manning's  History,  iii.  500.] 
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6,,  Elizabeth  Colwall :  she  left  it  to,  7,  Arnold  Colwall,  and  he  to, 
8,  Daniel  Cohvall.  who  conveyed  it  to,  9,  T.  Gibson,  &c.,!,who 
sold  it  in  17.20,  to,  10.  J.  Russell,  &c.,  when  it  was  sold  in 
moieties. 

Ten  possessors  in  a  hundred  years ;  six  families. 

Hence  we  proceed  to  Gloucestershire ;  deriving  out-  materials 
from  Atkyns's  and  Rudder's  Histories. 

I.  In  Gloucester,  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  S.  Peter  (value 
.£194(5,  equalling-,  perhaps,  all  things   considered,   .£150.000  of 
the  present  currency,  and  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  England,)  and 
the  Augustinian  Priory  of  S.  Oswald  (.£90)  were  suppressed,  as 
well  as  other  less   important  foundations ;  and  thirteen   other 
parcels  of  Abbey  lands  came  into  lay  hands.      Remembering  this 
fearful  sacrilege,  it   is   somewhat  remarkable,   one  hundred  and 
sixty  years    later,  to   read  the  following    account  : — "  The  city 
hath  no  nobleman;  no  knights;    of  esquires,  so  to  be  entitled, 
not  four  :  of  gentlemen,  of  any  proportionable  living,  not  six : 
freeholders,  not  fifty."1 

II.  Iron  Acton.     The  Pointzes,  a  very  ancient  county  family, 
were   settled    in   this   place.      In   the   fifteenth    generation,    Sir 
Nicholas  Pointz  acquired  (1542)  certain  tenements  belonging  to 
the  Abbey  of  Kingswood,   and   lying  in  this  parish ;  and   the 
family  of  Pointz  became  extinct  in  the  nineteenth  generation. 

III.  Aveniny,  which  belonged  to  Sion  House,  was  granted  in 
1542  to  Andrews  Lord  Windsor.     He  died  next  year;  and  the 
family  became   extinct  a   century  after  they  had  meddled  with 
Church  property,  namely,  in  1642. 

IV.  Barnsley.     Lands  here,  belonging  to  Lanthony  Priory, 
were  granted  in  1539,  to  William  Earl  of  Southampton.     The 
family  became  extinct  in  1543. 

V.  The   history  of  the  Bcrkelcys  is  highly  instructive.     No 
family,    except    the    royal    family,    founded    so    many   Abbeys. 
Among  other  things,  we  are  indebted  to  it  for  the  lands  which 
support  the  Bishopric  of  Bristol.     Its  power  and  influence,  up 

1  Atkyns,  p.  6J. 
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to  the  Reformation,  for  seventeen  generations,  is  well  known. 
Henry  Lord  Berkeley,  in  the  eighteenth,  acquired  Church  pro 
perty.  What  followed  ?  "  Maurice,  this  Lord's  uncle,  bore  u 
hate  to  his  sister-in-law,  the  dowager,  and  came with  de 
sign  to  burn  down  the  house  ;  but  it  happened  that  there  was  a 
party  of  deer  stealers  in  the  park  at  the  same  time;  these 
frighted  one  another,  and  so  the  mischief  was  prevented." 
Again,  this  same  Henry  "  was  much  embroiled  in  lawsuits,"  and 
many  of  his  title-deeds  were  stolen  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  His 
son  Thomas  died  before  him.  The  eldest  son  of  George  Lord 
Berkeley  was  drowned  in  his  passage  to  France,  1641.  The 
unhappy  results  of  the  disputed  marriage  of  the  fifth  Earl,  and 
the  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords  against  the  claims  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  the  family  quarrels  of  the  Bcrkeleys,  are  well 
known.  Atkyns  says,  "  This  family  had  the  presentation  of 
above  twenty  abbeys  and  priories  ....  and  in  all  those  places 
were  daily  prayers  said  for  the  family ;  all  which  privileges 
were  lost  by  the  dissolution  of  abbeys." 

VI.  Charleton  Abbots.     The  tithes,  which  belonged  to  Winch- 
combe  Abbey,  as  well  as  those  of  Cow-Honeyborne,  were  granted 
to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  1547 ;    he  was  attainted  1549. 

VII.  Cirencester.     The  monastery   of   Black    Canons    of   S. 
Augustine,  founded  by  King  Henry  I.  in  1117,  in  honour  of  SS. 
Mary    and    James,  was  valued   at   the  dissolution,  at  £1051. 
Most   of  the  lands   in  the  parish    belonged  to  the  monastery. 
The  first  outbreak  in  the  great  rebellion    took   place  at  Ciren 
cester.     Lord  Chandos,  in  1641,  executing  the  commission  of 
array,  was  surrounded  by  a  mob,  and  compelled  to  sign  a  pro 
mise  that  he  would  never  be  engaged  in  that  office  again.     He 
fortunately  escaped  ;   but  the  rabble  cut  his  carriage  to  pieces  in 
revenge.     Cirencester  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times,  and 
garrisoned  both  for  the  King  and  the  rebels.     The  first  blood 
was  here  shed  in  the  revolution  of  1688.     Lord  Lovelace  was 
seized,  and  several  gentlemen  slain  on  both  sides. 

VIII.  Deerhurst.     A  small  priory,  founded  in  715,  by  Dodo, 
one  of  the  founders   of  Tewkesbury.     S.  Alphege  was  a  monk 
here;  and   S.  Edward  the  Confessor  enlarged  the  foundation. 
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Afterwards  the  lands  were  divided  between  Tewkesbury  and 
Fotheringhay  College.  These  lands  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  Lord  Deerhurst ;  the  family  became  extinct 
in  the  male  line  in  1719.  Of  this  family  was  Sir  John  Coventry, 
whose  mutilation  gave  rise  to  the  Coventry  Act. 

IX.  Driffield,  which  belonged  to  Cirencestcr,  was  granted  in 
1546  to  Sir  Humphrey  Brown,  who  died  in  1562  without  heirs 
male. 

X.  Dumbleton.     The  manor  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Abing- 
don.     It  was  granted,  in   1543,  to  Thomas  Lord  Audley  and 
Sir  Thomas  Pope.     Lord  Audley  died  1544,  and  his  title  became 
extinct  in  him.    The  wretched  history  of  the  Popes  has  been  more 
fully  told  in  writing  of  S.  Alban's ;  they  having  a  grant  of  much 
of  that  property- 
XL  Farmington.     The  manor  belonged  to  S.  Peter  of  Glou 
cester.     It  was  granted,  1541,  to  Michael  Ashticld;  he  died  the 
same  year ;  it  afterwards  belonged  to  Sir  Henry  Jones,  who  was 
slain  in  Flanders,  leaving  no  heirs  male. 

XII.  Oxley.     A  manor  belonging  to  Tewkesbury.     Granted, 
in  1552,  to  Lord  Clinton.     The  family  is  extinct  in  the  male  line. 

XIII.  Frocestcr,    which    belonged    to    S.    Peter,    Gloucester. 
Granted,  1552,  to  that  Duke  of  Somerset  who  was  beheaded  for 
high  treason.     It  afterwards  came  to  Sir  William  Doddington, 
who  died  without   heirs  male ;  then  to  Lord  Brooke,  who  was 
murdered  by  his  servant ;  afterwards  to  a  second  Lord  Brooke, 
the  church  spoiler,  who   was  almost  supernaturally  slain  before 
Lichfield  cathedral. 

XIV.  The  Rectory  of  Frocester  was  granted  to  Giles  Huntley. 
Sir  George  Huntley  "came  by  a  violent  death  in  the  park." 

XV.  Farmcot.    Certain  lands  here,  belonging  to  Hales  Abbey, 
were  granted  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  in  1547.    He  was 
attainted  1553;  and  the  family  became  extinct  in  1571. 
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XVI.  Minchin  Hampton.    It  was  given  to  the  Abbey  of  Wor 
cester  1061.     Roger  de  Ivory,  who  came  with  the  Conqueror, 
obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  himself.    He  afterwards  offended  King 
William,  and  had  to  fly  for  his  life.     His  lands  were  seized,  and 
given  first  to  the  nuns  of  Caen  ;  on  the  suppression  of  alien 
monasteries,  they  were  transferred  to  Sion  House.     At  the  Dis 
solution,  they  were  granted  to  that  Andrews  Lord  Windsor,  of 
whom  see  III. 

XVII.  Hartpury.     The  manor  was  given  to  the  nunnery  of 
Gloucester,  about  760,  before  the  house  was  made  a  Benedictine 
Monastery.     Having  been   dedicated   to    GOD'S    service    nearly 
800  years,  it   was   granted  to  the   Comptons,  a  then  powerful 
county  family,  now  extinct. 

XVIII.  Hawling  belonged  to  Winchelcombe  Abbey.     It  was 
granted,  1536,  to  Mr.   Harwood,  who  died  without  heirs  male, 
1546. 

XIX.  Hales.     A   Cistercian  house,  valued  at  £357.     It  was 
granted,  at  the   Dissolution,  to  Sir  Thomas  Seymour ;  see  VI. ; 
and  afterwards  came  to  the  Marquis  of  Northampton ;  see  XV. 

XX.  Kingswood.    A  Cistercian  house,  founded  by  the  Berkc- 
leys,   1139.     It  was  valued  at  £254.     There  is  an  old  Somer 
setshire  rhyme :  — 

"  Portman  and  Homer,  Windham  and  Thynne, 
When  the  Abbat  went  out,  they  came  in." 

Kingswood  fell  to  the  Thynnes.  There  was  a  failure  of  heirs 
male  twice;  and  of  this  family  was  Thomas  Thynne,  Esq.,  bar 
barously  murdered  in  his  carriage,  whose  monument  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  south  choir  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey.  See 
p.  42. 

XXI.  Lanthony.     A  house  of  Black  Canons,  valued  at  £748. 
Lanthony  the  first  was  founded  in  Wales  in  1108;  Lanthony 
the  second  near  Gloucester,  as  a  cell  to  the  first,  1136,  and 
made  the  principal  house  1483.     This  was  the  first  Abbey  sur- 
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rendered  in  Gloucestershire.  The  noble  tombs  of  the  great 
family  of  Bohun,  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lords  of  Brecknock,  arc 
now  heaps  of  rubbish  in  the  open  air,  says  Atkyns.  Among 
others  were  those  of  Margery  de  Bohun;  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
and  Eleanor  his  wife  ;  Henry  the  Good,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Maud 
his  wife,  and  Alice  their  daughter  ;  Humphrey,  the  fifth  Earl  of 
Hereford,  and  Maud  his  wife.  It  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur 
Porter,  whose  sou  died  without  heirs  male  ;  then  it  passed  to 
the  Scudamorcs,  who  lived  in  the  Prior's  House  ;  the  family  is 
now  extinct. 

XXII.  Loirj   Marston  belonged  to    Winchcombe.       It  was 
granted  in  J  566,  to  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester ;  his  miserable  end 
is  well  known. 

XXIII.  Newnham,    which    belonged    to    Flaxley.       Granted 
1555,  to  Henry  Lord  Stafford.     2,  Edward  Lord  Stafford.     3, 
(1605)  Edward  Lord  Stafford,  whose  son   died  before  him.     4, 
Henry  his   son,   who   died  unmarried,   1637.     Then,  5,  to  Sir 
William  Howard  Lord  Stafford,  in  old  age  beheaded  on  a  false 
accusation,  1678. 

XXIV.  Snowshill,  belonging  to  Winchcombe  Abbey.   Granted 
by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  the  family  became  ex 
tinct  1589. 

XXV.  Tewkesbury.     A  large  Benedictine  house,  mitred  and 
valued  at  €1595.     It  was  the  last  surrendered  in  Gloucestershire. 
It  had  the  patronage  of  twenty-one  rectories,  and  twenty-seven 
vicarages;  the  vestments,  which  were  sold,  brought  £194;  the 
plate   weighed   1,431   ounces,   the  lead  180  fodder ;    the  bells 
1 4,600 Ibs.     And  all  this  besides  jewels.     It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour  ;  sec  VI.  and  XIX. 

XXVI.  Winchelcombe.     A   mitred   Benedictine  house,  value 
.£759.     It  was  founded  by  Offa,  787 ;    and  much  enlarged  by 
King  Kenulph,  of  blessed  memory,  798.     It  was  granted  to  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  see  VI. :  and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
see  XV. 
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Colchester  S.  John's.  Granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Darcy.  Lt 
passed  to  Thomas  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  gave  it,  in  pay 
ment  of  a  debt,  to  F.  Gibson,  and  afterwards  forced  him  to  sell 
it  to  John  Lucas.  It  stayed  in  the  family  of  the  Lucases  till 
Sir  Charles  Lucas,  who  was  murdered  by  order  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
in  Colchester  castle-yard.  It  then  came  to  one  Walkeden,  an 

exile  with  King  James  II.;    then  to Bartlett;  then  to 

Currie,  a  scrivener ;  next  to  Styles  a  woollen  draper  :  then  to 
R.  Simmons,  deputy  cashier  of  the  South  Sea  Company,  and 
seized  for  the  debts  of  that  body ;  next  to  the  Rev.  E.  Arrow- 
smith,  who  dying,  it  appears,  without  heirs  male,  left  it  to  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robarts. 

Minster  in  Sheppey.  Granted  to,  I,1  Sir  William  Cheney  ; 
2,  Henry  Cheney,  Lord  Cheney  of  Tuddington  (family  extinct 
1587) ;  sold  to,  3,  Sir  T.  Hoby,  died  1596.  4,  Sir  E.  Hoby ; 
sold,  about  1614,  to,  5,  Gabriel  Livesey,  died  1618.  6,  Sir 
Michael  Livesey;  sold,  in  1623,  to,  7,  Sir  John  Hayward, 
died  without  issue,  in  1636,  and  left  the  estate  to  charitable 
purposes.  Seven  owners  and  four  families,  in  ninety-six  years. 

Faversham.  Granted  to,  1,  John  Wheler,  who,  in  1540, 
sold  it  to,  2,  Sir  T.  Cheney,  who,  in  1545,  sold  it  to,  3,  Tho 
mas  Arderne,  gentleman,  murdered  by  connivance  of  his  wife, 
Feb.  17,  1550.  4,  Margaret  Arderne,  married  Thomas  Brad- 
burne,  who  soon  died.  Passed  in  1576  to,  5,  Nicholas  Brad- 
burne,  who,  in  1581,  sold  it  to,  6,  Thomas  Straynsham  and 
others.  7,  George  Straynsham :  died  without  male  heirs.  8, 
-  Appleford.  9,  —  Appleford.  10,  E.  Appleford,  sold  it  to, 
11,  Sir  G.  Sondes,  created  Earl  of  Feversham;  died  without 
male  heirs.  12,  Catherine,  his  daughter,  married  Lewis  Earl 
of  Rockingham  ;  13,  Lewis  Earl  of  Rockingham,  his  grandson, 
died  without  issue  1746.  14,  Thomas  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
his  brother;  died  without  issue ;  family  extinct  1782.2  15,  Hon. 
Lewis  Monson  (Watson),  created,  1760,  Lord  Sondes. 

In  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  fifteen  possessors,  nine 
families. 

1  Hasted's  Kent,  ii.  648.  2  Hasted,  ii.  70o. 
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Leeds,  Kent.  Granted  to,  1,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  died 
1559.  2,  Sir  Warham  St.  Lcger ;  sold  in  1572,  to,  3,  Robert 
Hampden,  kc.,  who  sold  it  to,  4,  —  Norden,  who  sold  it  to, 
5,  F.  Colepepper,  who  resold  it  to,  6,  —  Norden,  who  sold  it 
to,  7,  William  Covert.  8,  William  Covert : —  sold  in  1609 
to,  9,  Sir  William  Meredith.  10,  William  .Meredith.  11, 
Sir  R.  Meredith.  12,  Sir  W.  Meredith,  died  without  heirs 
male.  13,  Sir  R.  Meredith,  his  brother,  died  without  heirs 
male.  14,  Sir  Roger  Meredith,  his  brother,  died  without  issue: 
family  extinct.  15,  Susannah  Meredith,  by  a  flaw  in  her  uncle's 
will,  enabled  to  leave  it  to,  1C,  William  Hooper,  who  possessed 
it  ten  months;  then  died,  and  left  it,  1758,  to,  17,  William 
Jumper.  18,  John  Calcraft,  died  1772.  19,  John  Calcraft.1 

In  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  nineteen  possessors,  nine 
families. 

Aylesford  Priori/,  Kent.  This  was  the  earliest  Carmelite 
house  in  England,  and  the  place  where  the  first  European  Chap 
ter  was  held,  in  1215. 

Granted  to,  1,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  who  died  the  year  fol 
lowing.  2,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  beheaded  1553.  Reverted  to 
the  Crown,  Granted  to,  3,  John  Scdlcy,  died  without  issue. 

4,  Sir    W.    Sedley,     his   brother.       5,   Sir    II.    Sedley,     died 
without   issue.     G,    Sir  W.    Sedley,  his   brother,   died   without 
issue.      [X.B.   Sir   Charles   Sedley,   his   brother,   the  notorious 
debauchee,  died  without  issue  male,  and  family  became  extinct.] 
7,   Sir  Peter  Ricaut.     8,  —  Ricaut,  who  sold  it,  in   1657,  to, 
9,  Caleb  Banks.      10,  John  Banks ;  his  two  sons  died  before 
him.      11,   Ileneage  Finch,    created   Earl  of  Aylcsford,   1G95; 
whose  descendants  possess  the  estate. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years,  twelve  possessors,  five  families. 

Kirkby"1  Beler,  Rutland.  Granted,  1555,  to,  1,  John,  Lord 
Grey.  Passed,  in  1575,  to,  2,  Brian  Cave.  3,  Ralph  Browne; 
sold  to,  4,  Thomas  Markham,  who  died  without  heirs  male. 

5,  Eli/.abeth,  his  daughter,  married  E.   Sheldon,  who  sold  it  to, 
G,  Erasmus  de  la  Fountaine.     His  house,   built  on  the  site  of 
the  priory,  burnt,   Feb.  25,   1G45.      7,  John  de  la   Fountaine, 

1   Hasted,  ii.   179.  2  Blore's  Rutland,  s.  n. 
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married  twice,  left  no  child.  8,  Anne  Meres.  9,  John  Mercs, 
died  without  children.  10,  Elizabeth  Peltus,  his  sister.  11, 
Thomas  Hayley,  her  nephew.  12,  —  Sanderson.  13,  —  San 
derson.  14,  Rev.  W.  Sanderson ;  exchanged  it  to,  15,  S.  C. 
Bedley,  died  without  children.  16,  Sedley  Buvdett,  his  nephew, 
drowned  (See  p.  43). 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  years,  sixteen  possessors,  twelve 
families. 

New  Shoreham,  Sussex.  Here  was  a  priory  of  Carmelite 
Friars,  founded  by  Sir  John  Mowbray.  Since  the  dissolution, 
Shoreham  has  lost  a  great  part  of  its  trade,  on  account  of  the 
deterioration  of  its  harbour,  from  the  river  Adur  having  altered 
its  course. 

In  the  north  transept  of  this  church  the  election  of  borough 
members  used  sacrilegiously  to  be  held.  The  borough,  for  its 
notorious  corruption,  was  forced  to  extend  its  franchise  to  the 
whole  Rape  of  Bramber. 

The  following  fragments  from  Sir  Henry  Spelinaii's  History 
of  Sacrilege,  may  appropriately  be  placed  here  : — 

"  Lodwick  Grevil,1  owner  of  Mickleton,  a  manor  belonging  to 
Eynsham  Abbey,  in  Oxfordshire,  had  two  sons,  whereof  Edward, 
the  younger,  shooting  a  piece,  by  chance  slew  his  elder  brother, 
and  thereby  succeeded  in  the  inheritance.  Lodwick  himself  in 
the year  of  Elizabeth,  standing  mute  upon  his  arraign 
ment,  for  poisoning  of ,  whose  will  he  had  counterfeited, 

was  pressed  to  death.  Edward,  afterwards  knighted,  mortgaged 

the  abbey  to Fisher,  a  skinner  of  London,  for  a  small  sum, 

and  growing  farther  in  with  him  by  borrowing,  and  use  upon 
use,  it  came  at  length  by  forfeiture  and  entanglement,  to  be 
Fisher's  absolutely  ;  and  Sir  Edward  Grevil  having  wasted  his 
whole  patrimony,  and  sold  some  part  thereof  in  Warwickshire 
to  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cranfield,  became  bailiff  to  the  Lord 
Treasurer  of  the  same  land.  Old  Fisher  put  over  the  abbey  to 
his  son  Sir  Edward  Fisher,  who  with  extreme  suits,  bribery,  &c., 
so  consumed  his  estate,  that  he  was  judged  to  be  eleven  thou- 

1  [This  passage,  in  the  original  edition,  makes  its  appearance  without  sense  or 
connection  after  the  account  of  Sherborne  Abbey. — EDD.] 

T2 
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sand  or  twelve  thousand  pounds  in  debt,  and  driven  to  sell  his 
great  lease  of  "\Yormgay,  Blackboroughj  and  Graudcourts  in 
Norfolk,  and  yet  liveth  in  fear  of  bailiffs,  &c.  12th  of  Oc 
tober,  1644.  E.i  relat,  Johan.  JJ^renham,  partim  Rob. 
Mordant.  Mil. 

"  Sir  Edward  Grevil  had  a  son,  that  breaking  his  leg  over  a 
stile,  died  ;  his  daughters  are  one  married  to  Sir  Arthur  In 
gram,  to  whom  he  sold  the  reversion  of  his  chief  seat  Milcote, 
^c.,  and  hath  a  hundred  pounds  per  annum  during  his  life,  and 
the  house. '' 

"  An  esquire  in  the  county  of  Derby,  by  name  Mr.  G. 
Thackcr,  who  had  the  tithes  of  three  villages,  Repton,  Ingleby, 
and  Forernark,  the  two  former  whereof  are  very  large,  and  in  the 
first  whereof  his  dwelling-house  stands  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
dissolved  Abbey,  (Repton  Abbey,)  allows  to  the  minister  about 
some  twelve  pounds  per  annum  for  his  pains  with,  and  care  over, 
so  large  a  congregation  as  Repton  itself  affords,  the  two  villages 
having  chapels  of  ease.  This  annual  salary  was  no  greater 
twelve  years  since  ;  but  whether  it  hath  since  augmented,  I 
know  not.1  This  gentleman  hath  not  at  any  time  either  by  any 
very  great  housekeeping,  or  by  any  other  payments  extraordi 
nary,  either  in  behalf  of  himself,  or  his  predecessors,  or  succes 
sors,  had  any  apparent  cause  of  decay  in  his  estate,  which  makes 
his  neighbours  to  wonder  how  or  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
at  this  time  lie  is  brought  so  low. 

"  In  the  county  aforesaid  is  a  village  called  Church-Gresly, 
where  once  was  a  religious  house.  To  this  parish  church  belong 
three  more  large  villages,  viz.,  Castle-Gresly,  Linton,  and 
Swadling-Coat,  and  some  other  Lordships.  The  tithes  to  all 
these  are  impropriate.  The  minister  who  serves  Gresly  church, 
whither  all  the  rest  (having  no  chapels)  weekly  repair,  used  to 
have  for  his  stipend  eight  pounds  per  annum,  and  I  doubt  it  is 
but  little  increased.2  The  tithes  were  challenged  by  two  impro- 
priators,  one  Mr.  Ketling,  and  the  other  Mr.  Wilmore.  I  am 
not  for  the  present  sure  whether  the  tithes  of  the  whole  parish 
were  challenged  by  either,  but  of  a  great  part  I  am  certain. 
Perhaps  there  might  be  a  third  impropriator  that  peaceably  en- 

1   [It  is  now  £\'23,  with  a  house. — EDD.]  -  [It  is  now  £  108. — EDD.] 
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joyed  some  part  of  these  tenths.  I  can  soon  learn.  These  two 
antagonists  had  many  bickerings,  and  quarrels,  and  frays  at 
several  harvests  in  taking  of  tithes,  which  was  sometimes  done 
vi  et  armis.  About  some  fourteen  years  since,  Mr.  Ketling  en 
couraged  his  servants  to  fight  stiffly  for  the  tithes.  Mr.  Wil- 
more  the  old  man,  and  his  eldest  son  Mr.  John  Wilmore,  both 
gentlemen,  did  so  likewise,  and  somewhat  more.  For  they  pro 
mised  their  servants  if  any  blood  was  shed,  or  lost  in  the  fray, 
to  bear  them  out  in  it.  The  next  day  they  fell  to  it  in  Swad- 
ling-Coat  Field,  and  one  of  Mr.  Ketling's  men,  by  name  Stop- 
ford,  was  slain.  Upon  this  both  Mr.  Wilmore  and  his  son 
were  committed  to  Derby  gaol,  and  at  the  assizes  (though  they 
expected  freedom,  and  thereupon  sent  to  their  wives  a  little 
before  to  make  provision,)  were  both  executed.  The  same  year 
(1619)  the  forementioned  Mr.  Thacker  was  sheriff  of  Derby 
shire."1 

Fuller  relates  in  his  Church  History  (book  vi.  p.  358)  on  the 
authority  of  "  that  skilful  antiquary  and  my  respected  kinsman 
Samuel  Roper,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  how  one  Thacker,  "  being 
possessed  of  Repingdon  Abbey,  in  Derbyshire,  alarmed  with  the 
news  that  Queen  Mary  had  set  up  these  Abbeys  again,  (and 
fearing  how  large  a  reach  such  a  precedent  might  have,)  upon  a 
Sunday,  (belike,  the  better  day  the  better  deed,)  called  together 
the  carpenters  and  masons  of  that  county,  and  plucked  down  in 
one  day,  (Churchwork  is  a  cripple  in  going  up,  but  rides  post  in 
coming  down,)  a  most  beautiful  church  belonging  thereunto, 
adding  he  would  destroy  the  nest,  for  fear  the  birds  should 
build  therein  again." 

We  have  just  noticed  Mr.  Godfrey  Thacker  of  Repingdon. 
Gilbert  Thacker,  the  last  male  of  this  family,  died  in  1712, 
leaving  an  only  daughter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Thacker,  who  died  in 
1728,  and  who  bequeathed  the  Priory  estate  to  Sir  Robert  Bur- 
dett,  bart.,  grandfather  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  bart.,  the  late 
proprietor. 

1  [The  above  fragment  is  preserved  by  Hearne  in  the  sixth  volume  of  his  edition 
of  Leland's  Itinerary,  p.  15.  He  calls  it  a  "  fragment  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman's 
History  and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,  communicated  to  me  by  my  reverend  and  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Francis  Giffard,  formerly  vicar  of  Patshull,  in  Staffordshire,  and 
afterwards  rector  of  Rushall,  in  Wilts."— EDD.] 
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Brought  on,  Leicestershire,  belonging  to  the  Prcmonstratensian 
Abbey  of  Croxton.  Granted  1593,  to:  1,  Sir  A.  Noel,  died 
1607.  2,  Sir  E.  Noel,  who  sold  it  about  1612,  to,  3,  George 
Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  assassinated  1628.  4,  George, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  (family  extinct,)  who  sold  it,  1670,  to, 
5,  Christopher,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  (family  extinct,)  who  sold 
it,  1687,  to,  6,  The  infamous  Lord  Jefferies,  who  died  a  pri 
soner  in  the  Tower.  7,  Sir  C.  Buncombe.  8,  Lord  Feversham, 
his  nephew;  thrice  married;  died  childless,  1763. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ;  eight  possessors  ;  six  fa 
milies. 

Powdcrham,  Devonshire.  The  history  of  this  place  is  a  speci 
men  of  the  fate  of  those  families  who  did  retain  possession  of 
Church  property.  The  motto  of  the  Courtenays  was  UBI 
LAPSUS  ?  qnn  FECI  ? 

1,  Sir  William  Courtcnay,  "  the  Great,"  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates  in  1512.  2,  Sir  William  Courtcnay,  the  grantee 
of  church  lands  in  and  about  Powderham,  had  a  son,  George, 
who  died  before  his  father.  His  son,  3,  William  Courtenay. 
succeeded,  and  was  slain  at  S.  Quentin,  1557.  His  son,  4, 
William  Courtenay,  not  only  spent  his  great  estate  in  Ireland, 
but  impaired  that  of  his  ancestors.  His  son,  5,  Francis  Cour 
tenay,  was  blind  some  time  before  his  death.  His  son,  6,  Wil 
liam  Courtenay,  when  a  middle-aged  man,  was  struck  with 
paralysis,  and  lingered  in  a  miserable  condition  many  years. 
Of  his  sons,  William  died  young ;  Francis  Edward  was  drowned  in 
the  Thames;  and  several  died  unbaptized.  William  Courtenay 
was  succeeded  by,  7,  Richard  Courtenay,  a  younger  son  ;  he, 
with  one  of  his  sons,  was  drowned  in  their  passage  to  Leghorn  ; 
another  son,  William,  drowned  in  the  Piava.  8,  Francis  Cour 
tenay.  9,  William  Courtenay.  10,  William,  died  ten  days 
after  being  created  Viscount  Courtenay,  (May  16,  1762.)  A 
brother  of  his  was  drowned  at  Torquay.  11,  William  Viscount 
Courtenay  had  thirteen  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  burnt  to 
death,  March  5,  1781  ;  and  one  son,  12,  William,  third  Vis 
count,  who  claimed  and  was  allowed  the  earldom  of  Devon. 
He  died  unmarried,  1835  ;  and  the  earldom  devolved  on, 
13,  William,  present  Earl. 
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S.  Edmund's  Bury,  Suffolk.  Granted,  February  14,  1560,  to, 
1,  John  Eyre;  sold,  March  1,  1560,  to,  2,  Thomas  Badby; 
in  1581,  to,  3,  — Blagge;  in  1592,  to,  4,  Sir  R.  Jermyn; 
in  1594,  to,  5,  Edward  Cope;  left,  in  (?),  to,  6,  Erasmus 
Cope;  sold,  in  1621,  to,  7,  Lord  Spencer  and  others ;  in  1625, 
to,  8,  Sir  G.  Hastings ;  in  1626,  to,  9,  Dorothy  Perkins, 
afterwards  married  to  —  Tyrrell ;  in  1664,  to,  10,  Roger 
Barnes;  in  1672,  to,  11,  John  Halls  ;  in  1780,  to,  12,  Major 
Park.  In  two  hundred  and  forty-four  years,  twelve  families, 

the  estate  never  descending  from  father  to  son.     Sold,  in , 

to,  13,  Sir  Jermyn  Davers;  left  to,  14,  S.  R.  Davers ;  to, 
15,  Lady  Davers;  in  1804,  to,  16,  Sir  C.  Davers,  in  whom, 
in  1806,  the  title  became  extinct. 

Cressing,  Essex.  A  Preceptory,  first  of  Templars,  then  of 
Hospitallers. 

1,  Sir  John  Smyth  bought  it  of  Henry  VIII.  Of  his  sons, 
Edward,  John,  William,  and  another  Edward,  died  without  male 
heirs.  2,  Thomas  Smyth,  who  left  it  to  his  son.  3,  Clement 
Smyth,  who  died  without  issue,  and  it  passed  to,  4,  Henry 
Smyth,  his  brother,  who  died  without  surviving  issue,  and  it 
passed  to  his  brother,  5,  William  Smyth,  who  died  without 
issue,  and  it  passed  to,  6,  Sir  Thomas  Smyth,  his  brother. 
From  thence,  through  the  Audleys  and  Tukes,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Davies ;  whose  eldest  son  shot  himself  in  the  Priory,  and  the 
estate  was  in  consequence  sold  by  the  family.  It  passed  to  the 
Olmiuses ;  the  family,  raised  to  the  Barony  of  Waltham,  became 
extinct  in  1787. 


Wanstead  belonged  first  to  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  then 
to  the  Bishops  of  London,  who  under-let  it  to  various  tenants. 
Before  the  dissolution,  it  was  for  many  years  in  the  possession 
(under  the  Bishops  of  London)  of  the  families  of  Hodiug  and 
Huntercombe.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  held  by  Sir  John 
Heron.  Giles,  his  son,  for  refusing  the  oath  of  supremacy,  was 
dispossessed.  Edward  VI.  granted  the  manor  to  Richard,  Lord 
Rich ;  his  son  Robert  alienated  it  to  the  '  great'  Earl  of  Leicester ; 
his  widow  married  Sir  Christopher  Blount,  and  took  Wanstead 
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with  her  to  him  ;  Sir  0.  Blount  alienated  it  to  Sir  G.  Carcw  in 
1589.  It  then  passed  to  Sir  Charles  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  died  in  1G06  without 
legitimate  issue,  lie  had  five  natural  children  by  Lady  liich 
during  her  husband's  life,  and  married  her.  Wanstead  then 
came  to  the  crown.  King  James  I.  gave  it  to  Sir  Henry  Mild- 
may  ;  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Holyday,  and 
settled  this  estate  on  her,  worth  then  ,£1000  per  annum.  He 
was  one  of  Charles  the  martyr's  judges,  and  therefore  the  estate 
was  confiscated  to  the  crown.  Charles  II.  gave  it  to  his  brother, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Brooks ;  but 
he,  being  involved  in  his  affairs,  tied  to  France  and  died  there. 
Of  his  heirs  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  a  merchant. 
lie  was  married  three  times,  and  had  several  children  :  some  of 
his  daughters  married  noblemen.  Two  sons  by  his  first  wife 
died  in  infancy.  His  son  Josiah,  by  the  second  wife,  was 
knighted  by  King  William  III.  and  died  childless;  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard,  who  married  Dorothy,  daughter 
of  John  Thynne,  and  grand-daughter  of  Francis  Tylney,  Esqs. 
and  had  three  sons.  He  was  made  baron  of  Newton  and  Vis 
count  Castlemaine ;  his  heirs  took  the  name  of  Tylney  :  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Earl  of  Tyluey  ;  he  died  childless. 
Wanstead  then  came  to  his  nephew,  Sir  James  Tyluey  Long, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  only  sou  James.  The  last  of  the 
family  in  lineal  descent  was  Miss  Tyluey  Long,  whose  sad  his 
tory  is  well  known.  She  married  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  now  Earl 
of  Mornington,  and  had  two  children,  the  elder  of  whom  inherits 
the  estate.  Wanstead  House, — the  glory  of  Epping  Forest,  and 
the  abode  of  Louis  XVIII.  during  a  part  of  his  exile  from  France, 
— is  no  more  ; — it  is  levelled  to  the  ground. — See  Morant's  and 
Wright's  Essex. 

Whalley.  This  was  granted  to  the  Asshetons.  Sir  Ralph 
Assheton,  in  1660,  pulled  down  part  of  the  church  and  steeple. 
He  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  brother,  who 
died  without  issue ;  and  he  by  a  second  brother,  who  also  died 
without  issue.  Hence  the  estate  came  to  his  sister's  son,  who 
left  daughters  only,  and  the  family  became  extinct. — Baines's 
Lancashire,  iii.  189. 
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Clerkenwcll.  Granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloncr.  His  son, 
Sir  Thomas,  seems  to  have  thought  lightly  of  the  matter ;  for 
he  caused  these  lines  to  be  inscribed  in  front  of  the  nunnery, 
which  he  occupied  as  his  house  ; — 

Casta  fides  superest,  velatae  tecta  sorores 

Ista  relegatac  deseruere  licet  : 
Nam  venerandus  Hymen  hie  vota  jugalia  servat, 

Vestalemque  focum  mente  fovere  studet. 

He  had  four  sons  :  Sir  William,  who  died  without  issue,  when 
the  baronetcy  became  extinct ;  Edward,  in  holy  orders,  who  died 
of  the  plague ;  Thomas,  who  was  one  of  the  regicides,  and  ex 
empted  in  the  act  of  oblivion,  shortly  after  which  he  died  ;  and 
James,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the  great  rebellion,  and  is 
said  to  have  poisoned  himself. 

Hurley,  Berks.  From  the  Howards  this  estate  passed  to 
the  Kempenfelts.  Admiral  Kempenfelt's  melancholy  death,  in 
the  Royal  George,  is  well  known. 

Monkton  Bretton,  Yorkshire,  granted  to  William  Blitheman. 
His  relative,  Jasper  Blithernan,  sold  it  to  George,  Earl  of  Shrews 
bury,  whose  four  sons  died  without  heirs  male.  The  estate  came 
to  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Talbot,  the  fourth  son,  who  married 
twice,  but  had  no  children. — Burton's  Monasticon,  99. 

Penmon,  Anglesea.  "  Nothing  whatever  is  known  in  the 
parish  relative  to  John  Moore,  to  whom  the  Priory  was  granted, 
neither  are  there  any  of  his  descendants  in  it.  Penmon  and 
Llanvaes  afterwards  became  the  property  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  White,  now  extinct,  and  were  purchased  by  the  late  Lord 
Bulkeley,  whose  line  is  also  extinct." — Information  received  from 
Penmon. 

Audley  End,  Essex.  "  The  miserable  termination  of  Lord  Aud- 
ley's  own  family,  we  shall  notice  in  Table  III.  The  descendants 
of  his  brother,  to  whom  he  left  very  considerable  property,  were 
seated  at  Bere  Church,  in  Essex,  where  the  family  became  ex 
tinct  by  the  death  of  Thomas  Audley,  who  died  in  very  reduced 
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circumstances.  The  first  Lord  Howard  of  Waldcn,  created  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  was  most  unfortunate  in  bis  wife  and  two  of  his  chil 
dren.  His  widow  was  compelled  to  abscond  for  fear  of  arrest. 
The  estate  has  been  subsequently  expensively  litigated." — Lord 
Braybrooke's  History  of  Audlcy  End,  pp.  23,  39. 

Lcominstcr.  "Granted,  1620,  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
assassinated  1628  ;  King  Charles  was  at  South  wick  Prior  ij  when 
he  heard  the  news.  His  son,  a  minor,  succeeded  in  1662  ;  great 
part  was  sold  for  debt  in  1675.  Major  Wildman,  the  notorious 
hypocrite,  purchased  the  estate;  in  1680  he  was  obliged  to  fiy 
the  country.  In  1693  Lord  Coningsby  had  it ;  he  left  two 
daughters.  The  first  died  without  issue,  the  second  had  only 
two  daughters." — Price's  Leominstcr. 

Kenilworth.  "The  site  of  the  monastery,  which  had  been 
given  by  King  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Andrew  Flamok,  a  courtier 
of  those  days,  descended  to  Sir  William  Flamok,  his  son  and 
heir,  who  died  seised  thereof,  July  11,  2  Eliz.,  leaving  Katherinc 
his  daughter  and  heir,  about  three  years  old,  afterwards  married 
to  John  Colburn,  of  Morton-Morrell,  in  this  county,  Esquire. 
\\  Inch  John,  having  bought  certain  horses,  stolen  out  of  the 
Earl's  stables  here  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  as  was  pretended,  was 
so  terrified  by  Leicester,  that  he  quitted  to  him  all  his  right 
therein  upon  easy  terms,  as  I  have  heard." — Due/dale's  War 
wickshire,  159. 

Warwick.  "  The  next  most  memorable  thing  relating  to  this 
place,  is  that  purchase  by  the  city,  made  in  34  Henry  VIII. 
from  the  Crown,  of  much  monastery  land  lying  in  and  near 
thereto for  the  sum  of  £1378.  10s."— Day  dale,  p.  95. 

"  To  so  low  an  ebb  did  their  trading  soon  after  grow 

that  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  to  seek  better  liveli 
hoods,  were  constrained  to  forsake  the  city ;  insomuch  as  in  3 
Kdward  VI.,  there  were  not  at  that  time  above  3000  inhabitants, 
whereas,  within  memory,  there  had  been  15,000." — Ibid.  p.  96. 

Slielford.  "  After  the  Priory  of  Shclford  had  Saxendale,  the 
provision  for  the  cure  was  little;  and  since  that  Priory  came  to 
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the  family  of  Stanhope,  with  which  it  yet  (1677 — that  branch 

of  the  family  is  now  extinct)  continueth,   they  had to 

swear  it  was  but  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  that  Saxendale  was  ever 
parish  to  Shelford :  and  so,  to  save  a  small  allowance,  they 
pulled  down  the  church,  and  some  of  the  few  inhabitants  now 
left  have  taken  up  stone  coffins,  and  do  still  use  them  as  troughs 
for  their  swine."  Thoroton's  Notts,  p.  146. 

"  The  house  [of  these  same  Stanhopes]  was  a  garrison  for  the 
King,  and  commanded  by  Colonel  Philip  Stanhope;  which 
being  taken  by  storm,  he  and  many  of  his  soldiers  were  therein 
slain,  and  the  house  afterwards  burned.  Ferdinando  Stanhope, 
his  brother,  was  slain  at  Bridgnorth,  while  doing  a  charitable 
action,  by  a  Parliament  soldier." — Ibid.  1  48. 

Bishop's  Itchington.  "  Thomas  Fisher,  secretary  to  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  being  as  greedy  of  Church  lands  as  other  courtiers 
in  those  days  were,  swallowed  divers  large  morsels,  of  which  this 
was  one ;  and,  indeed,  so  fair  a  bit,  as  that  he  was  loath  that  any 
should  share  with  him  therein  :  and,  therefore,  making  an  abso 
lute  depopulation  of  that  part  called  Nether  Itchington,  where 
the  church  stood,  (which  he  also  pulled  down  for  the  building  of 
a  large  manor-house  in  its  room,)  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
turned  the  name  of  it  from  Bishop's  Itchington  to  Fisher's  Itch 
ington  ....  But  how  such  sacrilegious  acquisitions  do  thrive, 
though  fenced  about  with  all  worldly  security  imaginable,  we 
have  manifold  examples,  whereof  this  is  one,  and  not  the  least 
observable ;  for  after  the  death  of  the  said  Thomas,  which  hap 
pened  in  20  Eliz.,  Edward,  his  son  and  heir,  making  a  shift  to 
consume  all  those  great  possessions  which  his  father  left  him, 
excepting  only  this  lordship,  and  dying  in  prison,  left  it  to  John, 
his  son  and  heir,  who  by  his  deed,  bearing  date  8th  Jac.  [I.] 
sold  it,"  &c.  Dugdale  then  traces  its  descent,  and  adds,  "  So 
that  the  third  generation  never  enjoyed  it  since  it  was  thus  aliened 
from  the  Bishopric." — p.  283. 

Caversfield,  (belonging  to  Bircester  Abbey,)  Bucks.  Granted 
154 — ,  to,  1,  John  Langstone;  he  died  without  issue,  1553. 
2,  Thomas  Moyle,  his  brother-in-law.  3,  In  1558,  Joan  Lang- 
stone,  who  conveyed  it  to,  4,  Robert  Hitchcock,  whose  claim 
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was  disputed  by  the  Moyles.  5,  —  Bedell.  6,  Moyle.  7, 
Thomas  Moyle  ;  died  1649,  it  seems,  without  issue.  8,  James 
Davenport;  sold  it,  1653,  to,  9,  Maximilian  Bard.  10,  Na 
thaniel  Bard,  his  son.  11,  Thomas  Bard.  12,  William  Vaux, 
who  held  it  in  1735. 

In  one  hundred  and  ninety  years,  twelve  possessors,  seven 
families. —  Willis's  Buckingham,  p.  166. 

Canwell,  Staffordshire.  "  It  was  purchased  by  John  Vesey, 
alias  Ilarman,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  John  Harman,  son  of  the 
Bishop's  brother,  was  found  his  heir,  who,  it  should  seem,  en 
joyed  it  to  6  Eliz.,  and  left  it  to  Sibil,  his  daughter  and  heir, 
being  an  infant  of  six  years  of  age.  In  this  last  age  Sir  John 
Pershall  bought  it,  and  gave  it  to  Sir  William  Pershall,  his 
youngest  son,  who,  not  long  after,  sold  it  to  Sir  Fr.  Lawley, 
after  he  had  filled  it  with  incumbrances ;  and  likewise  sold 
all  the  rest  of  his  estates,  and  became  as  bad  as  a  beggar, 
if  not  worse." — Erdcswickc  :  quoted  in  Shaw's  History  of  Staf 
fordshire. 

Ashey,  Isle  of  Wight.  A  cell  to  Whorley,  in  Hants.  Granted 
to  Giles  Worsley.  ITis  son  died  a  minor  shortly  after  his  father. 
The  half-brother  and  the  heir-at-law  were  involved  in  a  lawsuit, 
and  so  the  property  passed  from  the  family. 

Cardigan  Priory  "  belonged,  in  1666,  to  James  Phillips,  one 
that  had  the  fortune  to  be  in  with  all  times,  and  thrived  by  none. 
He  married  thrice,  and  left  one  daughter  only." — Cambrian 
Register,  1795.  (167.) 

Instances  of  the  misery  which  has  attached  itself  to  the  pos 
sessors  of  this  house,  are  to  be  found  in  its  sale  for  debt,  by 
Thomas  Prysc,  in  1744;  and  in  the  destruction  of  the  magnifi 
cent  Ilafod  Library,  the  property  of  Thomas  Johnes,  the  posses 
sor  of  Cardigan. 

Rock-lane  Chapel,  Exeter,  "  was  pulled  down  by  a  person  who 
built  several  tenements  with  the  materials ;  but  no  inhabitant 
of  these  houses  hath  prospered,  either  in  body  or  purse." — Pol- 
whele's  Devon,  p.  21. 
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Coplestone  Chapel  "  was  a  large  building,  pulled  down  by  Sir 
John  Coplestone,  and  the  materials  sold  to  a  blacksmith  and 
others." — Ibid.  p.  36.  "  This  manor  of  Coplestone  is  now  di 
vided  into  several  little  farms ;  and  scarcely  are  there  any  re 
mains  at  present  of  a  mansion-house,  heretofore  so  noted  for  one 
of  the  first  in  the  country." — Ibid.  p.  35. 

"  The  heir  male  of  this  stock  was  a  hopeful  young  gentleman, 
who,  lately  dying  issuelcss,  has  left  his  lands  unto  his  two  sis 
ters,  married  into  the  families  of  Bampfylde  and  Elford."- 
Ibid.  "  From  the  former  stock  came  Colonel  Hugh  Bampfylde, 
who,  riding  swiftly  down  a  hill,  his  horse  tripped,  and  threw 
him  with  such  violence  that  he  fractured  his  skull.  '  Before 
which  fatal  end/  says  Prince,  '  there  were  observed  some  un 
usual  foreboding  circumstances/  " — Ibid,  p.  125.  "  His  son, 
Sir  —  Coplestone,  making  a  visit  to  his  son's  relict,  said,  as  soon 
as  he  entered  the  house,  that  he  should  never  more  go  thence 
alive, — which  accordingly  happened." — Ibid. 

Ferryton  Bridge.  "  There  was  a  chapel  here,  profaned  by  a 
blacksmith.  Not  long  since  his  son,  a  very  promising  young 
man,  fell  down  dead  in  S.  Mary  Ottery  churchyard;  and  a 
greater  number  of  people  have  been  drowned  at  that  water  than 
at  any  other  place  in  Devon." — Polwhele's  Devon,  p.  276. 

Upham.  A  land  belonging  to  Glastonbury,  granted  to  the 
Drakes.  Sir  B.  Drake,  for  giving  the  celebrated  Francis  Drake 
a  box  on  the  ear  within  the  precincts  of  the  court,  was  disgraced. 
Sir  John  Drake  rebuilt  his  house,  ruined  in  the  civil  wars  : 
"  But  he  lived,"  says  Polvvhele,  "  but  a  short  time  to  enjoy  that 
pleasant  place," — and  the  family  became  extinct  in  1736. 

Luppit.  Also  Abbey  lands ;  they  were  in  the  Carews.  Sir 
G.  Carew,  the  grantee,  sunk  in  harbour  at  Portsmouth  in  his 
ship  the  Mary  Rose,  in  1546,  and  left  no  issue. 

DunfermUne.  A  Benedictine  Abbey  in  Fife.  The  commen- 
dator  at  the  Reformation  was  Secretary  Pitcairn,  who  was  also 
Archdeacon  of  S.  Andrew's.  He  joined  the  reformers,  and  se 
cured  his  temporalities.  For  the  part  he  took  in  the  "  Raid  of 
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Ruthven/'  he  was  denounced  rebel,  and  banished  the  country. 
The  next  who  obtained  the  revenues  of  Dunfermline  was  Patrick, 
master  of  Gray,  the  twelfth  of  a  family  succession.  lie  was 
banished  in  1587;  his  son  Andrew  was  also  banished,  and  left 
no  surviving  male  issue.  George,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Iluntly,  was 
(.lie  next  who  got  the  Abbey;  his  son  was  executed  at  Edinburgh, 
and  It  is  son  killed  at  the  battle  of  Alford  in  1645,  leaving  no 
family.  Alexander  Seton,  Lord  Fyvie,  President  of  the  Court 
of  Session,  (a  younger  son  of  the  fifth  Lord  Seton,)  was  created 
Earl  of  Dunfermline  by  James  VI.  in  1605.  He  only  got  part 
of  the  temporalities ;  but  he  was  commendator  besides  of  the 
rich  Abbey  of  Pluscardine,  in  Morayshire.  He  was  married 
three  times,  and  had  only  one  son,  whose  grand-nephew  and 
heir  was  forfeited,  and  died  childless.  The  other  individual  who 
shared  the  temporalities  of  Dunfermline,  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  Queen  of  James  VI.,  who  received  them  as  part  of  her 
marriage  settlement;  though  not  without  several  complaints 
from  pensioners,  who  alleged  that  they  were  thus  robbed  of  their 
incomes.  The  fate  of  the  Queen's  sjn,  Charles  I.,  (who,  by  the 
way,  was  born  in  the  Abbey,)  and  her  daughter  Elizabeth,  (the 
only  two  who  survived  out  of  seven  children,)  and  of  her  grand 
son  James  and  posterity,  need  not  be  told. 

Balmerino.  A  Cistercian  Abbey  in  Fife.  John  Hay,  Master 
of  Requests  to  Queen  Mary,  obtained  from  her  this  Abbey  in 
1565.  We  have  not  been  able  to  trace  his  history,  but  we  pre 
sume  the  Abbey  passed  to  the  Crown  under  the  "  Annexation 
Act "  of  1587  ;  for  in  1603  it  was  given  to  Sir  James  Elphinston, 
who  was  created  Lord  Balmerino.  lie  died  soon  after  of  a 
broken  heart.  His  descendant  Arthur,  was  executed  in  1746,  in 
whom  the  line  became  extinct.  The  Balmerino  family  were  also 
in  possession  of  Restalrig,  near  Edinburgh,  which  had  belonged 
to  a  religious  establishment  founded  by  James  III.,  for  a  Dean 
and  eight  Prebendaries. 

Pittcnweem.  An  Augustinian  Priory  in  Fife.  The  Lord 
James  Stuart  was  commendator  of  this  Priory  at  the  Reforma 
tion,  whose  conduct  and  fate  we  have  seen.  Before  his  death, 
he  gave  it  to  Sir  James  Balfour,  Governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
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(one  of  the  murderers  of  Darnley,)  as  the  price  of  receiving  over 
that  fortress  from  him.  Another  of  the  conditions  was,  that  Sir 
James's  son  Michael,  (afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,)  should  enjoy, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  a  pension  out  of  the  Priory  lands  of 
S.  Andrew's.  Sir  James  was  forfeited  in  1579,  and  Lord  Bur- 
leigh  left  only  one  daughter,  as  we  shall  see  under  the  head  of 
Cupar.  Next  we  find  this  Abbey  ratified  to  Captain  William 
Stewart  in  1592.  Frederick  Stewart,  his  son,  was  created  Lord 
Pittenweem  in  1609 ;  but  dying  without  issue,  the  title  and 
family  became  extinct. 

Lindores.  A  Tyronensian  Abbey  in  Fife.  The  last  Roman 
Catholic  Abbat  was  the  celebrated  John  Lesley,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ross.  It  is  probable  that,  owing  to  his  fidelity  to 
Queen  Mary,  James  VI.  permitted  him  to  retain  his  Abbey,  or 
a  portion  of  its  rents,  till  1592 ;  as  in  that  year  it  was  bestowed 
on  Sir  Patrick  Lesley,  second  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  who 
was  made  Lord  Lindores.  Balfour,  in  his  "  Annals/'  August 
12,  1640,  says  of  this  Lord: — "On  Sunday,  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  died  Patrick  Lord  Lindores.  He  was 
never  married,  but  he  had  sixty-seven  base  children,  sons  and 
daughters/'  His  brother  James  succeeded  him,  whose  grand 
son,  David,  died  childless. 

Inchcolm.  An  Augustinian  Priory  on  the  Forth.  In  1581 
the  grant  of  this  Priory  is  ratified  to  Henry  Stewart,  son  of  Sir 
James  Stewart  of  Donne.  In  1611  James  VI.  created  him 
Lord  S.  Colme.  He  had  only  one  son,  who  entered  the  ser 
vice  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  died  without  children. 

Culross,  A  Cistercian  Abbey  on  the  Forth.  Alexander  Col- 
ville  was  commendator  in  1584.  His  son  John  succeeded;  who, 
having  no  family,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  Sir  James 
Colville,  who  was  made  Lord  Colville  in  1609.  His  grandson 
James,  second  Lord  Colville,  died  issueless  in  1640. 

Cupar.  A  Cistercian  Abbey  in  Angus.  The  last  Roman 
Catholic  Abbat  was  Donald  Campbell,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyll.  He  joined  the  Reformers,  kept  his  abbey,  and 
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died  (unmarried,  we  believe)  in  1562. l  One  Leonard  Leslie 
succeeded,,  and  was  forfeited.  Next  we  find  that  Sir  Thomas 
Lyon  of  Auldbar,  second  son  of  the  seventh  Lord  of  Glammis, 
got  "  the  patronage,  advowson,  and  donation  of  the  parish  kirk 
of  Nether-Airley,  parsonage  and  vicarage  thereof,"  which  had 
belonged  to  this  Abbey.  This  Sir  Thomas  had  also  some 
monks'  portions  from  the  Abbey  lands  at  Arbroath.  He  had 
only  one  son,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Gladstones,  Archbishop 
of  S.  Andrew's,  and  died  without  issue.  In  1569,  Sir  Michael 
Balfour,  afterwards  Lord  Burleigh,  (the  ninth  of  a  lineal  de 
scent,)  obtained  the  lands  of  Cupar.  He  left  only  a  daughter, 
through  whom  the  title  was  allowed  to  be  continued  till  it  ex 
pired.  In  1607,  James  VI.  made  Lord  Elphinstone  (second 
son  of  Lord  Balmerino)  Lord  Cupar,  with  the  temporalities  of 
the  Abbey.  He  married  twice,  but  died  in  1669  without  issue. 
The  property  was  then  granted  to  his  nephew  John,  Lord  Bal 
merino,  of  whose  family  see  below. 

Arbroath.  A  Tyronensian  Abbey  in  Angus.  Lord  John 
Hamilton,  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Chatelherault,  got  this 
Abbey  at  the  Reformation.  In  1579  he  was  forfeited  and 
banished.  William  Erskine,  one  of  the  Mar  family,  next  ob 
tained  the  Abbey,  who  was  forfeited  for  his  concern  in  the 
"  llaid  of  Iluthven"  in  1584.  The  first  Duke  of  Lennox  suc 
ceeded,  concerning  whose  family  see  under  the  head  of  "  Priory 
of  S.  Andrew's."  In  1606,  the  above  Lord  John  Hamilton  was 
restored,  and  his  son  created  Marquis  of  Hamilton  and  Lord 
Arbroath.  His  son,  the  first  Duke  of  Hamilton,  was  executed 
in  London  in  1649,  leaving  no  surviving  son.  The  Earl  of  Dy- 
sart  next  obtained  the  property,  who  sold  it,  together  with  the 
patronage  of  thirty-four  churches,  to  Mr.  Maule  of  Panmure. 
This  Earl  left  no  male  issue.  Mr.  Maule  took  part  in  the 
Rebellion  of  1715,  and  was  forfeited.  His  son  William  bought 
back  the  property,  but  died  unmarried  in  1782,  leaving  it  to  a 
nephew  who  is  still  alive. 

1  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cupar-Angus  to  this  day,  that 
this  Donald  Campbell,  in  the  true  spirit  of  clanship,  invited  a  number  of  his  re 
lations  from  Argyllshire  to  come  and  settle  on  his  monastic  lands,  which  he  let  out 
to  them  on  easy  terms.  Thus  the  vicinity  of  Cupar  was  soon  peopled  with  Camp 
bells  ;  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  proprietor  of  that  name  now  to  be  found  near  it ! 
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Scone.  An  Augustinian  Abbey  near  Perth.  Provost  James 
Halyburton,  of  Dundee,  a  friend  of  John  Knox,  had  a  pension 
out  of  this  Abbey,  as  a  reward  for  his  reforming  zeal ;  but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  trace  his  progeny,  if  he  had  any.  In 
1581,  James  VI.  made  the  first  Earl  of  Gowrie  (the  fifteenth 
of  a  family  descent)  commendator  of  Scone,  who  was  attainted 
and  executed  in  1584.  His  eldest  son  James  died  without 
issue;  and  the  latter' s  brother  John,  third  Earl  of  Gowrie,  who 
succeeded  to  Scone,  was  killed  in  the  Gowrie  conspiracy;  on 
which  occasion  the  whole  family  was  banished,  their  posterity 
denounced  and  disinherited  for  ever,  and  the  name  of  lluthven 
declared  to  be  abolished  in  Scotland.  Next,  Sir  David  Murray 
obtained  the  lands  of  Scone  and  Elcho,  (a  nunnery,)  together 
with  "ten  chalders  of  victual"  annually  from  the  Priory  of  S. 
Andrew's;  with  a  substitution,  failing  himself  and  heirs,  of  dif 
ferent  branches  of  his  family  and  their  heirs.  This  Sir  David 
died  without  issue.  Sir  Mungo  Murray,  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Tullibardine,  succeeded,  and  died  without  issue.  James 
Murray,  second  Earl  of  Annandale,  succeeded,  and  died  in  1658, 
without  issue;  thus  terminating  a  line  of  eighteen  descents. 
The  title  and  lands  then  went  to  William  Murray  of  Letterban- 
nathy,  who  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  proprietor. 

Lands  of  the  Knights  Templars  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Sir 
James  Sandilands,  then  Preceptor  of  that  order  in  Scotland,  and 
the  ninth  of  a  family  descent,  joined  the  Reformation,  obtained 
the  estates,  married,  and  was  created  Lord  Torphichen.  Leaving 
no  issue,  the  title  and  property  devolved  on  his  grand-nephew, 
James  Sandilands  of  Calper. 

Elcho.  A  Cistercian  Nunnery  in  Strathearn.  Lord  Scone, 
as  we  have  seen,  got  the  lands  of  this  religious  house  in  1605, 
and  died  issueless.  In  1628,  Sir  John  Wemyss  was  made  Lord 
Wemyss  of  Elcho.  His  only  son,  David,  was  married  three 
times,  but  left  no  surviving  male  issue. 

Inchaffery.  An  Augustiniau  Abbey  in  Strathearn.  The 
commendator  at  the  Reformation  was  Gordon,  Bishop  of  Gallo 
way  who,  like  most  other  prelates  of  that  period,  changed  with 
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the  times,  and  dropped  his  episcopacy  in  order  to  keep  his  church 
preferment,  lie  died  1579,  leaving  three  sons,  none  of  whom 
had  any  male  issue.  We  next  find  Alexander  Ruthven  com- 
mendator,  who  was  killed  in  the  conspiracy  of  Gowrie  in  1600. 
James  VI.  then  made  James  Drummond,  second  son  of  Lord 
Drummond,  commendator,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Maderty, 
afterwards  Viscount  Strathallan.  The  direct  line  failed  in  his 
grandson,  who  died  issueless,  in  1711.  The  property  then 
passed  to  the  sixth  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  whose  grandson  Thomas, 
the  eighth  Earl,  died  without  children,  in  1765. 

Sweetheart,  Galloway,  a  Cistercian  Abbey.  Sir  Robert  Spot- 
tiswood  (son  of  the  Archbishop)  got  it  from  Charles  I.  lie  was 
executed  by  the  Covenanters,  in  1646.  One  of  his  sons  was 
also  executed  by  them. 

S.  Giles,  Edinburgh.  John  Knox,  the  sacrilegious  Reformer, 
was  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  two  sons,  matricu 
lated  at  S.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  eight  days  after  their 
father's  death  in  1572.  "  It  appears,"  says  M'Crie,  Knox's 
biographer,  "  that  both  of  them  died  without  issue,  and  the 
family  became  extinct  in  the  male  line."  For,  by  his  second 
wife,  John  Knox  had  no  male  issue.  Knox  himself  is  buried  in 
the  highway,  and  the  very  spot  is  unknown.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  churchyard  of  S.  Giles,  Edinburgh,  which  soon 
after  was  converted  into,  and  still  remains,  a  paved  street. 

Hohjrood  House.  An  Augustinian  Abbey  in  Edinburgh. 
Lord  Robert  Stewart,  natural  son  of  James  V.,  was  Abbat  at 
the  Reformation.  He  joined  the  Reformers,  married,  and 
retained  his  temporalities.  He  exchanged  his  Abbey  with 
Bothwell,  Bishop  of  Orkney,  (also  a  love-lucre  reformer,)  for  the 
latter's  diocesan  lands  and  revenues  ;  and  was  created  Earl  of 
Orkney  in  1581.  His  eldest  son,  Patrick,  was  forfeited,  and 
executed  at  Edinburgh  in  1614,  leaving  no  issue.  John  Both- 
well,  a  son  of  the  Bishop's,  was  made  Lord  Holyrood-house  in 
1581.  In  1587  the  property  was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  under 
the  Annexation  Act.  In  1606,  James  VI.  restored  the  title  and 
lands  to  John  Bothwell  of  Alhammer,  another  son  of  the  Bishop's, 
whose  line  also  soon  became  extinct. 
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Kelso.  A  Tyronensian  Abbey  in  Teviotdale.  On  the  death, 
in  1558,  of  the  eldest  natural  son  of  James  V.,  who  was  abbat 
of  this  Monastery,  the  Queen-regent  bestowed  its  temporalities, 
with  those  of  Melrose,  on  her  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise; 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  drew  any  of  them.  Queen  Mary 
gave  these  two  abbacies  to  her  husband,  the  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
He  was  outlawed,  forfeited,  and  died  childless  in  1577,  thus 
ending  a  line  of  ten  successions.  In  1587,  we  find  Sir  John 
(afterwards  Lord)  Maitland  of  Thirlstane,  commendator,  the 
thirteenth  of  a  lineal  descent.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John,  father  of  the  well-known  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  left  no 
male  issue.  Meanwhile  the  Kelso  property  had  passed  to  the 
Crown  in  1592,  which,  in  1607,  erected  it  into  a  temporal  lord 
ship  in  favour  of  Lord  Roxburgh,  the  eleventh  of  lineal  suc 
cession.  The  same  nobleman  shared  largely  in  the  spoils  of 
Holyrood-house.  His  only  surviving  son,  Harry,  left  four 
daughters,  but  no  son. 

Haddington.  A  Cistercian  Nunnery  in  that  town.  Sir  W. 
Maitland  of  Lethington,  the  thirteenth  of  a  family  succession, 
had  some  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this  house,  but  which  were 
subsequently  taken  from  him  on  a  charge  of  treason;  after 
which  he  was  attainted,  and  ended  his  days  by  poison  in  1573. 
He  married  twice,  but  had  only  one  son,  who  died  childless. 
James  VI.  next  gave  the  lands  to  Sir  John  Ramsay,  in  1606, 
and  created  him  Viscount  Haddington.  He  married  twice,  but 
left  no  surviving  children,  in  consequence  of  which  the  family 
became  extinct.  In  1621  the  Nunnery  lands  were  bestowed  on 
John,  the  second  Lord  Thirlstane,  whose  male  line  ended  with 
his  son,  as  mentioned  above. 

Melrose.  A  Cistercian  Abbey  in  Teviotdale.  Queen  Mary 
gave  the  revenues  to  her  husband  Bothwell,  whose  fate  has  been 
mentioned.  Sir  W.  Maitland  of  Lethington  next  came  in  for  a 
considerable  share  of  them,  whose  destiny  we  have  noticed.  In 
1592,  Archibald,  grandson  of  the  sixth  Earl  of  Morton,  got  six 
monks'  annual  portions  from  the  same  source ;  but  we  have 
learnt  nothing  farther  concerning  this  pensioner.  In  1609  Sir 
John  Ramsay  was  made  Lord  Melrose  cum  Haddington,  whose 
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end  we  have  seen.  Finally,  Sir  Thomas  Hamilton,  who  had 
other  monastic  lands,  was  created  Lord  Melrose  in  1619.  His 
eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  blown  up  by  gunpowder  in  1640,  along 
with  a  brother  who  was  beside  him  ;  and  the  only  son  of  this 
Thomas  died  issueless. 


A  Cistercian  Nunnery  on  the  Tweed.  In  1621 
this  was  erected  into  a  temporal  barony  in  favour  of  Sir  John 
Hamilton,  third  son  of  the  above  Sir  Thomas,  Earl  of  Melrose. 
He  had  only  one  son,  who  died  without  issue. 

Jedburgh.  An  Augustinian  Abbey  in  Teviotdale.  One  An 
drew,  commendator  of  this  Abbey  in  1593,  complains  that,  owing 
to  the  number  of  pensions  and  monks'  portions  that  had  been 
granted  to  private  persons,  he  had  little  or  nothing  left  to  him 
self.  This  Andrew  had  also  the  Priory  of  llestcnnot  ;  but  who 
he  was,  and  what  became  of  him,  we  have  not  learnt.  In  1606 
Jedburgh  and  Coldingham  were  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship 
in  favour  of  Alexander,  first  Earl  of  Home,  who  was  the  fifteenth 
of  his  line.  lie  had  also  some  of  the  Abbey  lands  of  Kelso  and 
Lcsmahago.  His  only  son,  James,  was  twice  married,  but  had 
no  issue.  James  VI.  next  made  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Fernihurst, 
Lord  Jedburgh,  in  1622,  who  was  the  twelfth  of  a  lineal  family 
descent,  lie  died  without  surviving  issue.  His  brother  James 
succeeded,  whose  son,  the  third  lord,  left  no  issue.  The  title  and 
lands  then  passed  to  W.  Kcr  of  Ancrurn,  who  was  assassinated. 

Dryburgh  and  Cambuskenneth.  The  first  a  Prremonstraten- 
sian  Abbey  on  the  Tweed,  the  second  an  Augustinian  Abbey  on 
the  Forth.  John,  the  sixth  Earl  of  Mar,  was  the  first  lay  com 
mendator  of  these  two  Abbeys  after  the  Reformation.  He 
became  regent  of  Scotland,  and  died  in  1572,  "not  without  sus 
picion  of  poison."  David  Erskine  was  then  made  commendator 
of  Dryburgh,  and  Adam  Erskine,  his  cousin,  commendator  of 
Cambuskenneth.  They  were  both  forfeited  and  banished  in 
1572,  for  their  concern  in  the  "  Raid  of  Ruthven."  The  Abbeys 
were  then  annexed  to  the  Crown  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  both 
was,  in  1606,  erected  into  the  temporal  lordship  of  Cardross,  in 
favour  of  the  son  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Mar.  The  proprietor- 
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ship  of  these  lands  has  undergone  various  changes,  but  part  of 
them  still  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  who  is  the  descendant 
of  the  above  Lord  Cardross. 

Coldingham.  A  Benedictine  Abbey  in  Berwickshire.  Lord 
John  Stewart,  natural  son  of  James  V.,  was  prior  of  this  Abbey 
at  the  Reformation.1  Like  his  brothers  he  changed  with  the 
times,  kept  his  temporalities,  and  married.  His  eldest  son, 
Francis,  was  created  Earl  of  Bothwell,  but  was  outlawed  and 
forfeited.  The  Abbey  was  next  granted  to  John,  one  of  the 
Maitlands  of  Lethington,  who  were  all  forfeited  in  1751.  In 
1581,  Alexander,  son  of  Alexander  Home  of  Manderstone,  was 
made  commendator,  under  several  protests  from  persons  who 
had  previous  claims  upon  the  revenues.  Why  the  Abbey  should 
have  passed  from  the  family  we  are  not  aware;  but  in  1592  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Crown,  with  a  few  exceptions.  In  1606  it  was 
given,  along  with  Jedburgh,  to  Earl  Home ;  the  fate  of  whose 
family  we  have  seen  under  the  head  of  that  Abbey.  In  1621, 
John  Stewart,  son  of  the  forfeited  Earl  of  Bothwell  above  men 
tioned,  obtained  Coldingham ;  but  the  family  declined,  and 
soon  became  extinct. 

Newbottle.  A  Cistercian  Abbey  in  Midlothian.  Mark  Ker, 
son  of  Sir  Andrew  Ker  of  Cessford,  was  abbat  at  the  Reforma 
tion.  He  joined  the  Reformers,  was  made  perpetual  commen 
dator,  married,  and  had  a  son  Mark,  who  was  created  Lord 
Newbottle  and  Earl  of  Lothian.  His  eldest  son,  Robert,  died  in 
1624,  leaving  only  two  daughters. 

Elbottle.  A  Cistercian  Nunnery  on  the  Forth.  Charles  I. 
gave  this  to  Sir  James  Maxwell,  and  created  him  Earl  of  Dirleton 
and  Lord  Elbottle  in  1646.  He  left  only  two  daughters,  and 
thus  the  title  and  family  became  extinct. 

Church  Lands  of  Abernethy.     These  were  given  to  David,  the 

1  James  V.  drew  the  revenues  of  S.  Andrew's,  Holyrood-house,  Kelso,  and 
Coldingham,  during  the  minority  of  his  four  natural  sons.  He  left  no  surviving 
male  issue.  His  only  daughter  Mary,  and  her  son  James  VI.,  were  still  more 
contaminated  by  sacrilege  by  giving  away  so  many  Church-lands  to  lay  persons. 
The  final  fate  of  the  family  is  well  known. 
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ninth  Earl  of  Crawford,  in  1584.     lie  had  only  one  son,  who 
died  in  1G21,  without  issue. 

Priory  of  S.  Andrew's,  An  Augustinian  Monnstery  in  Fife. 
The  Lord  James  Stewart,  natural  son  of  James  V.,  was  the  last 
prior.  He  changed  with  the  times,  and  applied  a  large  portion 
of  the  revenues  of  S.  Andrew's  and  Pittenweem  to  his  own  use. 
lie  was  shot  at  Linlithgow  in  1571,  leaving  no  male  issue;  but 
his  earldom  of  Moray  was  allowed  to  go  to  one  of  his  daughters, 
who  married  a  Stewart.  The  next  commendator  of  the  Priory 
was  Robert  Stewart,  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  who  died  in 
1580,  without  children.  Next  to  him  was  his  nephew  Ludovick, 
second  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  was  married  three  times,  but  had 
no  issue.  The  property  then  passed  to  his  brother  Esme,  third 
Duke  of  Lennox,  whose  grandson  and  heir  died  unmarried  in 
1(500.  The  Priory  was  finally  annexed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
S.  Andrew's,  and  thus  shared  the  same  fate  with  the  other  Scot 
tish  sees,  which  we  shall  have  to  notice  afterwards. 

Portmoak.  An  Augustinian  Priory  on  Lochleven.  John 
Wynram,  the  Reformer,  was  made  commendator.  In  his  old 
age,  having  no  family,  though  married,  he  made  it  over  to  S. 
Leonard's  College,  S.  Andrew's,  on  the  condition  of  drawing  the 
income  during  his  life. 

"The  nunnery  of  Easebourn  or  Esscburn,  was  founded  about 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  John  Bohun,  baron  Midhurst,  for  a 
prioress  and  five  nuns  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Their  revenues 
were  small,  and  there  is  a  singular  variation  in  the  amounts 
stated,— by  Dugdale,  ,£29.  1C*.  7d.  •  by  Speed,  £4,7.  IBs.  9d. 
These  possessions,  with  the  site,  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII. 
A.D.  1537,  to  William,  Earl  of  Southampton,  including  the  de 
mesnes  of  the  priory,  the  manor  of  Worthing  in  Broadwater,  the 
rectory  of  Compton,  with  the  chapels  of  Midhurst,  Fernhurst,  and 
Lodsworth.  The  nunnery  house  and  remains  are  still  extensive, 
situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  Cowdray  Park.  It  retains 
the  dormitory  and  cells,  with  the  refectory,  the  windows  of  all 
which  were  uniformly  pointed,  but  which  are  now  walled  up ; 
which  alteration  took  place  when  Sir  David  Owen  converted  the 
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whole  into  a  dwelling-house.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained 
here  during  her  visit  at  Cowdray.  The  refectory  is  now  used 
as  a  barn ;  the  cloister  which  connected  the  house  with  the  south 
aisle  of  the  parish  church  (which  was  the  nuns'  chapel)  no  longer 
remains ;  and  the  aisle  afterwards  used  for  sepulture  is  ruinous 
and  roofless.  The  nuns  had  their  own  chaplain  and  heard  mass 
through  internal  windows  or  grates,  the  neglect  of  repairing 
which  was  exhibited  among  other  complaints  at  an  episcopal 
visitation.  (Bp.  Story,  1478.)  No  documents  furnish  a  list  of 
the  prioresses  in  succession, — the  following  names  only  have 
occurred: — In  1472,  Agnes  Tawke;  in  1521,  Joan  Sackfylde; 
in  1534,  Elizabeth  Sackville;  and  1535,  Margaret  Sackville, 
who  was  then  prioress,  and  resigned  the  convent  into  the  hands 
of  the  king's  visitors." 

The  above  is  verbatim  from  Dallaway ;  what  follows  is  gathered 
from  his  Genealogy  of  the  Montague  Family. 

Sir  William  Fitz  William,  who  was  created  Earl  of  South 
ampton,  by  Henry  VIII.,  A.D.  1537,  and  to  whom  the  same  king 
gave  the  nunnery  of  Eascbourne,  died  sine  prole,  A.D.  1542.  At 
his  death  the  estate  went  to  the  Montague  family,  the  Earl's 
father  having  married  Lucy,  fourth  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
John  Nevil,  Marquis  of  Montague.  This  lady  appears  to  have 
married  secondly  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  knt.,  by  whom  she  had 
Anthony,  who  became  the  heir  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  A.D. 
1542.  He  was  knighted  for  his  eminent  services  in  winning 
Morlaix,  in  Brittany.  Sir  Anthony  died  A.D.  1548,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Anthony,  who,  on  the  first  of  May, 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  and  Viscount  Montacute. 
His  only  son  and  heir  dying  in  his  lifetime,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  who  had  one  son,  Francis,  who  became  his 
heir,  and  six  daughters.  Francis  had  Anthony,  the  first-born, 
who  died  in  his  father's  life-time  unmarried ;  Francis,  Henry, 
and  Elizabeth. 

Francis,  the  eldest  surviving  son,  succeeded  to  the  title  and 
estates,  A.D.  1682,  and  died  sine  prole,  A.D.  1708. 

Henry,  his  brother,  became  heir.  He  had  six  daughters  and 
one  son,  Anthony,  who  succeeded  him  A.D.  1717. 

Anthony  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  died  at  Rouen, 
aged  one  year;  the  second,  Anthony,  became  his  heir  in  1767. 
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Anthony  died  in  1787,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

George  Samuel,  born  1769:  he  enjoyed  the  title  but  six 
years,  being  drowned  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  in  an  unfor 
tunate  attempt  to  descend  the  falls  of  Schaffhausen,  in  October, 
1793,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Sedley  Burdett,  who  shared  the 
same  fate.1  The  previous  month,  September  24th,  1793,  his 
splendid  residence  at  Cowdray,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  South 
ampton., — in  which,  A.D.  1591,  Queen  Elizabeth  had  been  en 
tertained, — with  its  noble  hall  and  chapel,  was  totally  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  remains  a  ruin  to  this  day.  Lord  Montague  lost 
his  life  before  the  news  of  this  calamity  could  reach  him,  and 
his  estates  passed  by  will  to  Elizabeth  Mary,  his  only  sister  and 
heiress,  wife  of  W.  S.  Poyntz,  Esq.  The  title  passed  to  another 
branch  of  the  family,  and  very  soon  became  extinct. 

Since  Dallaway's  history  was  published,  the  following  events 
have  occurred  to  the  holders  of  this  property. 

Mr.  Poyntz,  by  Elizabeth  Mary,  sister  and  heir  of  Viscount 
Montague,  had  two  sons,  twins,  and  three  daughters.  These 
ladies  arc  now  living;  the  two  sons  came  to  an  untimely  end, 
being  upset  in  a  boat  with  their  father  off  the  coast  of  Bognor. 
Mr.  Poyntz  was  hardly  saved — his  sons  both  perished;  and  con 
sequently  on  his  death,  two  or  three  years  since,  his  daughters 
succeeded  to  the  estate,  which  they  sold  to  its  present  possessor, 
the  Earl  of  Egmont,  who  is  sine  jtrole. 

If  'eat  Dean  Priori/,  Sussex.  Sir  —  Peachy,  citizen  of  London, 
purchased  the  estates  of  this  priory  and  its  site,  formerly  called 
Canon  Park,  and  by  act  of  parliament  had  it  enfranchised  from 
the  claims  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chichester.  In  1794, 
the  then  baronet  was  created  Baron  Selsey.  The  family  in  the 
male  line  became  extinct  in  1839;  on  which  the  estates  devolved 
on  the  honourable  Mrs.  V.  Ilarcourt,  who  has  no  issue.  The 
property  is  entailed  on  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  whose  in 
terest  in  it  is  already  disposed  of. 

Battle  Abbey,  Sussex.     This  place  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Websters  in  the  last  century.     Sir  Thomas  Webster,  first 
baronet,  had  issue  Sir  Whistler,  second  baronet,  who  was  mar- 
1  See  more  on  this  attempt,  p.  43. 
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tied,  but  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother,  Sir  God 
frey,  who  had  one  son,  Sir  Godfrey.  He  married  Elizabeth  Vassal; 
the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parliament, — he  committed 
suicide,  June  3,  1800,  and  the  Lady  married  Lord  Holland. 

Boxgrove  Priory,  Sussex.  It  is  in  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 
Charles,  fourth  duke,  had  issue,  besides  other  children,  Lord 
Henry  Lennox,  who  was  drowned  in  Port  Mahon.  His  grace 
died  in  Canada,  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  fox.  The  present  duke, 
besides  other  children,  had  issue  Lord  William  Lennox,  supposed 
to  be  lost  in  the  President  steam-ship. 

The  impropriation  of  Salehurst,  Sussex,  which  belonged  to  the 
abbey  of  Robertsbridge,  was  in  the  Peckhams. 

William  Peckham  died  April  5,  1679.  From  him  the  pro 
perty  descended  to  William  Peckham,  who  died  January  24, 
1765.  He  had  five  sons  and  two  daughters,  who  all  died  single, 
except  the  younger  daughter,  married  to  John  Micklethwait,  Esq. 
From  William  Peckham,  the  tithes  passed  to  his  son  George 
Peckham.  He  died  May  28,  1788,  and  was  succeeded  by  John 
Micklethwait,  son  to  the  before-named  John.  He,  dying  with 
out  issue,  devised  these,  with  other  estates,  to  his  nephew,  the 
present  Sir  S.  B.  Peckham-Micklethwait,  married  in  1809,  but 
without  issue.  Under  the  will  of  his  uncle,  the  estates  will  pass 
to  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Micklethwait,  a  bachelor.  It  appears  that 
from  1679  to  1845,  the  estates  have  only  twice  passed  in  the 
direct  line  of  descent.  The  abbey-lands  of  Robertsbridge  were, 
as  is  well  known,  sold  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  late  Sir  Godfrey 
Vassal- Webster,  father  of  the  present  baronet. 

The  family  of  Egremont,  lately  extinct,  is  a  strange  instance 
of  the  curse  of  Church  property.  The  last  earl  but  one  pos 
sessed  vast  estates  in  England  and  Ireland ;  but  he  left  all  that 
he  could  among  three  illegitimate  sons,  and  several  daughters. 
The  last  earl  was,  comparatively,  heir  to  but  little. 

Lands  of  Chertsey  Abbey.  Of  the  abbey-site  we  have  already 
spoken.  The  hundred  of  Chertsey  is  still  called  in  all  legal 
documents  "  Godsley,"  that  is  to  say,  GOD'S  Ley  or  Land,  from 
the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  land  contained  in  it  was  Church 
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property,  and  appertained  to  the  abbey.  The  estates  which 
seem  chiefly  to  possess  it  at  the  present  time  are  those  of  Botleys, 
Ottershaw,  S.  Ann's  Hill,  Simplemarsh,  and  Thorpe  Manor. 

Botleys.  This  Manor  was  purchased  by  the  Crown  in  1541, 
of  Sir  Robert  Cholmeley,  and  conferred  with  a  portion  of  the 
abbey-lands  upon  George  Salter  and  John  Williams,  by  James  I., 
May  22,  1610.  In  August,  the  same  year,  the  estate  was  con 
veyed  to  William  Garwaie  and  his  heirs.  This  family  becoming 
extinct,  it  was  bought  by  Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  whose  widow  sold 
it  (on  the  death  of  her  only  son)  to  Joseph  Mawbey,  Esq.,  who 
was  created  baronet  in  1765.  In  1761,  died  his  first-born 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  aged  twelve  days.  In  1766,  died  his 
second  son,  Onslow,  aged  six  months.  In  1770,  died  his  last- 
born  son,  Pratt,  aged  eight  years.  In  1775,  died  his  daughter 
Sophia,  aged  four  years.  In  1785,  died  his  daughter,  Emma, 
aged  ten  years.  In  1790,  died  Dame  Elizabeth  Mawbey,  wife 
of  Sir  Joseph.  In  1798,  died  Sir  Joseph,  leaving  issue  Joseph, 
who  succeeded  him  in  his  estate;  Emily,  who  died  1819,  aged 
twenty-nine,  unmarried;  Catharine,  who  died  without  issue; 
and  Mary,  who  died  1800.  Sir  Joseph  II.  left  one  daughter, 
who  is  married  to  J.  Brisco,  Esq.,  without  hope  of  heirs.  The 
present  possessor  is  —  Gosling,  Esq. 

Ottershaw,  The  first  mention  of  this  estate  after  the  dissolu 
tion  is  in  1540,  at  the  death  of  John  Bannister,  Esq.,  leaving 
one  daughter,  who  married  Owen  Bray,  Esq.,  of  Chobham,  and 
died  without  heirs  male.  It  now  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  yeo 
man,  named  Roake,  whose  son  married  Margaret  Porter,  of 
Woking,  in  1684,  and  died  in  1722,  without  issue.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother,  who  sold  it  the  same  year  to  Law 
Porter,  Esq.  This  gentleman  parted  with  it  to  Thomas  Wood- 
ford,  of  Threadneedle  Street,  who  in  1758  bequeathed  it  to  his 
son,  the  Rev.  W.  Woodford.  In  April,  1761,  he  sold  it  to 
Thomas  Sewell,  Esq.,  who  married,  1,  Catharine  Heath,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children;  2,  in  1773,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Sibthorpe,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  who  died  in  infancy.  He 
died  1784,  leaving  a  son,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Louth,  whom  he  divorced  in  1779,  before  his  father's  death. 
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He  having  no  children,  the  estate  was  sold  in  1795,  to  Edmund 
Boehm,  Esq.,  who  was  ruined  by  smuggling  1817.  It  then  fell 
to  Mr.  James  Bine,  afterwards  to  (Sir  —  and)  Lady  Wood, 
whose  son,  losing  his  fortune,  sold  it  to  —  Crawshaw,  Esq.,  the 
present  possessor. 

S.  Ann's  Hill.  This  estate  was  in  possession  of  the  Crown 
until  1728,  when  it  belonged  successively  to  Catharine  Barton, 
John  Barton,  and  Mary  Trevor,  spinster,  whose  family  after 
wards  surrendered  it  to  Lord  Charles  Spencer,  from  whom,  in 
1778,  it  fell  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  sold  it  to  Mrs. 
Armistead,  afterwards  wife  and  widow  of  Mr.  Fox.  Lord  Hol 
land  is  the  present  possessor. 

Simplemarsh.  In  1614,  this  estate  was  granted  by  the  Crown 
to  Francis  Morris  and  Francis  Philips,  who  sold  it  Richard  Tyl- 
ney,  Esq.,  in  1616.  It  afterwards  came  to  John  Tylney,  Vis 
count  Castlemaine,  who  sold  it  to  Aaron  Franks,  1737.  In 
1807,  it  was  again  sold  by  his  descendants  to  Mr.  Pembroke, 
attorney.  In  1810,  it  was  bought  by  George  Holme  Surnner, 
Esq.,  whose  son  possesses  it  at  the  present  time. 

Thorpe  Manor.  At  the  dissolution,  the  abbey-lands  in  the 
parish  of  Thorpe  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  until 
1590,  when  they  were  granted  by  Elizabeth  to  her  Latin  Secre 
tary,  Sir  John  Woolley.  His  only  son,  Sir  Francis  Woolley, 
succeeded  him,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- eight  without 
issue.  He  bequeathed  the  estate  to  his  cousin,  William  Minterne, 
who  also  died  without  heirs  male,  and  the  estate  by  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  Elizabeth  passed  to  Sir  Francis  Leigh,  bart.  It 
then,  by  default  of  heirs  male,  fell  to  Mary  and  Ann  Leigh,  who 
married  respectively  into  the  families  of  Spencer  and  Bennett, 
in  1731  and  1737.  Upon  a  consequent  division  of  the  estates, 
the  manor,  rectory,  and  abbey-lands,  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bennett  family,  with  whom  they  still  remain,  the  present  heir 
being  grandson  of  the  original  possessor  of  that  name. 

Newark  Priory.  The  temporalities  of  this  foundation  seem 
to  have  been  the  manors  of  Hertmere  (Godalming),  Puttenham, 
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and  Send;  besides  divers  other  small  farms,  still  in  possession 
of  the  Crown. 

Manor  of  Hertmcre.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Thomas  de 
Hertmere  conferred  this  estate  upon  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Newark.  In  the  year  1540,  Henry  VIII.  resolved  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  manor  of  Stanwell,  in  Middlesex,  the  property  of 
Lord  Windsor,  whose  ancestors  had  occupied  it  since  the  Nor 
man  conquest.  He  therefore  signified  to  the  baron  that  he  must 
surrender  his  estate,  and  offered  him  in  exchange  the  manor  of 
Hertmere,  late  in  the  possession  of  Newark.  Lord  Windsor, 
sorely  against  his  will,  was  compelled  to  obey,  and  in  the  year 
1549  his  family  was  totally  extinct.  Eustace  More  wras  the  next 
possessor,  who,  in  1556,  died  without  issue  ;  and  left  the  manor 
to  his  nephew,  Edward  More,  whose  family  shortly  becoming 
extinct,  it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown.  It  was  next  divided 
between  a  distant  relation  of  the  last  family  and  one  Anthony 
Gooch,  Esq.,  who  died  without  heirs.  The  estate  was  then 
united  under  Sir  Edward  More,  whose  only  child  died  in  infancy. 
It  was  afterwards  sold  to  —  Bennet,  Esq.,  and  in  default  of 
heirs  male,  it  passed  to  the  Earls  of  Salisbury,  one  of  whom  sold 
it  to  John  Richardson,  whose  son  occupied  it  in  1811. 

Manor  of  Send.  This  estate  wras  given  to  the  abbey  by  a 
deed  without  a  date,  by  William  de  Weston,  of  Papworth,  and 
after  the  dissolution  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  Anthony 
Brown,  1514.  He  died  in  1548,  and  the  estate  passed  rapidly 
through  the  hands  of  his  descendants  till  in  1674,  we  find 
Francis,  Viscount  Montague,  conveying  the  estates  to  certain 
trustees  for  the  payment  of  his  debts.  These  men  dying,  his 
affairs  became  very  much  confused  till  the  appointment  of  new 
trustees.  Of  these,  one  was  attainted  for  high  treason,  and  his 
estates  confiscated.  Meanwhile,  the  Montagues  appear  to  have 
become  extinct,  and  the  property  (being  confiscated  to  the  crown) 
was  granted  by  Queen  Anne  to  Henry  Arundel,  who  sold  it  to 
Sir  Richard  Onslow.  Two  branches  of  this  family  having  failed 
in  1776,  it  reverted  to  the  Earls  of  Onslow,  and  was  lately  sold 
to  Lord  Lovelace.  With  this  manor  have  passed  the  ruins  of 
the  priory. 

Manor  of  Puttenham.  Henry  VIII.  granted  this  part  of 
Newark  priory  to  Edward  Elrington  and  Humphrey  Metcalf, 
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but  nothing  more  appears  to  be  known  of  it  till  1627,  when  it 
belonged  to  William  Minterne.  In  1636  it  was  possessed  by 
the  Leighs,  and  passed  quickly  through  the  hands  of  six  gene 
rations,  when  the  family  becoming  involved,  it  was  mortgaged 
to  John  Kenrick,  Esq.,  who  retained  it  until  the  only  child  of 
the  last  Leigh,  a  daughter,  (who  married  J.  Jones,  Esq.,)  became 
re-possessed  of  it.  Her  husband  sold  it  to  James  Oglethorpe, 
Esq.,  in  1744,  who,  in  1761,  parted  with  it  to  Thomas  Parker. 
In  1775,  the  whole  was  sold  by  auction,  and  the  property  be 
came  separated.  The  manor-house  was  bought  by  Admiral 
Cornish,  who  died  without  heirs.  Richard  Sumner  is  the  pre 
sent  owner. 

Possessions  of  the  Abbey  of  Westminster,  in  Surrey.  Manor 
of  Claygate,  Thames  Ditton.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con 
fessor,  this  estate  was  granted  to  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  but 
by  whom  is  not  known.  At  the  dissolution,  it  was  granted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Heneage,  but  shortly  after  reverted  to  the  Crown. 
Edward  VI.  gave  it  to  John  Child,  Esq.,  who  soon  sold  it  to 
David  Vincent,  Esq.  He  died  in  1565,  leaving  it  to  his  son, 
who  died  childless.  The  lands  then  fell  to  his  sister,  married  to 
George  Evelyn.  Their  grandson  leaving  no  heirs  male,  the 
manor  wras  divided  between  his  two  daughters,  who  married 
respectively  Sir  Joseph  Alston  and  Sir  Stephen  Glyn.  They 
both  appear  to  have  died  childless.  The  whole  was  shortly 
purchased  by  Lord  Chancellor  King.  He  left  five  sons,  who  at 
his  death,  in  1734,  possessed  it  one  after  another,  and  left  no 
heirs  except  the  youngest,  who  died  in  1779,  leaving  an  only 
child,  whose  son  inherits  the  estate. 

Manor  of  Pirford.  By  the  surrender  of  the  abbey  of  West 
minster,  1539,  this  manor  became  vested  in  the  Crown;  and  by 
letters  patent  was,  in  1558,  granted  to  the  monastery  of  Shene, 
refounded  at  this  time.  This  being  also  dissolved  in  less  than 
a  year,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it  to 
Edward,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  but  in  less  than  six  years  after  his 
death  (which  happened  in  1584,)  we  find  it  in  possession  of 
John  Woolley,  Esq.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
William  More,  of  Losely,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  Francis. 
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He  was  knighted  in  1592,  and  died  in  1595.  He  left  only  one 
legitimate  child,  Francis,  who  succeeded  to  the  abbey-lands,  the 
greatest  part  of  his  remaining  property  falling  to  a  natural 
daughter.  This  son  died  without  issue  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  1610.  The  manor  then  fell  to  Sir  Arthur  Mainwaring, 
a  distant  relation,  who,  in  1635,  sold  it  to  llobert  Parkhurst, 
citizen  of  London.  This  gentleman  died  in  1636,  his  son  in 
1651,  his  grandson  in  1674,  whose  children  being  in  want  of 
money,  sold  it  to  Denzil  Onslow,  Esq.  Thomas  Onslow,  his  son, 
succeeded  him  in  1717,  and  was  twice  married;  but  had  issue 
by  neither  wife.  lie  dying  in  1721,  the  manor  of  Pirford  was 
occupied  by  his  second  wife  till  her  death  in  1729,  when  it 
passed  to  another  branch  of  the  family,  which  becoming  extinct 
with  the  next  heir,  it  descended  to  the  earls  of  Onslow,  the 
third  earl  being  the  present  possessor. 

Bindon,  Benedictine  House,  Dorsetshire.  Granted  to,  1, 
Thomas  Lord  Poynings,  married,  but  died  without  issue ;  in 
1546,  to,  2,  Thomas,  afterwards  Lord  Howard  of  Bindon  ;  in 
1582,  to,  3,  Henry  his  son,  died  without  male  issue;  in  1590, 
to,  4,  Thomas  his  brother,  died  without  issue;  in  1619,  to, 
5,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Suffolk  ;  in  1626,  to,  6,  Thcophilus  his 
son ;  in  1640,  to,  7,  James  his  son,  died  without  issue  male  ; 
in  1641,  sold  to,  8,  W.  Humphrey  Weld  ;  9,  sequestered;  in 
1685,  sold  to,  10,  William  Weld,  nephew  of  Humphrey;  in 
1698,  to,  11,  his  son  Humphrey;  in  1722,  to,  12,  his  sou 
Edward;  in  1761,  to,  13,  his  son  Edward. 

Shapwick,  Carthusian  House,  Dorsetshire.  Granted  in  1545, 
to,  1,  George  Rolle;  in  1546,  to,  2,  Robert  ftyves ;  to,  3, 
John  Ryves  ;  to,  4,  George  Ry ves ;  to,  5,  Thomas  Shovel ; 
to,  6,  George  Turberville;  to,  7,  J.  Gundry;  to,  8,  Wil 
liam  More;  to,  9,  John  Harding;  to,  10,  William  Fry;  to, 
11,  Henry  Banks. 

In  two  hundred  and  twelve  years,  only  twice  descended  from 
father  to  son. 

Dorchester,  Franciscan  Friary.  Granted,  1544,  to,  1,  Sir 
Edward  Packham  ;  to,  2,  Wriothesley  Earl  of  Southampton  ; 
to;  3,  John  Strangeman  ;  to,  4,  John  his  son ;  to,  5,  < 
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Harben ;  circ.  1610,  to,  6,  Robert  Samways ;  1621,  to,  7, 
his  grandson  Bernard  Samways,  died  without  male  issue ; 
1645,  to,  8,  Sir  Francis  Ashley,  died  without  male  issue;  to, 
9,  Denzil  Lord  Holies,  who  by  three  marriages  had  only  one 
son  that  survived  him,  and  in  whose  grandson  the  family  be 
came  extinct ;  to,  10,  John  Earl  of  Clare,  died  without  issue  ; 
to,  11,  Thomas  Duke  of  Newcastle;  to,  12,  John  Browne. 

In  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  it  descended  once 
only  from  father  to  son. 

Cerne  Abbas,  Benedictine  Monastery,  Dorsetshire.  In  1539, 
to,  1,  Philip  Vanwelder ;  1564,  to,  2,  John  Fowler;  1574, 
to,  3,  John  Dudley,  &c. ;  1574,  to,  4,  Edmund  Downing, 
&c. ;  1612,  to,  5,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  died  young :  1618, 
to,  6,  Sir  Francis  Bacon  ;  1618,  to,  7,  Charles  Prince  of 
Wales ;  1628,  to,  8,  Edward  Ditchfield ;  1628,  to,  9,  City 

of  London  ; to,  10,  Sir  Thomas  Freke ;  1633,  to,  11, 

his  son  John  Freke,  who  appears  to  have  died  the  same  year ; 
1633,  to,  12,  his  son  John  Freke,  died  without  issue ;  1657, 
to,  13,  his  brother  Thomas  Freke,  died  without  issue ;  1698, 
to,  14,  Thomas  Pile,  in  whose  time  the  abbey-house  was  burnt 
down;  1702,  to,  15,  Thomas  Freke;  1714,  to,  16,  George 
Pitt  of  Strathfieldsay  :  to,  17,  his  son  George  Pitt. 

In  two  hundred  and  twenty  years,  the  estate  passed  only 
twice — we  might  almost  say  only  once — from  father  to  son. 

Guisborough  Priory,  Yorkshire.  The  lands  were  in  the  family 
of  Chaloner.  The  late  possessor  became  a  banker  at  York  and 
Leeds,  failed,  and  is  now  land-steward  to  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  in 
county  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

Rievaulx  Abbey.  The  property  of  this  once  noble  Cistercian 
abbey  and  the  adjoining  town  and  castle  of  Helmsley,  will  re 
main  a  monument  of  the  curse  on  spoilers  so  long  as  Pope's 
lines  exist,  beginning — 

"  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room," 


and  ending,- 


"  And  Helmsley,  noble  Buckingham's  delight, 
Slide  to  a  scrivener  or  a  city  knight." 
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Etwall  Manor,  Derbyshire,  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Beauval, 
in  Nottinghamshire.  The  appropriate  rectory  to  Welbeck 
Abbey,  in  the  same  county.  It  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Port, 
whose  son,  Sir  John,  died  without  heirs  male.  His  elder  daugh 
ter  brought  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Gerard,  whose  great  grandson,  Sir 
'William  Gerard,  sold  it  in  1641,  to  Sir  Edward  Mosley  ;  the 
family  is  extinct.  From  him  it  was  purchased,  1646,  by  Sir 
Samuel  Sleigh,  thrice  married,  but  left  only  one  daughter,  who 
married  Rowland  Cotton,  of  Bellaport,  in  Salop,  Esq.  The 
manor,  &c.,  are  now  vested  in  the  trustees  of  William  Cotton, 
Esq.,  a  lunatic. 

Chicksands  Priory,  Beds.  This  priory  has  brought  great 
misery  on  its  lay-occupants ;  but  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  enter 
into  the  particulars. 

Colder  Abbey,  Cumberland,  granted  to  Thomas  Leigh,  LL.D.; 
in  his  family  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Sir  Ferdinando  Leigh, 
who  sold  it  to  Sir  11.  Fletcher,  who  gave  it  in  marriage  with  his 
daughter  Barbara  to  Mr.  John  Patrickson,  whose  son  Richard 
Patrickson  sold  it  to  Mr.  Tiffin,  who  gave  it  to  his  grandson 
Joseph  Seahouse,  whose  daughter,  married  to  Captain  Irwin,  is 
in  possession  of  the  property.  Thus  it  seems  to  have  only  twice 
passed  from  father  to  sou. 

Catesby  Nunnery,  Northamptonshire.  On  the  extinction  of 
the  family  of  the  Onleys,  to  which  it  was  originally  granted,  it 
came  to  that  of  the  Parkhursts.  Charles  Parkhurst,  Esq.,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  the  last  of  the  name  ; 
he  had  one  son,  who  died  an  infant ;  and  the  property  came,  by 
a  daughter,  into  its  present  possessors,  the  Baxters.  The  pro 
prietors  of  Catesby  have,  within  the  last  hundred  years,  been 
two  or  three  times  in  the  Fleet.  Our  informant  speaks  of 
Catesby  as  "  this  unhappy  estate.-"  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
adjacent  estates,  Fawsley  and  Thuckburgh,  were  each  in  the 
family  of  its  present  possessor  for  several  generations  previous 
to  the  Reformation. 

Co/ton  Chapel,  near  Dawlish,  is  said  to  be  connected  with  a 
strange  tale  of  the  fate  of  sacrilege ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  re 
late  the  full  particulars. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

Of  Sacrileges  committed  under  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  Great 
Rebellion,  and  till  the  present  time. 

WE  will  now  leave  the  sacrilege  connected  with,  or  springing 
from  the  Dissolution  of  the  Abbeys, — and  will  proceed  very  briefly 
to  notice  a  few  particulars  respecting  that  committed  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  that  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  sacrilege  consisted  in  forced  exchanges  of 
Bishops'  lands,  and  by  keeping  sees  vacant,  that  the  revenues 
might  fall  to  the  Crown.  From  the  former  species  of  tyranny, 
Ely,  perhaps,  chiefly  suffered ;  from  the  latter,  Oxford.  Oxford, 
of  the  first  sixty-two  years  subsequent  to  its  erection  into  a 
Bishopric,  was  vacant  forty-two.  The  persons  who  appear  to 
have  profited  most  largely  from  these  acts  of  sacrilege,  were  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who  robbed  Ely,  after  having  long 
enjoyed  the  especial  favour  of  Elizabeth,  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
or  rather  of  fear,  on  her  re-demanding  a  sum  of  money  which 
she  had  lent  him,  and  which  he  was  unable  to  pay ;  leaving  no 
children,  he  adopted  Sir  William  Newport  as  his  heir,  who  also 
died  childless.  Then  the  estates  passed  to  Christopher  Hatton, 
a  godson  of  the  first ; — his  family  was  ennobled  by  Charles  I., 
but  became  extinct  in  1762. 

The  Earl  of  Leicester  ran  a  course  of  wickedness  almost  un 
paralleled  ;  extortions,  treacheries,  intrigues,  adulteries,  assassi 
nations,  rendered  it  infamous.  His  first  wife  he  caused  to  be 
murdered  ;  his  second  he  poisoned  ;  the  third  he  seduced,  and, 
having  poisoned  her  husband,  married  her.  He  died  cither  of  a 
broken  heart,  or,  as  some  say,  from  poison,  administered  by  his 
wife  and  her  paramour. 

x 
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The  miserable  end  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  is  too  well  known  to 
be  repeated. 

"  As  for  Sir  Henry  Scimour lie  was  afterwards  en- 
ducted  in  the  inanours  of  Marvell  and  Twyford,  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  dismembered  in  those  broken  times  from  the 
See  of  Winchester.  To  each  of  these  belonged  a  park  ....  the 
first  being  also  honoured  with  a  goodly  mansion-house,  belong 
ing  anciently  to  those  Bishops,  and  little  inferior  to  the  best  of 
the  wealthy  Bishoprics.  There  goes  a  story  that  the  Priest 
officiating  at  the  altar  in  the  church  of  Owslebury,  of  which 
parish  Marvell  was  a  part,  after  the  Mass  had  been  abolished  by 
the  King's  authority,  was  violently  dragged  thence  by  this  Sir 
Henry,  beaten  and  most  reproachfully  handled  by  him,  his  ser 
vants  universally  refusing  to  serve  him,  as  the  instruments  of 
his  rage  and  fury ;  and  that  the  poor  Priest  having  after  an 
opportunity  to  get  into  the  church,  did  openly  curse  the  said  Sir 
Henry  and  his  posterity,  with  bell,  book  and  candle,  according 
to  the  use  observed  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Which  whether  it 
were  so  or  not,  or  that  the  main  foundation  of  this  estate,  being 
laid  on  sacrilege,  could  promise  no  long  blessing  to  it,  certain 
it  is  that  his  posterity  are  brought  beneath  the  degree  of  poverty. 
For  having  three  nephews  [grandsons]  by  Sir  John  Seimour, 
his  only  son  ;  that  is  to  say,  Edward,  the  eldest,  Henry,  and 
Thomas,  younger  sons,  besides  several  daughters,  there  remains 
not  to  any  of  them  one  foot  of  land,  or  so  much  as  a  penny  of 
money  to  supply  their  necessities,  but  what  they  have  from  the 
munificence  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  or  the  charity  of  other 
well-disposed  people  which  have  affection  or  relation  to  them." 
— Hcylyn's  History  of  the  Reformation,  pp.  4,  5. 

Sir  Horatio  Palavicini  was  descended  from  a  famous  Genoese 
family.  He  left  Genoa,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  went  to  the 
Low  Countries,  and  thence  to  England.  Queen  Mary  employed 
him  to  collect  the  Papal  taxes ;  when  she  died,  he  had  a  very 
large  sum  of  money,  collected  for  this  purpose,  in  his  hands; 
this  he  most  wickedly  appropriated,  having  previously  abjured 
the  Roman  faith.  His  riches  were  immense  ;  the  fate  of  this 
kingdom  is  said  to  have  hung  upon  him.  He  lent  money  to 
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Queeu  Elizabeth,  for  which  he  exacted  an  enormous  interest. 
He  lived  at  Babraham,  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  married  twice, 
and  by  his  first  wife  had  one  son,  Edward,  who  to  please  his 
stepmother,  his  father's  second  wife,  was  declared  illegitimate, 
and  disinherited.  Henry,  his  eldest  son  by  his  second  wife, 
died  without  issue,  having  been  married  nine  years.  His  bro 
ther,  Sir  Toby  Palavicini,  inherited  the  estates,  and  also  the  im- 
propriation  of  Westacre  Abbey ;  he  also  purchased  part  of  Great 
and  Little  Shelford,  and  built  a  house  there,  which,  as  soon  as 
built,  he  sold  to  John  Gill,  of  Gillingham,  Esq.,  and  he  quickly 
squandered  the  rest  of  his  property  with  as  great  indifference  as 
his  father  had  procured  it  by  rapacity  and  sacrilege.  He  was 
obliged  to  sell  part  of  his  estate  in  1624,  to  pay  his  debts;  he 
,  soon  after  parted  with  the  impropriation  of  Westacre  to  Alder 
man  Busham,  and  then  estate  went  after  estate,  until  there  waa 
no  more  to  dispose  of:  and  then,  being  still  in  debt,  he  was 
committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  :  it  is  not  known  if  he  ever 
regained  his  liberty.  He  had  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  all 
of  whom  died  without  issue,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eldest,  very  young.  Sir  Horatio  had  also  a  daughter,  Baptina, 
who  married  Henry,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  uncle  of 
the  usurper,  and  had  issue  only  one  daughter,  who  died  when 
two  years  old.  Thus  we  see  that  in  the  second  generation,  the 
name  of  the  sacrilegious  Sir  Horatio  Palavicini,  once  so  famous 
in  England,  was  clean  put  out.  The  family  of  Palavicini,  which 
rose  so  rapidly  by  fraud  and  sacrilege,  is  now  unknown  in  Eng 
land.  The  seats  of  Babraham  and  Shelford  were  destroyed,  and  no 
traces  of  them  now  remain.  There  is  still  a  mansion  at  Babra 
ham,  but  not  that  of  the  Palavicinis.  Westacre,  and  Cranbrooke, 
and  Ilford,  are  gone  too.  All  the  vast  personality  was  dissipated 
before  the  estates. — (See  Noble's  History  of  the  Cromwells,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  180.) 

Let  us  next  consider  the  fate  of  the  Scottish  Bishoprics,  and 
of  those  who  plundered  them.  At  the  Reformation,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  Papal  incumbent,  whether  he  joined  the  Reformers  or 
not,  was  allowed  to  retain  two-thirds  of  his  benefice  during  his 
life,  the  other  third  being  divided  between  the  Royal  household 
and  the  Protestant  ministers.  After  the  restoration  of  Episco- 
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pacy,  the  Bishoprics  were  rightly  appropriated  ;  though  from 
various  causes,  shorn  considerably  of  their  former  wealth.  But 
to  make  up  for  this.,  in  some  measure,  the  smaller  ones  were 
augmented  from  time  to  time,  previous  to  the  Revolution,  by 
grants  of  some  of  the  monasteries  which  had  been  either  annexed 
to  the  Crown,  or  purchased  by  it  from  those  to  whom  they  had 
been  given.  These  monasteries  were,  S.  Andrew's,  Tungland, 
Whitehorn,  Dundrennan,  Monymusk,  Crossraguel,  Forne,  and 
perhaps  a  few  more. 

Archbishopric  of  S.  Andrew's.  After  the  death  of  the  Roinan- 
Catholic  Archbishop,  (Hamilton,)  the  regicide  James,  fourth 
Earl  of  Morton,  obtained  the  temporalities  of  the  sec.  He  suf 
fered  a  violent  death,  and  left  no  legitimate  male  issue  ;  thus 
terminating  a  family  line  of  ten  successions.  Next  to  him 
succeeded  Ludovic,  second  Duke  of  Lennox,  who  held  the  tem 
poralities  till  1606,  when  on  the  restoration  of  Episcopacy,  he 
gave  up  the  Archbishopric,  and  received  in  exchange  the  Priory 
of  S.  Andrew's,  which  was  nearly  of  equal  value.  lie  was 
married  three  times,  but  had  no  children.  During  the  rebellion, 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  were  bestowed  on  the  University  of 
the  city,  and  at  the  revolution  they  were  annexed  to  the  Crown. 

ArcJtbisJiopric  of  Glasyow.  The  above-mentioned  Duke  of 
Lennox  obtained  a  temporary  grant  of  this  sec  also, — his 
childless  fate  we  have  seen.  After  some  years  it  was  restored, 
though  much  dilapidated,  to  the  Roman-Catholic  Archbishop, 
James  Beaton,  then  in  Paris,  who  kept  it  till  his  death,  in  1603. 
It  then  passed  to  the  Church.  During  the  rebellion  it  was  given 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  finally  fell  to  the  Crown  at 
the  revolution. 

Caithness,  Moray,  Itoss,  Dunkehl,  and  Dunblane.  It  is  not 
easy  to  trace  the  property  of  these  sees  separately,  from  the  Re 
formation  downwards,  when  not  possessed  by  the  Church. 
Caithness  was  held  at  the  Reformation  by  Robert  Stewart,  bro 
ther  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox.  He  joined  the  Knoxian  Reformers, 
kept  his  revenues,  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Athol,  and 
died  issueless  in  1586.  The  Episcopal  lands  of  Moray  were 
given  to  Sir  Alexander  Lindsay,  third  son  of  the  eighth  Earl  of 
Crawford,  who  was  created  Lord  Spynie  by  James  VI.  He  was 
killed  in  1606;  and  though  the  lands  were  restored  to  the 
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Church,  his  grandson  died  without  issue  in  1670.  A  brother 
succeeded,  who  also  died  without  issue,  and  thus  the  line  became 
extinct.  During  the  rebellion,  the  temporalities  of  the  five  fore 
going  sees  were  granted  to  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Crawford,  as 
a  reward  of  his  treason  against  his  king.  His  eldest  son,  the 
fifteenth  Earl,  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  revolution,  and 
endeavoured  to  recover  these  Bishoprics  for  himself,  in  which  he 
did  not  succeed ;  but  he  got  some  other  lands  in  their  stead 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Church.  His  grandson  died  issue- 
less  in  1746,  and  thereby  closed  a  very  long  line  of  ancestors. 

Brechin,  Argyll,  and  the  Isles.  The  Earl  of  Argyll  obtained 
these  three  sees  as  his  share  of  Church  plunder,  at  the  Refor 
mation,  drawing  their  revenues  through  the  medium  of  tulchan 
or  titular  Bishops.  He  was  twice  married,  yet  had  no  offspring. 
At  the  rebellion  the  then  Marquis  of  Argyll  got  the  bishoprics 
of  Argyll  and  the  Isles,  as  a  reward  for  the  part  he  took  with 
the  Covenanters.  Both  he  and  his  son  were  executed  for  high 
treason.  The  latter's  grandson  had  five  daughters,  but  no  son. 
The  bishoprics  are  now  of  course  in  the  crown. 

Galloway.  Alexander  Gordon  was  Bishop  at  the  Reformation. 
He  changed  with  the  times,  and  renounced  his  episcopacy,  in 
order  to  secure  his  Church  preferment.  He  died  in  1579,  leav 
ing  three  sons,  none  of  whom  had  any  issue. 

Orkney.  Adam  Bothwell  was  Bishop  at  the  Reformation. 
He  followed  the  example  of  his  brother  reformers,  and  then  ex 
changed  his  diocesan  lands  and  revenues  with  Lord  Robert 
Stewart,  for  the  latter's  abbey  of  Holyrood-house.  Bothwell's 
line  became  extinct  in  two  generations,  and  Patrick,  eldest  son 
of  Lord  Robert,  who  had  been  made  Earl  of  Orkney,  was  for 
feited  and  executed  at  Edinburgh  in  1614,  leaving  no  issue. 

In  descending  to  the  Great  Rebellion,  we  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  accumulate,  from  every  possible  quarter,  the 
largest  number  of  facts  that  we  could  collect,  because  they 
convey  a  less  practical  lesson  at  the  present  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  Church  was,  for  the  most  part,  replaced  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  own  at  the  Restoration. 

But  we  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  the  writings,  as 
taken  in  comparison  with  the  fate,  of  Cornelius  Burgess.  The 
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whole  story  is  so  remarkable,,  that  we  may  be  excused  for  dwell 
ing  on  it. 

Dr.  Burgess,  a  Puritan  divine,  living  in  London,  sided,  as  was 
natural,  with  the  Parliament  at  the  commeneement  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  When  a  voluntary  loan  was  raised,  to  supply  troops 
for  Ireland,  he  offered  .£300;  and  paid  in  .£700  more,  to  be 
laid  out  in  the  purchases  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  in 
surgents.  When  the  King's  standard  was  set  up,  and  another 
loan  was  requested,  the  same  divine  again  subscribed,  though  it 
does  not  appear  to  what  amount. 

In  due  time,  the  Commons,  finding  that  the  repayment  of 
these  loans,  and  the  other  charges  of  the  war,  was  impossible, 
ordained,  by  a  vote  of  October  9,  1G4G,  that  all  Cathedral  lands 
should  be  sold,  and  the  produce  vested  in  such  trustees  as  Par 
liament  should  appoint,  "  subject  to  such  trusts  as  it  should 
declare."  j6.'^00,000  were  to  be  raised  by  these  means,  and 
vested  accordingly.  But  it  would  appear  that  even  the  boldest 
rebels  had  some  fears  of  participating  in  such  sacrilege  ;  for 
soon  after,  persons  that  had  contributed  to  the  voluntary  loan, 
were  invited  to  double  their  quotas,  and  to  take  them  out  in 
bishops'  lands ;  and  it  was  intimated  that  till  doublers  should 
be  paid,  none  else  need  look  to  be  so. 

Dr.  Burgess,  now  thoroughly  involved  in  the  snare,  doubled ; 
and,  in  July,  16  18,  he  found  himself  with  a  wife  and  ten  chil 
dren,  creditor  to  the  state  for  about  £3, 100.  "  Since  that  pur 
chase/'  he  says,  "  it  hath  pleased  the  wise  GOD  to  exercise  him 
with  many  sharp  afflictions ;  .  .  .  .  his  ministry  also  hath  been 
of  small  use." 

But  still  this  man  would  not  own  GOD'S  Hand ;  and,  though 
growing  poorer  and  poorer,  and  involved  in  a  lawsuit  with  the 
Corporation  of  Wells,  in  which  diocese  his  ill-gotten  possessions 
lay,  he  still  asserted  that  his  course  was  justifiable,  and  that 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  Church-lands  was  not  sacrilege.  But, 
in  1659,  when  symptoms  of  a  change  became  visible,  Dr.  Bur 
gess,  in  common  with  others,  began  to  tremble  for  their  pro 
perty  :  and  he  published  a  book  entitled  "  A  Case  concerning 
the  buying  of  Bishops'  Lands,  with  the  lawfulness  thereof,  and 
the  difference  between  the  contractors  for  sale  of  those  lands,  and 
the  Corporation  of  Wells."  The  book  seems  to  have  had  a  con- 
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siderable  sale ;  for  in  the  following  year  we  find  a  third  edition 
(we  have  not  seen  the  second)  published  under  an  altered  title, 
and  in  a  much  enlarged  form.  It  now  bears  the  name,  "No 
Sacrilege  nor  Sin  to  alienate  or  purchase  Cathedral-lands,  as 
such ;  or,  a  Vindication  not  only  of  the  late  Possessors  but  of 
the  ancient  Nobility  and  Gentry,  yea,  of  the  Crown  itself;  all 
deeply  wounded  by  the  false  charge  of  Sacrilege  against  new 
purchasers." 

His  definition  of  Sacrilege  is  as  follows,  in  the  first  edition. 

"  Sacrilege  is  the  robbing  of  GOD,  by  alienating,  detaining, 
purloining,  or  perverting  that  which  is  GOD'S  own,  by  Divine 
Right,  and  thereupon  due  to  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel :  whe 
ther  the  things  be  set  apart  by  Divine  Commandment,  or  volun 
tarily  given  by  men,  by  virtue  of  some  special  warrant  or 
direction  from  GOD."  It  is  evident  that  nearly  the  whole  ques 
tion  turns  on  the  admissibility  or  inadmissibility  of  the  last 
clause.  In  the  third  edition,  Dr.  Burgess,  apparently  desirous 
of  turning  the  tables  on  his  opponents,  adds, — "  or  by  retaining 
or  perverting  to  man's  use  what  GOD  hath  ordered  to  be  des 
troyed,  as  a  service  to  Himself,  denounced  not  by  man,  but  by 
GOD  Himself." 

His  general  arguments  are  miserably  poor;  those  from  Holy 
Scripture  ingenious  enough.  He  argues  that,  under  the  old 
law,  the  Priests  were  prohibited  from  holding  land.  (Numbers 
xviii.  20.)  That  the  number  of  cities  appropriated  to  the  Levites 
was  limited,  and  those  cities  were  not  held  by  Levites  alone 
(Joshua  xv.  13;  xxi.  10,  11;  xiv.  13,  14);  that  the  Levites 
might  sell  their  lands,  nay,  that  they  might  redeem  their  houses 
at  any  time,  while  others  must  do  it  within  a  year  (Lev.  xxv.  31, 
32,)  and,  finally,  that  Ezekiel's  temple,  though  seemingly  op 
posed  to  this  view,  is  so  thoroughly  typical  that  it  cannot  be 
urged  as  an  argument. 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  GOD  had  taken  the  controversy 
out  of  man's  hand.  "  Dr.  Brittain  of  Deptford,"  says  M.  Durel, 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Basire,  bearing  date  January  9,  1668,  "  told 
me  he  had  seen,  in  the  hands  of  major-general  Brown,  a  letter 
of  Dr.  Cornelius  Burgess,  wherein  he  acquainted  him  that  he 
was  brought  to  great  poverty,  and  that  he  was  eaten  up  with  a 
cancer  in  his  neck  and  cheek ;  I  desired  Sir  Richard  [Brown] 
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to  do  me  the  favour  to  show  me  Dr.  Burgess  his  letter,  which 
was  presently  granted  me ;  and  there  I  read  these  very  words 
to  the  best  of  my  remembrance,,  '  I  am  reduced  to  want  a  piece 
of  bread,  and  am  eaten  up  with  a  cancer  in  my  neck  and  cheek, 
us  this  bearer,  rny  son,  may  better  inform  you/  Yet  the  man 
was  not  so  humbled  by  that  heavy  and  exemplary  judgment  of 
GOD,  but  that  he  presently  added,  '  Sir,  mistake  me  not;  I  do 
not  beg  ;  I  only  acquaint  you  with  my  condition,  and  do  you 
what  is  lit/  'Tis  known  this  man  had  a  great  yearly  income; 
fas  besides  a  purchaser  of  a  considerable  estate  of  the  Lord 
.op  of  Bath  and  Wells'  lands,  which  he  cnjovcd  lonu;  enough 

<J      * 

lo  reimburse  himself  and  much  more  than  so;  and  how  he  could 
be  reduced  to  that  extreme  poverty,  is  not  easily  to  be  guessed 

«it I  must  not  omit  that  I  am  told  J)r.  Burgess  died  a 

very  penitent  man,  frequenting  with  great  zeal  and  devotion  the 
Divine  Service  of  the  Church  of  England  till  his  death,  which 
happened  about  two  years  ago."  (Bas'ire's  Sacrilege  Arraigned. 
Ed.  .2.  London  :  1GG8.  Preface,  last  page  but  one.) 

A^  e  will  now  bring   forward   some  instances  of   GOD'S  judg 
ment  on  sacrilegious  offenders,  from  ^Talker's  Sufieriiiys  of  (lie 
Sacrilege  of  person  will  be  chiefly  found  in  these. 

V»  ilhain  Cottle,  one  of  the  perjured  witnesses  against  Mr. 
Bushncll.  vicar  of  Box,  Wilts,  fell  :,iek  of  a  burning  on  his  lips, 
which  spread  into  his  mouth,  insomuch  that  he  was  forced  to 
cool  his  mouth  continually  with  water.  After  that  his  tongue 
gre\v  black  and  swelled  out  of  his  mouth,  in  which  condition  he 
continued  some  days,  groaning  in  such  a  lamentable  manner 
that  he  was  heard  in  the  streets,  and  soon  died  leaving  a  wife 
;:nd  many  small  children,  who  were  beholden  for  some  assistance 
to  the  parish. —  J  Talker's  Sujj'crinys  of  tie  Chryij.  Tart  i.  p.  191. 

The  parliamentary  agents  collected  all  the  growing  rents  and 
arrears  of  the  Bishopric  of  Carlisle  for  their  own  use.  The 
chief  of  those  who  were  employed  at  Carlisle  was  one  Barker, 
who  destroyed  the  woods,  pillaged  the  castle  of  Hose,  (the  place 
of  the  Bishop's  residence,)  and  carried  off  many  of  the  stones,  to 
build  his  own  house  and  barns.  But  I  observe  that  by  the  way, 
in  the  next  generation  Barker's  name  was  clean  put  out.  For  he 
died  soon  after  the  restoration,  and  his  sou  and  posterity,  to 
gether  with  the  houses  and  lands,  are  in  a  manner  quite 
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vanished ;  that  is,  the  latter  out  of  the  name,  and  the  former 
out  of  the  country. — Ibid.  Part  ii.  p.  9. 

Sir  Richard  Wiseman,  who  led  the  mob  which  assaulted 
the  house  of  Dr.  Winniffe,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  had  his  brains 
beat  out  with  a  stone. — Ibid.  p.  42. 

John  West,  a  very  wicked  man,  a  robber,  adulterer,  and  mur 
derer,  was  one  of  the  six  commissioners  appointed  to  try  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Stephens,  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  [and  the  intended 
editor  of  the  History  of  Sacrilege,']  carried  away  his  tithes,  &c. ; 
after  a  course  of  the  most  abandoned  debauchery,  he  died  under 
sentence  of  excommunication  in  the  dungeon  of  Northampton 
gaol. — Ibid.  p.  45. 

One  of  the  chief  adversaries  of  Mr.  Robert  Joyner,  sub- 
chanter  of  Salisbury  and  Vicar  of  Chew-Magna,  Somerset,  was 
one  Peter  Lock,  a  tanner,  of  which  reforming  saint  there  goes 
this  story,  That  having  sold  a  piece  of  leather  to  a  cobbler  just 
by,  and  this  cobbler  being  sick  and  like  to  die,  out  of  pure 
charity  to  be  sure  he  went  to  pray  with  the  sick  man  ;  and 
having  out  of  pretence  made  a  long  prayer,  he  stole  away  the 
poor  man's  leather  from  under  his  bed,  and  very  devoutly  re 
tired.  Of  this  fellow,  and  most  of  the  rest  of  Mr.  Joyner's 
adversaries,  it  was  afterward  observed  that  the  displeasure  of 
Providence  was  manifested  against  them  by  various  remarkable 
judgments,  some  of  them  coming  to  untimely  ends,  others 
having  monstrous  children,  others  suffering  great  and  judiciary 
misfortunes  in  their  goods. — Ibid.  p.  64. 

Barrett,  the  miscreant  who  murdered  Dr.  Raleigh,  Dean  of 
Wells,  was  a  renegade  Welshman,  and  not  worth  one  groat 
when  he  came  to  Wells,  but  by  plundering,  and  such  practices 
he  got  an  estate  of  about  ,£16  per  annum,  which  is  now 
crumbled  into  nothing  again.  The  sister  of  this  fellow's  wife 
had  her  mouth  drawn  back  into  her  neck  in  a  most  frightful 
and  dismal  manner,  and  expired  in  that  posture,  crying  out  on 
her  deathbed  that  her  brother-in-law  had  made  her  damn  her 
soul  by  false  swearing,  because  she  had  on  her  oath  deposed 
that  Dr.  Raleigh  struck  Barrett  first. — Ibid.  p.  72. 

Robert  Chestlin,  of  S.  Matthew's,  Friday  Street,  was  most 
shamefully  used  by  the  rebels,  and  brought  up  before  the  House 
of  Commons  by  one  Penningtou;  but  in  the  midst  of  his 
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troubles,  it  pleased  GOD  to  take  off  the  chief  promoter  of  his 
prosecution. — Ibid.  p.  1GG. 

Christopher  Butson,  Rector  of  Chulmleigh,  Devon,  was  much 
persecuted  by  the  Puritans;  three  of  his  chief  enemies  died  in  a 
most  unhappy  manner,  one  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  another  was 
drowned,  and  the  third  expired  in  a  raving  and  distracted  con 
dition.—//,/.'/,  p.  19.2. 

One  of  the  two  captains  who  prosecuted  Mr.  George  Buchanan, 
Vicar  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  grew  very  rich,  and  purchased  a  field, 
and  built  a  very  large  house  with  the  price  of  iniquity;  but  be 
fore  his  death  he  became  miserable  and  poor,  and  lay  some  time 
in  prison,  where  he  died,  and  was  daily  relieved  from  the  table 
of  one  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  sons.  A  grandson  of  Mr.  B.  saw  one 
of  the  captain's  sons  begging  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  asked  his 
charity,  which  was  not  denied  Inn. — Ibid.  p.  211. 

Mr.  Harrison,  Hector  of  S.  Clement,  Sandwich,  was  dragged 
out  of  his  pulpit  and  much  abused,  beaten,  and  threatened  to  be 
shot  by  the  rebel  soldiers,  and  was  taken  to  prison.  This  very 
Sunday  afternoon,  by  a  strange  and  unaccountable  accident, 
only  by  Providence,  by  whatever  appeared,  the  court  of  guard 
was  blown  up  by  gunpowder,  and  the  man  that  first  laid  hands 
upon  him  killed  dead  by  taking  away  his  belly  at  once  (his  name 
was  Buck),  and  a  great  many  others  of  them  mortally  wounded. 
-Ibid.  p.  2GG. 

The  persons  who  principally  plundered  Dr.  Manby,  of  Cot- 
tenham,  were  Wright  and  Taylor.  They  grew  rich  in  those 
times,  but  Wright's  children  and  grandchildren  became  wretched 
and  miserable.  Taylor's  wife  and  daughter  came  to  be  relieved 
by  the  parish,  and  Dr.  Manby  lived  to  bury  them  both  after  he 
was  repossessed.  Another  man,  named  Nye,  also  a  rebel  and 
persecutor  of  the  doctor,  and  who  was  thrust  into  the  living, 
buried  his  wife  and  six  children  who  were  born  at  the  parsonage. 
—Ibid.  p.  301. 

Mr.  Richard  Powell,  rector  of  Spaxton,  Somersetshire,  was 
with  several  other  clergy  put  on  board  a  ship  to  be  sent  to  Lon 
don.  Upon  Sunday  he  and  the  others  were  at  prayers  on  the 
deck,  when  the  children  pelted  them  with  stones,  and  called 
them  "  Baal's  priests"  ;  one  of  these  children  fell  down  dead. 
—Ibid.  p.  333. 
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Mr.  Rosington,  vicar  of  S.  Allen's,  Cornwall,  was  persecuted 
and  robbed  by  the  scquestrators  ;  his  enemies  themselves  came 
to  beg  their  bread  at  his  door,  and  were  relieved  by  him. — 
Ibid.  p.  340. 

Mr.  Francis  Rowley,  rector  of  Coppenhall,  Lancashire,  was 
most  shamefully  abused  by  the  rebels,  his  house  being  fired  over 
his  head,  and  his  cattle  destroyed,  and  corn  burnt,  &c.  In  this 
villanous  work  the  chief  was  one  Wettinghall,  his  next  neigh 
bour,  who  afterwards  came  to  the  extremest  poverty  and  died 
miserably,  being  eaten  of  lice. — Ibid.  p.  344. 

One  of  the  chief  persecutors  of  Mr.  Tournay,  rector  of  Wit- 
tersharn,  Kent,  declared  when  he  was  sent  to  prison,  that  he 
should  not  come  out  again  as  long  as  his  eyes  were  open  to  see 
it.  This  person  was  afterwards  drowned  on  the  sands,  and  on 
that  very  day  Mr.  Tournay  was  released  from  prison. — Ibid. 
p.  379. 

Mr.  Edward  Vaughan,  rector  of  Pisford,  was  robbed  by  the 
rebels,  and  particularly  by  one  Robbins.  The  stolen  goods 
proved  a  canker  to  him,  for  his  family  soon  came  to  utter  ruin 
and  beggary. — Ibid.  p.  388. 

When  Mr.  Vaughan  returned  to  his  living,  he  was  refused 
entrance  into  his  house  by  his  clerk,  and  was  obliged  to  force  a 
way  in.  This  old  clerk  had  taken  the  surplice  and  put  it  to  the 
uses  of  his  own  family,  as  also  the  bells,  &c.  But  he  lived  to 
be  a  walking  monument  of  his  sacrilege,  being  forced  to  beg  his 
bread,  and  being  eaten  up  by  vermin. — Ibid.  p.  389. 

Mr.  Cassar  Williamson,  rector  of  Wappenham,  Northampton 
shire,  was  ejected,  and  one  Theophilus  Hart  was  thrust  in.  This 
Hart  was  a  most  profane  wretch ;  when  he  made  a  mockery  of 
administering  the  Communion,  the  people,  by  his  direction, 
when  giving  the  cup  to  each  other,  said  "  Here's  to  ye,  neigh 
bour."  He  conformed  after  the  Restoration,  but  never  read 
the  Common  Prayer,  a  curate  whom  he  kept  doing  it  for  him. 
He  was  found  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  a  butcher's  wife ;  the 
butcher  cleft  his  skull  with  an  axe.  Before  his  death  he  fell 
into  law-suits,  &c.,  so  that  of  his  temporal  estate,  to  which  he 
had  added  largely  from  the  church,  not  one  foot  was  left. — 
Ibid.  p.  403. 

Mr.  John  Watson,   of  Woolpit,  Suffolk,  was  ejected  by  the 
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Earl  of  Manchester.  The  three  persons  of  the  parish  who  arti 
cled  against  him  remarkably  decayed,  and  came  to  nothing  soon 
after.—  Ibid.  p.  405. 

Mr.  Whitly,  of  Earl  Soham,  Suffolk,  was  ejected.  The  fol 
lowing  wonderful  account  is  given,  as  is  supposed,  by  Bishop 
Hall,  concerning  one  Clark,  a  schoolmaster,  who  succeeded  him. 
Some  of  the  parish  who  had  chosen  him,  being  with  him  late  on 
the  Saturday  before  he  was  to  make  his  public  appearance, 
were  partakers  of  his  prayers  in  his  chamber  :  when  he  prayed 
GOD  that  if  his  calling  to  that  place  were  not  lawful  and  accord 
ing  to  Mis  will,  He  would  show  some  sign  or  token  upon  him ; 
and  the  same  prayer  he  renewed  the  Sunday  morning  in  the 
pulpit  before  his  intended  sermon  to  the  congregation  ;  which 
done,  he  no  sooner  read  the  text  but  lie  was  stricken  dumb,  and 
was  not  able  to  speak  to  the  people.  When  he  had  endeavoured 
it  in  vain  about  half  an  hour,  lie  no  sooner  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  pulpit  door  to  go  away,  but  his  voice  came  again  to  him, 
and  he  then  told  the  people  that  according  to  his  prayer  GOD 
had  showed  His  token  upon  him  in  their  sight  of  His  dislike  of 
his  calling  to  that  place,  professed  that  he  would  not  meddle 
with  it  any  more,  and  willed  them  to  receive  again  their  own 
minister,  &c.  Neither  would  he  be  entreated  to  attempt  the 
work  again. — Ibid.  p.  106. 

Mr.  Wethers,  of  Wctheringset,  Suffolk,  was  sequestered. 
Tivc  or  six  of  the  more  substantial  freeholders  who  were  instru 
mental  in  his  sequestration,  came  afterwards  to  nothing. — 
Ibid.  p.  406. 

"William  Bartholomew,  Vicar  of  Campden,  Gloucestershire, 
was  miserably  harassed  by  the  rebels.  Not  one  of  his  perse 
cutors  was  there  but  what  came  to  some  untimely  end,  or  had 
some  signal  misfortune  befal  him." — Ibid.  p.  412. 

"One  Greenway,  a  butcher,  during  the  rebellion,  got  a  con 
siderable  estate  by  plundering,  which  he  wasted  as  fast  as  he 
got  it,  and  his  children  wanted  bread  before  they  died." — Ibid. 
p.  416. 

If,  as  Andrew  Marvell  broadly  hints  in  one  of  his  lampoons, 
Lord  Clarendon's  house  in  London  was  partly  built  with  some 
stones  intended  for  S.  Paul's  cathedral,  we  have  another  won 
derful  instance  of  the  fate  of  sacrilege.  Clarendon  himself  im- 
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putes  to  the  building  of  his  house  in  London  the  greater  part  of 
the  envy  and  calamity  which  overwhelmed  him  ;  but  in  acknow 
ledging  his  folly,  he  seems  totally  unconscious  of  any  sacrilegious 
taint. — (See  Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  276.  Ed. 
1843.) 

Bishopric  of  Osnaburg.  Ernest  Augustus,  created  Duke  of 
York  by  his  brother,  George  I.,  was  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  the 
title  being  sacrilegiously  usurped;  he  died  unmarried,  1728. 

Edward  Augustus  (brother  to  George  III.,)  was  created  Duke 
of  York  and  Bishop  of  Osnaburg  in  1760  ;  died  young  and  un 
married,  1767. 

Frederick,  second  son  of  George  III.,  was  created  Bishop  of 
Osnaburg ;  but  died  1827,  though  married,  without  issue. 
And  these  three  are  the  only  instances  of  an  English  Prince 
having  borne  this  title. 

By  way  of  conclusion  to  this  chapter,  we  will  remind  the 
reader  of  Bishop  Cosin's  conduct.  "  He,"  says  Dugdale,  "  shortly 
after  his  consecration  to  Durham,  taking  notice  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  materials  made  use  of  in  that  building," — the  castle, 
as  erected  by  Sir  Arthur  Haslerigg,  the  rebel, — "  were  what 
were  taken  for  the  purpose  from  the  consecrated  chapel,  not  only 
refused  to  make  use  of  it  for  his  habitation,  though  it  was  most 
commodiously  contrived,  and  nobly  built,  but  took  it  wholly 
do\vn,  and  with  the  stone  thereof  built  another  beautiful  chapel 
on  the  north  side  of  that  great  court." 


CONCLUSION. 


AVr;  thus  close  the  additions  which  we  have  thought  desirable 
to  make  to  Sir  Henry  Spelman's  History  of  Sacrilege.  They 
might  have  been  indefinitely  increased  :  but  we  were  afraid  of 
wearying  the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  of  swelling  the  book 
to  an  inconvenient  size.  Enough,  we  think,  has  been  said  to 
convince  those  who  are  capable  of  conviction  ;  more  examples 
to  the  same  end  would  be  useless  to  them,  and  to  others 
superfluous. 

\Tc  have  reserved  for  the  following  Appendices  a  systematized 
view  of  the  fate  of  those  Abbey-sites  of  which  \vc  have  been 
able  to  learn  the  history  ;  and  we  trust  that  the  Tables,  which 
we  arc  about  to  present,  will  not  be  without  their  use.  They, 
as  well  as  what  we  have  hitherto  written,  will  confirm  the  words 
of  good  king  Wihtrcd  in  the  Council1  of  Beccancelde.  "It  is 
a  horrible  thing  for  men  to  rob  the  living  GOD,  and  to  divide 
His  portion  and  raiment  among  themselves." 

1   ].r.;r.'.on's  Manual  of  Councils,  p.  76. 


APPENDIX  I. 


THE    MITRED    ABBEYS    OF    ENGLAND. 


FATE    OF    THE    FIRST    POSSESSORS    OF    THE    SITES. 


Name. 


Hyde,  Benedictine  Abbey,  Hants; 
value  ,£865 


Battle,  Benedictine  Abbey,  Sus 
sex  ;  value  £987     


Croyland,     Benedictine     Abbey, 
Lincolnshire;  value  £12 17  .. 


Canterbury,  S.  Austin  ;  Benedic 
tine  Abbey  :  value  £1413  .... 

Coventry,  Cathedral  and  Benedic 
tine  Priory  ;  value  £731    .... 


Ramsey,      Benedictine      Abbey, 
Hunts;  value  £1983 


Grantee. 


Fate. 


Colchester,   S.  John's,   Benedic 
tine  Abbey  ;  value  £523   .... 


TOf  him  we  can  learn  nothing, 
either  from  books  orfrom  inquiries 

Bethell,  Richard. .  •{       at  Winchester.     At  all  events,  his 
family   never   took    root    in   the 
[_     county. 

fin  that  same  year,  Cowdray  House, 

]       the    magnificent   mansion    of  the 

Browne,  Sir  Antony  •{       Montagues, — from  whom  it  passed 

to    the  Poyntzes, — was  burnt  to 

(__     the  ground. 

C Extinct  in  the  direct  male  line,  1692. 
Abeyance  of  barony  determined 
in  favour  of  Hugh  Fortescue, 
Esq.,  1721  ;  he  died  without  is- 
1  Clinton,  Edward,  I  sue,  and  the  barony  passed  to  his 
j  Lord I  sister  Margaret,  who  died  un 
married.  Among  other  posses 
sors  of  the  abbey  was  Adrian 
Scrope,  the  regicide,  beheaded  at 
[^  the  Restoration. 
In  Appendix  II.  we  have  related  at 
length  the  miserable  fate  of  his 
sons,  and  the  extinction  of  the 
family  in  the  male  line. 

{His  co-grantee  was  Richard  Stans- 
field ;  of  them  we  can  learn 
nothing. 

C  Both  lines  of  Cromwells  were  deeply 
involved  in  Sacrilege ;  both  mi 
serable.  Sir  Richard  Williams, 
grantee  of  Ramsey,  who  assumed 
his  wife's  name,  she  being  sister 
to  Thomas  Cromwell,  must  have 

•{       had  estates  from  the  Dissolution 

I  producing  an  annual  income  of 
£80,000  or  £90,000,  present 
value.  And  yet  his  grandson, 
Robert,  father  of  Oliver  Crom 
well,  was  reduced  in  circum- 

)__     stances.     (See  Note  1 .) 

}Darcy,    Thomas,      f  Family  extinct  in  the  fourth  genera- 
Lord \      ration. 


1  Cobham,    William, 
/      Lord  (1564.)   .. 


!>  Coombes,  John 


"1  Cromwell,    Sir  Ri- 
J       chard    
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Name.  Grantee.  Fafe. 

C  Family  extinct  in  (lie  third  genera- 

|       lion.      Of  a  collateral  branch,    we 

Walthnm,     Augustinian    Abbey  ;  1  ^  believe,  was  Sir  William   Denny, 

value  L I  or-J /  Denny'  &11'  Ant0ny  1       of  Gillingham,  bart. ,  who  died  in 

great    indigence,     1 612,    and   was 
^     the  last  of  his  family. 

S.  Edmund's   Bury,  Benedictine  "I  ,-,          T  , 

,•.,.,.,.,  }•  Ever,  John Died  childless. 

Abbey  ;   value   £2.i.>(> \      • 

fO.   him  we  can  learn  nothing  ;  lie 

only    held  the  estate  four  years. 

Shrewsbury,  Benedictine  Abbey  ;  I  T-,  m  -•-,  •  17  i         i 

•.;.  •  '>•  Forster,  Thomas. . -4       1  he    next    grantee    was    Edward 

|       Watson,  of  Rockingham  ;   family 

^      extinct. 

f  Died   childless.      The   family   of  Sir 
Evoham,     Benedictine     Abbey ;  1  ,T  PIT  J       Thomas   Hoby,   his  half-brother, 

value  £1208    '. .  J  1JO  y'  !  '   1       whom  he  made  his  heir,  likewise 

[_     extinct. 

C  Received  as  the  price   or   reward  of 
S.      Vlban  s,      Benedictine     and  I  ,         c,.    ,,.  ,  ,  .       ....       ,   ,  .,,  .,     T-- 

, .,.  ,  n    >  Lee,  Sir  Richard. .  <       Ins  wile  s  adultery  with  the  King  ; 
Premier  Abbey  ;  value  £2510.  J 

[_     died  childless. 

T:i.vi>!ock,     15enedictine     Abbey  ;^| 

(but    iitid'i'e   if   mitred;')    value  I  r  r\f  ti  •     <• 

I  Ot  this  family  we   have    treated  m 

tl.))2    >  Russell,  John, LonN  .,,-,       ,,,  :  -.-   .     „  •. 

„, ,  .  ,  ,  11.  96. — (See  >>ote  2.) 

Tnorney,      Benedictine     Abbey;) 

value'  £,')OS J 

Selbx  ,   HenedictiiH1  Abbey ;    value]  ,,  -p       ., 

v,'  i-  Sadler,  Sir  Ralph. .      Family  extinct  in  the  direct  line. 

Abinicdon,     Benedictine    Abbey  ;^ 
value   120112 .    j 

Cirencester,  Augustinian  Abbey;      Sevmour,  Lord,  of]  „  , 

-,,    ,  ,  ^ Beheaded  for  high  treason,  lol'J. 

value  .L  K>.>1     Sudeley    J 

Winchelcombe,  Benedictine   Ab-  | 

l>ey  ;   value   t  'i'l'J    J 

Glastonbury,  llenedictine  Abbey  ; 


Reading,      Henedictine      Abbey;  ["       Duke  of   .... 
value  £21  It)    '. .  J 

,,,  fHis  co-crantces  were  Walter  Erie, 

lewkesburv,  JJenedictine  Abbey;  I  c,         ,     m  n  i         r  c 

,        ,  i'-,),^  •      >  Stroude,  1  homas. .  •{       and  James  Paget ;  but  ot  none  or 

(__      tbese  can  we  learn  anything. 
fThc    descendants    of    this    wealthy 

Malmesbury,  Benedictine  Abbey ;  "I  c.  merchant  now  exist  ax  lubtn/rers 

:  '  v- Stump,  William..  <      .  ,,  f 

value  £803 J  ]       in  or  near  Malmesbui'y.     (Infor 

mation  received  from  the  place.) 
Bardnev,     Benedictine     Abbey  ;  ]  Tvrrwhitt,  Sir  Ro-  ]  ,, 

value'  kJ432 : .  j     bert j  Seu  under  liext  APPc»lllx- 

f  Mis  son,  grandson,  and  great-grand 
son,  all  involved  in  much  political 
York,  S.  Mary,  Benedictine  Ab-~]  trouble  ;     the    grandson    actually 

bey  ;   value   £2091 ^  Wriothesley,    Tho-  ,       condemned  for  high  treason,  but 

(So  far  only  as  related  to  the  (      mas,  Lord   . .  . .    '       pardoned.       The    great-grandson 
abbat's  palace.)  J  married  thrice,  but  left  no  survi 

ving  male  is>ue  ;   and  in  him  the 
Gloucester,    S.   Peter's.  Benedic-"]  ^     honour  became  extinct. 

tine  Abbey  ;   value  ,£']  91 G.  ...    j 
Peterborough,     Beneiiietine    Ab-  I  J  Site?,  and  some  of  the  lands  granted 

bey  ;  value  £  1 972 j  \      for  cathedral  churches. 

Wotmiiister,  Benedictine  Abbey  ;  [ 

value  ,£3977    J  TGranted  to  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 

S.    Bene't    llulme,     Benedictine  1  J       in  exchange  for  the  old  estates  of 

Abbey  ;  value  £677 J    ' j       the  see  ;  the  Bishop  is  still  titular 

Abbat. 


NOTES  TO  APPENDIX  I. 

(1)  The  family  of  the  Crom wells,  alias  Williams,  came  originally  from  Wale.-', 
and  dated  back  their  genealogy  as  far  back  as  1 006. 

Sir  Richard  Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  was  first  nephew  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex.  Sir  Richard  was  one  of  the  visitors  of  religious  houses,  and  had 
the  Nunnery  of  Hinchinbrooke,  in  Huntingdonshire,  granted  him,  and  also  the 
Abbey  of  Grey  Friars,  in  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  but  more  especially  Ramsey  Abbey, 
Hunts,  was  given  to  him  for  the  sum  of  ,£4903.  4*.  2d.  He  was  great-grandi'ather 
of  the  usurper  Oliver.  He  had  two  sons,  Henry  and  Francis;  Sir  Henry  was 
grandfather  of  the  usurper  ;  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  :  he  died  in 
1604.  He  was  twice  married  :  by  his  first  wife  he  had  many  children,  none  by 
the  second.  His  children  were,  Sir  Oliver  ;  Robert,  father  of  the  usurper ; 
Henry,  who  married  twice,  and  had  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  viz., —  1st, 
Richard,  who  had  two  children,  one  of  whom,  a  daughter,  (the  son  died  in  in 
fancy,)  married  her  second  cousin  Henry,  grandson  and  representative  of  Sir 
Oliver  above  mentioned,  and  in  which  Henry  the  elder  branch  became  extinct. 
2nd,  Henry,  who  died  before  his  father.  3rd,  Another  son,  who  died  before  his 
father  ;  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Anna.  The  4th  son  of  Sir  Henry  was 
Richard,  who  died  childless  ;  the  5th  wTas  Philip,  who  had  eight  children,  but  who 
amongst  them  all  (one  was  hung  for  murder,)  had  only  four  heirs.  The  6th  was 
Ralph,  who  died  an  infant ;  7th,  Joan,  who  married  Sir  Francis  Barrington, 
whose  family  in  the  male  line  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  now  extinct.  8th,  Elizabeth, 
married  to  W.  Hampton.  9th,  Frances,  wife  of  Richard  Keston.  10th,  Mary, 
married  to  Sir  W.  Dunel.  llth,  Dorothy,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Fleming. 
Sir  Oliver,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Henry,  and  uncle  to  the  usurper,  had  many 
children  :  some  died  childless  ;  the  families  of  others  are  gone  to  decay, — so  much 
so,  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  some  of  the  descendants  in  the  female  line 
received  parish  relief.  Henry  Williams,  alias  Cromwell,  his  eldest  son,  had  seve 
ral  children,  both  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  only  three,  viz.,  one  son  and  two 
daughters,  survived  him.  Henry,  his  son,  who  married  his  second  cousin  Anna, 
died  suddenly  and  childless,  Aug.  3,  1673,  and  in  him  the  elder  branch  was  ex 
tinct,  and  Ramsey  Abbey  passed  to  his  sisters,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Colonel 
Titus,  who  left  it  to  his  daughters,  of  whom  one  bequeathed  it  to  her  servants, 
John  Smith  and  Catharine  Gofford  ;  Coulson  Fellowes  bought  it  of  them,  and 
his  son  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  had  it. 

"  The  family  of  Cromwell,  the  most  opulent  in  Huntingdonshire,"  says  Noble, 
the  biographer  of  the  Crom  wells,  "  after  a  gradual  decline,  totally  expired,  and 
their  great  riches  fell  into  various  hands  ;  Ramsey,  the  richest,  into  those  of  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Titus  by  purchase  :  what  this  monastery  was  may  be  guessed 
by  the  value  of  such  appendages  as  were  held  by  the  Cromwells,  which  would  now 
let  for  perhaps  upwards  of  ,£80,000  per  annum  ;  but  the  estates  had  been  so  les 
sened,  that  this  Mr.  Cromwell,  alias  Williams,  had  only  ,£J2,000  per  annum,  and 
that,  probably,  much  encumbered." 

(2)  The  daughters  of  the  house  of  Russell  seem  to  have  brought  the  usual 
fate  of  Abbey-lands  into  the  families  into  which  they  married.  We  will  trace 
them  out. 

1 .  Anne,  daughter  of  the  second  Earl,  married  Henry  Somerset,  first  Mar 
quis  of  Worcester,  —  her  descendant  is  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

2.  Anne,    eldest   daughter    of    William    Baron    Russell   of  Thornhaugh, 
married  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  : — title  extinct. 

3.  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  same,  married  William  Bourchier, 
Earl  of  Bath  ; — title  extinct. 

4.  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  same,  married  George  Clifford,  Earl  of 
Cumberland  ; — title  extinct. 
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.">.   Catherine,    eldest   daughter  of  Francis,    fourth    Earl,    married    Robert 

Lord  Brooke,  who  died  childless, 
ti.   Anno,    second  daughter  of  the  same,    married  George  Digby,  Earl  of 

Bristol  ;  —title  extinct. 

7.  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  the  same,  married, 

(I)   James  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle  ; — title  extinct. 

(2;    Edward  Montagu,    Earl  of  Manchester  ;  and  by  him  had  no 

children. 
(.'))  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick  ; — title  extinct. 

8.  Dinna,  fourth  daughter  of  the  same,  married  Francis  Newport,  Earl  ot 
Bradford  ;   title  extinct. 

9.  Rachel,  eldest  daughter  of  the  beheaded  Lord  William,  married  William , 
second  Duke  of  Devonshire  ;  her  depeenuont  is  the  present  Duke. 

10.   Catherine,  second  daughter  of  the  same,  married  John,  second  Duke  ot 

Rutland  ;  her  descendant  is  the  present  Duke. 
1  1.   Diana,  fourth  daughter  of  the  same,  married, 

(1)  Sir  Greville  Yerney  ;— (?  if  childless). 

(2)  William,  Lord  Allington  ; — title  extinct. 

12.  Margaret,  sixth  daughter  of  the  same,  married  Edward  Russell,  Earl  of 
Orford  : — title  extinct  in  him. 

13.  Rachel,  eldest  daughter  of  Wriothesley,  second  Duke,  married, 

(1)  Scroop,  first  Duke  of  Bridgewater  ; — title  extinct. 

(2)  Sir  Richard  Lyttleton,  who  died  childless. 

14.  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  the  same,  married  William,  third  Earl  of 
Essex  ;  the  present  Earl  is  her  descendant. 

Thus,  in  the  two  first  centuries  after  the  ennoblement  of  the  House  of  Russell, 
we  Mud  that  its  daughters  intermarried  into  eighteen  families  ;  but  only  in  tour 
cases  have  they  descendants  now  existing  on  the  male  line.  To  pursue  the 
inquiry  below  that  period  would  prove  nothing,  the  times  being  manifestly  too 
near  to  our  O\MI,  The  only  remaining  marriages  took  place  in  1762,  1816, 
1S2U,  18152,  1842. 
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FIRST  GRANTEES  OF  THE  SITES  OF  ABBEYS  NOT 
MITRED:  THEIR  FATE. 


"  Such  as  are  for  death,  to  death  :  and  such  as  are  for  captivity,  to  captivity  :  and  such 
as  are  for  the  sword,  to  the  sword." 


Grantee.  Name.  Fate. 

Aglionby,  Edward. .   Truro,1  Black  Friars Family  extinct. 

'"Blythe,  Benedictine  Priory,  Notts" 

(half) 

Caermarthen,     Austin     Canons  : 

(half)   

Denbigh,  White  Friars  :   (half). . 
Gloucester,  White  Friars  :  (half) 
Malvern,  Little,  Benedictine  Cell: 
(half) 

Andrews,    Richard  \  JJorwich,  White  Friars  :  (half). . 

'  Oxford,  Black  Friars  :   (half)    . .    " 

Grey  Friars  :   (half). .  . . 

Sele,  Sussex, White  Friars  :  (half) 
Shrewsbury,  Austin  Friars,  (half) 

Black  Friars:  (half) 

Grey  Friars  :  (half) 

Temple    Comb,     Somersetshire  : 

(half) 

I  Yarmouth,  Black  Friars:  (half)j 
Assheton,    Richard  J  Whf  %,  Lancashire.     Cistercian! 

I      Abbey  :  (half )    J 

Aucher,  Sir  Antony  {  Swingfield,  Kent.     Knights  of  S. 


Of  this  fearful  amount  of  Sacrilege, 
nothing  appears  to  have  remained 
in  the  family  :  and  all  trace  of  the 
family  itself,  whether  from  indi 
gence,  or  extinction,  has  long 
been  lost. 


1 

fAucot,  Warwickshire,  Benedictine 

Cell:   (half)    

Colchester,  Austin  Canons    .... 
Crossed  Friars 


Dicd^  without  children. 
Slain3  at  S.  Quentin,  1557. 


Audley,    Lord, 
Walden    . 


of 


1  Hitchin's  Cornwall. 
3  Hasted's  Kent,  iii.  330. 


S.  Ives,  Hunts,  Benedictine  Cell 
London,  Charter  House    ...... 

-  Christ  Church,  Aldgate, 

Austin  Canons,  (the  first  church 

granted  to  a  layman)  ........ 

Prittlewell,  Essex,  Cluniac  Priory  : 

(half)  .................... 

Tiltey,  Essex,  Cistercian  Abbey 
Walden,  Essex,  Benedictine  Ab- 

bey  ...................... 


Died  1544,  and  the  title  became  ex 
tinct  :  His  only  daughter  married 
— 1.  Lord  Henry  Dudley,  slain  at 
S.  Quentin,  1557  :— 2.  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  beheaded  1572. 
She  herself  died  at  the  age  of  23  : 
and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  though 
considered4  the  richest  subject  in 
the  realm,  was  little  better  than  a 
beggar. 


-  See  WThitaker's  History  of  Whalley. 
4  Braybrooke's  Audley  End. 
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Grantee.  Name.  Fate. 

Baldwin,   Sir  John.  .  Ayleslmry,  Grey  Friars Died  without  heirs  male. 

f  York,  Christ  Church,  Benedictine^  Had  two  sons,  who  both  died  without 

Beckwith,  Leonard  (       Priory X     heirs,  and  the  family  became  ex- 

^  York,  Grey  Friars J       tinct.1 

^'Began  to  pull  down2  the  Nunnery, 
[  Markvatc,      Herts,      Benedictine  j       and  to  erect  a   manor  hou>e  on  a 

'liry  '  I      Nunnery ]       dim-rent  site,  but  died  in  the  course 

v       of  the  work. 

fllehea'led-5   tor  high   treason    in   the 

Brereton,    William.  ,  Lesnes,  Kent,  Austin  Canons   ..  J.       matter  of  Queen  Catherine  How- 

l_     ard,  1.-.12. 

file  turn-.-d  tlie  Priory  "  into  a  goodly 
j"  Epworih,     Lincoln,     Carthusian  J       place,"4but  the  family  in  the  male 

'  \      Priory ]       line  appears  to  have  become  very 

[_      M'on  extinct.0 

Carnabv,  Sir  Retri-  fllexham,     Austin     Canons,     and  1   r,.    ,      .  , 

(r  Died  without  heirs  male. 
nald \      Hospital J 

f  Ewenny,  Glamorgan-hire,   Bene-  ] 

,  .     ,,  ,  dii'tine  Prioi'v '   0       ., 

(  arne.  Sir  Edward-;  ,.  .    ,T     •        .,    ,  .  Family  extinct.1' 

i  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  black 

I      Friars j 

fSeized   in    Germany    as    a    heretic 
fLoudon.    S.   Laurence    Poultney,  |       duri      Queen  Ma^,g  rei  n  :   sent 

Collc-iiate  C  Imrch   .         ^  ^   ^^^  .    ^^  ,o 

Cheke,  Sir  John. .  ^  Spalding,  Benedictine  Abbey     . .  ->       [        hig  lifl, .   fm.(V(1  fo  surrender 
Stoke  by  Clare,  Suffolk,  Collegi-  j       ^  ^;^  fco  t,u,  Queen  ;  du,d 

hurrh  :  (hali  >     I     of  shame  and  abroken  heart,1556. 

fDavington,     Kent,     Benedictine") 

Nunnery ! 

,  ,     T)        I  Faversham,  Benedictine  Abbey. .      His  son  sold  the  chapel8  of  Minster, 

-j  Minster-in-Sheppey,  Benedictine  I-      where    his    father    was    buried: 

lllas Nunnery ' I       family  extinct,  Io78. 

j  Patricksbourne,      Kent,      Austin 

t      Canons 

fAlvingham,      Lincolnshire,    Gil- 

bertine  Priory      

Barking, Essex, BenedictineAbbey 
Flitcham,  Norfolk,  Austin  Cell.. 
Folkstone,  Kent,  Benedictine 

Priory 

Haverholme,    Lincolnshire,    Gil- 

bertine  Priory 

Holland     Brigge,      Lincolnshire, 
Gilbertine  Priory 


<j  Richmond,   Yorkshire,  Benedict-  J>See  in  Appendix  I.!1 
ine  Cell    

Sempringham,  Lincolnshire,  Gil- 
bertine  Priory 

Swineshead,  Lincolnshire,  Cister 
cian  Abbey 

Stamford,  Austin  Friars     

Wormley,   Herefordshire,  Austin 
Canons     

Aslackby,   Lincolnshire,   Knights 
L      of  S.  John   _ 

1  Burke's  Kxtinct  Baronetage,  51.  3  Leland,  Itinerary,  i.  136. 

j  Hasted's  Kent,  i,  201.  4  Leland,  Itinerary,  i.  39. 

5  Information  received  from  the  parish  of  Epworth. 

f'  Burke's  Commonalty,  iv.  482. 

"  C'halmers'  Biographical  Dictionary,  5.  v. 

s  Hasted's  Kent,  ii.  648.  n  Banks'  Baronia  Anglica,  ii.  lUl,  2. 
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Grantee.  Name.  Fate. 

Cobham,'    George    f^nham  Norton,  Norfolk,  White! 

Lord  '     ^       Friars ^  See  the  next. 

'    [_Cobham  College,   Secular  PriestsJ 


Cobham,   William,"] 

Lord  (son  of  the  fMaidstone College,  Secular  Priests, 
above) J 


f  Of  his  sons,  Maximilian,  the  eldest, 
died  without  children  :  Henry, 
his  second  and  successor,  died 
also  without  children  :  George, 
the  third,  was  beheaded  for  par 
ticipating  in  "  Raleigh's  plot," 
and  William  was  killed  in  1597. 
Henry  was  tried  for  participating 
in  the  same  plot:  and,  "on  his 
trial,  never  was  there  so  poor 
and  abject  a  spirit." — He  died 
full  of  vermin,  for  want  of  ap 
parel  and  linen:  "which,"  says 
Banks,2  "  was  a  singular  judg 
ment,  that  a  man  of  near  ,£7,000 
a  year,  and  a  personal  estate  of 
.£30,000,  should  die  for  want.— 
The  lady  Cobham,  his  wife, 
though  very  rich,  would  not  even 
give  him  the  crumbs  from  her 
table." — Sir  John  Brooke,  nearest 
heir  male,  was  restored  to  the 
title  and  dignity  of  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  by  King  Charles  the  First, 
but  died  without  issue,  1G51  ; 
on  which  the  title  became  ex- 

L.      tinct. 


T 
- 

' 


r.,n,  T 
canon 


rriY       nreiro       nctn      .,n,  TC  , 

r\       L  11     c*  ~\ir  -Lrax,   i  orKMiire,  Austin  canons  •'       -.-,,      , 

Constable,  sirMar-  ,'  XT  ,,,      '.  .    ,  .  _,  Flamborouerh  y  became  evtinrt  in 

<  Is  uneaton,  Warwickshire  Fonte-  -^  "us">    u 

innclii  I*  f»  1  KKK  .       4-1-..-,       .-,,,.,.,  ___  t.i  __  L.      '  __ 


vraud  Nuns 


elder    branch,     Constable    of 


L 


i 

;    the    y°unger    extinct   in 


f  Arthington,  Yorkshire,  Benedic-"] 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  |       tine  Nuns    | 

Archbishop       of<j  Kirkstall,    Yorkshire,    Cistercian  J- Burnt  alive,  1555. 

Canterbury  ....    |       Abbey 

(^Mailing,  Kent,  Benedictine  Nuns.  J 


fHinchinbrooke,  Hunts,  Benedic-"] 

tine  Nunnery | 

Huntingdon,  Austin  Canons. .  . . 
London,    S.    Helen,    Benedictine 

Cromwell,aliasWil- ^  Neath^Glamorganshii'eV  cYsteV- 
liams.SirRichard 


See  Note  on  Appendix  I. 


cian  Abbey 
S.    Neots,     Hunts,    Benedictine 

Priory 

Sawtry,  Huntingdonshire,  Cister- 
(_     cian  Abbey J 

1  Tanner,    by    mistake,    makes    William    Lord    Cobham    the   first    grantee   of  Burnham 
Norton. 

2  Banks'  Bar.  Aug.  ii.  108,  9. 

3  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage,  pp.  124,  5,  6. 
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nacre,      William, 
Lord1    . 


Name. 


Lnnercost,    Cumberland,    Austin 
Canons     


De  la  Warr,  Tlio-  f  Whenvell,     Hants,     Benedictine 
mas,  Lord     . .  . .  ]_      Nunnery 


Fate. 

[is  son  Thomas  died2  shortly  after 
him  :  and  his  son  George  was 
killed  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden 
horse  on  which  lie  used  to  leap. 
On  this  the  barony  became  ex 
tinct.  But  Leonard,  uncle  to 
George,  claiming  to  succeed  as 
heir  in  tail  male,  and  being  re 
fused,  joined  Northumberland's 
rebellion,  and  with  his  two  bro 
thers  was  attainted  for  high  trea 
son.  The  family  became  extinct 
in  the  next  generation. 


Died  childless 


Devereux,  Richard.  .  Pembroke,  Benedictine  Cell  .  , 


Dudley,. John,  Lord  ^ 


f  Dudl( 


i! 


Dunbar, 
Earl  of 


George, 


Essex,        Thomas 


Holystone,  Northumberland,  Be 
nedictine  Nunnery,  1  (>!)."> 

fAlcester,  Benedictine  Abbey  ...."] 
i  Laund,     Leicestershire,     Austin 

Canons     

I  Lewes,  Cluniac  Prio 


f  Died   in  his  father's  life-time  ;    his 

grandson,    the    unfortunate    Earl 

.  .  «j       of  Essex,  beheaded  for  high  trea- 

|       fon.      Property  now  in  trustees, 

I     for  payment  of  owner's  debts.3 


1  This  John  Lord  Dudley,4  being 
a  man  of  weak  understanding,  so 
exposed  himself  to  the  snares  of 
usurers,  that  John  Dudley,  then 
Viscount  Lisle,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  thirsting  after 
Dudley  Castle,  the  chief  seat  of 
their  family,  ninde  those  money- 
merchants  his  means  to  work  him 
out  of  it :  which  by  some  mort 
gage  being  at  length  effected,  he 
became  exposed  to  the  charity 
of  his  friends  for  subsistence", 
and  spending  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  visits  among  them,  was  com 
monly  called  the  Lord  Quon 
dam.  '' 

Died  without  heirs  male,  1611. 


I 


>r\ 


'Cromwell,     Earl  <(  ^el,to"  ^owbray,  Cluniac  Cell. . 
Michel liarn,   Sussex,  Austin   Ca 
nons 

S.    Osyth,    Essex,     Austin    Ca 
nons 

[_ Yarmouth,  Grey  Friars 


Cromwell's  wretched  end  is  known 
to  all,  beheaded,  1541. 


1  Tanner  makes  Thomas  Lord  Dacre,  first  grantee.  If  so,  he  was  hung,  in  pretence 
for  the  murder  of  a  park-keeper  of  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham  :  in  reality  for  his  great  possessions- 
./Et.  24. 

:  Banks'  Baronia  Anglica,  ii.  139.— See  Jefferson's  Cumberland,  i.  GO. 

:i  Information  received  from  Pembroke. 

4  Shaw's  Staffordshire,  2  Part,  i.  143. 
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Grantee. 


Name. 


Eure, William, Lord. .  J arrow, Benedictine  Cell, Durham  •<( 


Fate. 

His  eldest  son1  slain  in  his  life-time. 
William,  fourth  baron,  had  issue  : 
— Ralph,  who  died  in  his  father's 
life-time :  William,  fifth  baron, 
childless :  William,  sixth,  was 
slain  at  Marston  Moor,  having 
had  a  son,  who  was  slain  in  his 
life-time:  George,  seventh,  died 
unmarried :  Ralph,  eighth,  died 
childless,  1 098  :  and  in  him  the 
title  became  extinct. 


fThetford,    Canons    of  the    Holy") 

Sepulchre     

„  ,  c.        Thetford,  Benedictine  Nuns .... 

I"0'     ' >lr  J  Austin  Friars j»  Died  without  heirs  male. 

Richard    ]  D1    ,    „  • 

Black  1<  nars     

Weybridge,   Norfolk,   Black    Ca- 
(__     nons J 

„  ,      „                       f  WTilberfoss,   Yorkshire,   Benedic- 1  Family   appears  to   be    extinct,'2  or 
ale,  U       ;e  . . . .  j      tine  Nunnery |      reduced  to  indigence. 

„      ,         _,        .       f  Polesworth.BenedictineNunnerv,  1  c 
Goodere,  Francis    •{       „,        .  ,    ,  .                               •     >  See  p.  49. 
L      Warwickshire J 

f  Extinct  in  male  line,  1700.3     (The 

Grimstone.Edwardl^T^1^.'21^/1^"-;^       present     Grimstone    family    are 
1      (the  largest  Friary  m  England)^     jjroperly  Luckyns } 

fFamily  either  extinct,  or  reduced  to 

Hill,  Richard  . .  . .  {  Hartley  Wmtney,  Hants,  Cister-  I       indi*  nothi        known    of 

1      cian  Nunnery ^     ^ 

fFamily  extinct    in    the    male    line, 
Hopton,  Ralph   . .  j  Witham,  Somersetshire,  Charter-  I       ,  ^    }     the  dfcath  of  L(jrd  R 

I      house    \     toninexile. 

Latimer,     John,      j  Nun  Monketon,  Yorkshire,  Bene- 1  Extinct  Jn  tfae  ma,e  Hn      ,  ^Q4 
Lord     [      dictme  Nunnery J 

f  (Second  grantee  of)  Monks'  Hor- 1  Beheaded  for  participation  inWyatt's 
Mantel,  ^  alter  . .  ^   ^  g^  ^^  Cdl |      rebellion,  1 553.* 

fFamily  in  the  male  line  extinct,  or 
in  the  deepest  indigence.  "The 
Abbey  lands  have  so  often  been 
alienated  by  sale,  that  it  is  impos 
sible  to  trace  their  subsequent 
Meautis,  Peter  ./ Stratford  Langthorne,  Cistercian  !  possessors.,,  (Information4  re. 

ceived  at  the  place.  The  only 
memorial  of  Meautis  himself,  at 
Stratford,  is,  that  a  wall  near  the 
Abbey  site  goes  by  the  name  of 
Meautis's  wall.) 

...     ,.  „  fFamily  extinct  in  its  two  male  lines, 

fPentney,  Norfolk   Austin  Canons  j       Mi4  of    Moulsliainj    War. 

Mildmay,    Thomas^  Shouldham,   Norfolk,    Gilbertme^       wickshi/e     and    Mildmay>    Lord 
^     Pnory I      Fitz-Walter.« 

1   Banks,  iii.  285,  6.  2  Information  received  from  the  place. 

:)  Comp.  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  vi.  1486,  with  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage,  289. 
4  Banks,  ii.  227.  6  Hasted's  Kent. 

6  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage,  356. 


IW8 


AT  I' KM)  IX     II. 


Grantee. 


Name. 


Mom  joy,    Cha 
Lord"    . 


f  Kirkby-Beler, 
j       Rutland   

\  Spectcsbnry,    hit 
Dorsetshire  .  .  . 
LYevely,  Preeeptory,  Derbyshire  . 


Austin      Canon 
Alien    Priory,  <j 


Fate. 

(  Died  three  years  afterwards.  His 
grandson,  William,  dying  without 
male  issue,  was  succeeded  by 
Charles,  his  brother,  created  Karl 
of  Devonshire.  He  had  been  en 
gaged  to  Penelope,  sister  to  the 
Earl  of  Essex  ;  she  was  married 
to  Robert  Lord  Rich,  but  having 
had  several  children  by  the  Earl 
of  i  )e\  oii>liire,  \\as  divorced  by 
her  husband  and  married  the  Earl, 
Laud  officiating.  This  great  scan 
dal  shortened  the  Karl's  davs  ;  he 
eur\ived  the  marriage  little,  more 
than  three  months.  "  He  left  this 
life,"  says  the  contemporary 
Chamberlain,  "soon  and  early 
for  his  years,  but  late  enough  for 
himself;  and  happy  had  he  been 
if  he  had  gone  two  or  three  years 
since,  before  the  world  were  weary 
of  him,  or  that  he  had  left  that 
scandal  behind  him."1 

f  Family  supposed  to  be  extinct.  Not 
Mordaunt,  Edward. .  Stanesgate,  Essex,  Cluniac  Priory  <[  mentioned  in  parish  register, 

'v     which  begins  1002. 

Penmon,    Anglesea,    Benedictine!  ,-,      .-,      ., 

,,  .  i- Family,  it  appears,  is  extinct. 

Priory J 

Bentlej ,  Miduk-sex     "^ 

V\  ymondley  Parva,  Herts J>  Family  extinct. - 


More,  Joh 


Nedeham,  J;m:e: 


Norfolk.     Thomas 
Duke  of   . 


Northampton,  Wil 
liam,  Marquis  of 


\.  A  ustin  Canons 

{  l.nnuay,      .Suffolk,      Benedictine^] 

Nunnery  .................. 

Hutley,  Suffolk,  Austin  Canons  . 
Castl;1    Acre,     Norfolk,     Cluniac 

Priory  .................... 

Cokesford,  Norfolk,   Austin  Ca 

nons  ...................... 

Deping,     Lincolnshire,     Benedic- 

tine  Cell  .................. 

Felixstowe,    Suffolk,    Benedictine 

Cell  ...................... 

Hiteham,    Norfolk,   Cluniac  Cell 
Newenham,     Devon,     Cisteriian 

Abbey  .................... 

Norwich,   S.  Catherine,  Benedic 

tine  Cell  .................. 

Snape,  Suffolk,  Benedictine  Priory 
Theti'ord,  Norfolk,  Cluniae  Priory 
-------      College     .... 

I^Wangford,  Suffolk,  Cluniac  Cell  j 

Edith   Weston,  Rutland  (once  an  ^ 
alien  Priory,  then  belonging  to 
the  Chartreuse  at  Coventry)  .  . 

llalsted,  Essex,  College     ...... 

S.Mary   du  Pre,   Leicestershire, 
Austin  Canons    ............ 

Pipewell,  Northamptonshire,  Cis 
tercian  Abbey  ..............  J 


lie  had  two  sons  :  ].  Henry,  Earl 
of  Surrey,  beheaded  for  high  trea 
son.  January  '20,  1540,  and  Henry 
(he  Eighth's  last  victim.  Of  the 
Earl  of  Surrey's  children,  the 
eldest,  Thomas.  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  beheaded,  for  high  treason, 
1572  ;  the  youngest,  Henry,  Earl 
of  Northampton,  died  unmarried, 
and  is  reported  to  have  been  "  the 
most  contemptible  and  despicable 
of  mankind."  2.  Thomas,  Vis 
count  Hindoo,  whose  family  be 
came  extinct  in  the  next  genera- 
lion. 


Died  without  legitimate  issue,  and 
the  title  became  extinct.  His 
children  by  his  first  wife  were  bas 
tardized  ;  and  by  his  two  others 
he  had  none.3 


1   Banks,  iii.  539. 


-  Clutterbuek's  Herts,  ii.  551. 


Banks,  iii.  595,  6. 
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Grantee. 


Northumberland, 
John,  Duke  of 


Name. 

Balsall,  Warwickshire,  Preceptory 

Brinkeburne,  Northumberland, 
Austin  Canons  

Calke,  Derbyshire,  Austin  Cell. . 

Coket,  Northumberland,  Bene 
dictine  Cell 

Colchester,  Grey  Friars 

Hyrst,  Lincolnshire,  Austin  Ca 
nons 

Kilburne,  Middlesex,  Benedictine 
Nunnery 

Lambley,  Northumberland,  Be 
nedictine  Nunnery 

Melsa,  Yorkshire,  Cistercian  Ab 
bey  

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Austin  Friars 

Penkridge,   Staffordshire,  College 

Stratford-on-Avon,  College     .  . . 

Snaith,  Yorkshire,  Benedictine 
Cell 

Tynemouth,  Northumberland, 
Benedictine  Cell 

Warwick,  Black  Friars 

White  Friars 

Whitby,  Benedictine  Abbey  .... 
^Wolverhampton,  College j 


Fate. 


Beheaded  for  high  treason  1553. 
He  left  several  sons,  all  unhappy. 
Henry  died  at  the  siege  of  Bou 
logne  ;  John,  by  courtesy  Earl  of 
Warwick,  died  in  his  father's  life 
time,  without  issue  ;  Ambrose, 
afterwards  restored  in  blood,  and 
Earl  of  Warwick,  thrice  married, 
but  died  without  issue ;  Guildford, 
beheaded  with  his  father  ;  Robert, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Leicester, 
whose  crimes  and  misfortunes  are 
well  known  ;  another,  Henry,  who 
was  slain  at  S.  Quentin  ;  and 
Charles,  who  died  a  child.1 


Onley,  John    .... 
Page,  Sir  Richard . 

Palmer,  Sir  Thomas 

Palmer,  Sir  Henry. 
Paston,  Thomas . . 


Catesby,  Benedictine  Nunnery . 


fThoby, 

J    Flninst-i 


("Family  extinct  in   1G64.      (Monu- 
\      ment  in  Helvidon  churchyard.) 

,  Essex,  Austin  Canons  . .  ^ 

Flamstead,  Hertfordshire,  Bene-  }•  Died  without  heirs  male, 
dictine  Nuns   J 

Dynmore, 

ceptory    , 
Snelleshall, 

Prior}' 

South  Mailing,  Sussex,  College  . 
Wigmore,   Herefordshire,  Austin 


Herefordshire,     Pre-^ 
Bucks,    Benedictine 


Canons 


Attainted  and  beheaded. 


Wingham,  Kent,  College 


J  Slain  at  the  siege  of  Guisnes,2  aged 
\      seventy. 


Ramsden,  William  •{  — 


Ratcliff,  Sir  Hum 
phrey   

Rowlet,  Ralph    . . 


f  Binham,  Norfolk,  BenedictmeCell  1  p      Q        fi       , 
1_  Sudbury,  Suffolk,  College J 

fBlyth,    Nottinghamshire,    Bene-^ 

dictine  Priory  :  (half)    

Northampton,  Black  Friars  .... 

White  Friars  .... 

Oxford,  S.  Mary,  College  :  (half) 
Roch,  Yorkshire,  Cistercian  Ab- 
L     bey:  (half)     

I"  Elstow,    Bedfordshire,    Benedic- 
\      tine  Nunnery 


Family  either  extinct  or  reduced  to 
extreme  indigence. 


[Family 


S.  Mary  du  Pre,   Herefordshire, 
Benedictine  Nunnery 


His  son  and  heir,  Sir  Ralph,  dying 
without  heirs  male,  the  family  be 
came  extinct.5 


1  Banks,  iii.  572. 

3  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage,  402. 

5  Clutterbuck's  Herts,  i.  14. 


Hasted's  Kent,  iii.  700. 
Banks,  iii.  696. 
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Sandy? 
Lon 


Mlliam,  f 
he  Vine] 


Name. 


Motisfont,  Austin  Canons,  Hants, 
by  exchange     ] 


Fate. 

("This  William  was  first  Lord  Sandys. 
William,  fourth  Lord  Sandys, 
died  without  issue  male,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Colonel 
Henry  Sandys,  mortal!)' wounded 
in  the  tight  at  Bramdene.  His 
son,  William,  died  without  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Henry,  who  died  without  issue  ; 
and  he  by  his  brother  Edwin,  who 
dying  without  issue,  the  family 
became  extinct  in  the  male  line.1 


Seymour,    Lord   of 


fBardsey,  Caernarvonshire,  Abbey") 
Co-rsivshall,       Essex.      Cistercian 
Abbey 


Sudeley 


Edindon,  Wilts,  Bonhomm 
Hales,     Gloucestershire,     C 

cian  Abbey 

South  Baddeslev,  Hants,  Precep- 
L     tory '. 


Sliarington,      Sir 
William    . 


Shelton,    Sir   John 


f  Ave- 

I  bury,    j  Priories,    after-  [,- 
<j  Charl-j  wards     granted  j 
I  ton,       l^toFotheringhayJ 
1  Lacock,  Austin  Nuns 


for  high  treason, 


Carow,    Norfolk, 
Nun'ner 


Family  extinct.  The  family  of  the 
Taibols,  to  whom  Lacock  next" 
parsed,  also  extinct  ;  the  present 
possessor, though  bearing  the  same 
name,  being  of  a  different  family  ; 
his  father  assumed  it  by  Act 

j        of  Parliament.      (Information  re- 

L.     ceived  from  the  place.) 

J"  Family     either     extinct  or  reduced 
\      to  extrem.  indigence. 


Somerset,  Edward, 
Duke      of,      and<! 
Protector 


("Ameslniry,     Wilts,     Benedictine^] 
Nunnery 

liston,   Wilts,   Trinitarian   Friars 

Farleigh,    Wilts,    Cluniac  Priory 

Holme,  Dorsetshire,  Cluniac  Cell 

Horton,  Dorsetshire,  Benedictine 
Cell 

Maiden    Bradley,    Wilts,    Austin 
Canons     , 

Michelne,    Somersetshire,   Bene-  ' 
dictine  Abbey 

Ottery,  Devon,  College 

Shene,  Surrey,  Carthusians   .... 

Syon,  Middlesex,  Brigettines     .. 
— , ,  Hospital 

Tywardreath,  Cornwall,  Benedic 
tine  Priory 

I^Wimborne,    Dorsetshire,  CollegeJ 


Beheaded  for  high  treason, 
circumst  inees  ut'  peculiar 
tune,  15f)2. 


Southampton,  Wil-  f  Shaftesbury,     Benedictine    Nun-  1  -p..    •,     . 

£     ,     ..        <:  >  Died  without  legitimate  is 

bam,  Earl  ot   .  .    [     nery  ......................  J 


sue, 


1  Banks,  ii.  457,  8. 

-  But  ({lucre  whether  Tanner  is  not  mistaken  in  giving  Shaftesbury  to  William,  Earl 
of  Southampton.  If  right  in  the  person,  he  is  wrong  in  the  date,  1  Edward  VI.,  for  this 
Earl  had  then  been  dead  some  years,  and  Thomas  Wriothesley  had  been  created  Earl  of 
Southampton  by  patent,  three  days  before  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI. 
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f  Beaulieu,  Hants,  Cistercian  Ab 
bey  

Bittlesden,  Bucks,  Cistercian  Ab- 

Southampton.Wri-  J       bey   

othesley,  Earl  of  )  Tichfield,  Hants,  Preemonstraten- 

sian  Abbey 

Winchester,  S.  Elizabeth's  Col- 


Grantee.  Name.  Fate. 

fThe    Earl    died    1550.     His    son, 
Henry,  second  Earl,  was  in  trou 
ble  about  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 
Henry,  third  Earl,  tried  for  high 
treason  in  the  insurrection  of  the 
•(       Earl  of  Essex,  though  pardoned. 
Thomas,  fourth  Earl,   "of  a  na- 
|      tore  much  inclined  to  melancholy," 
married  thrice,   but  left  no   sur 
viving  male  issue.      Whereupon 
L     the  title  became  extinct.1 
f Athelington,    Dorsetshire,     Hos-^i 

pital,  (half) | 

0,     ,  0.     »,.   J  Beverly  College  (so  far  as  respects     - 

Stanhope,  Sir  Mi--',       the  Jrebendal  houses,  half)    .      f  Beheaded,  1552.' 

rhael      !   _.    ...  *  .    -,  '        _'. 

Shelrord,  Notts,  Augustm.  Priory 


Suffolk,     Charles, 
Duke  of   . 


LYork,  (S.  William's  College,)  half  J 

fBarling,   Prremonstratensian  Ab-^ 

bey,  Lincolnshire    

Boston,  Black  Friars 

Bullington,  Gilbertine  Priory    .. 

Burcester,  Austin  Canons,  Oxon 

Bunvell,  late  Alien  Priory,  Lin 
colnshire  

Ellesham,   Austin  Canons,    Lin 
colnshire  

Erdbury,   Austin  Canons,   War 
wickshire  

Eye,  Benedictine  Priory,  Suffolk 

Greenfield,    Cistercian    Nunnery, 
Lincolnshire    

Goring,  Austin  Nuns,  Oxon .... 

Kirksted,  Cistercian  Abbey,  Lin 
colnshire  

Leystone,  Prsemonstratensian  Ab 
bey,  Suffolk 

Lincoln,  Gilbertine  Priory 

Louth  Park,  Cistercian  Abbey  . . 

Malteby,  Preceptory,  Lincolnshire 

Markeby,  Austin  Canons,  Lincoln 

Maxstoke,  Austin  Canons,  War 
wickshire  

Monks  Kirby,  late  Alien  Priory, 
Warwickshire 

Newhouse,    Praemonstrat.  Abbey 

Oldbury,  Benedictine  Nuns,  War 
wickshire  

Revesby,  Cistercian  Abbey,  Lin 
colnshire  

Skirbecke,  Hospital,  Lincolnshire 

Stonely,  Cistercian  Abbey,  War 
wickshire      

Ribstone,  Preceptory,   Yorkshire 

Tattershall,  College,  Lincolnshire 

Stamford,  Grey  Friars    

Temple      Bruerne,      Preceptory, 
Lincoln    

Trentham,  Austin  Canons,  Oxon 

Vaudey, Cistercian  Abbey, Lincoln 
j^Wellesford,  late  Alien  Priory    . . 


This  despoiler  of  thirty  monasteries 
was  married  four  times.  By  his 
first  wife  he  had  no  children.  By 
his  second,  a  daughter,  Mary, 
married  to  Lord  Monteagle,  by 
whom  she  had  three  sons,  of 
whom  two  died  without  issue  ;  the 
third  left  issue  only  a  daughter, 
and  in  him  the  title  became  ex 
tinct.  By  his  third  wife,  the 
Duke  had  issue  one  son,  created 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  died  at  an 
early  age ;  and  two  daughters. 
Frances  married  Henry,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  who  was  beheaded,  1554  ; 
and  by  him  she  had,  1,  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  beheaded ;  2,  Lady 
Catherine  Grey,  married  Henry, 
Lord  Herbert,  who  divorced  her  ; 
and  then,  Edward,  Earl  of  Hert 
ford,  beheaded  ;  3,  Lady  Mary 
Grey,  married  to  Martin  Keys, 
and  died  without  issue.  After 
the  execution  of  her  husband, 
Frances  Brandon  married  Adrian 
Stokes ;  and  appears  by  him  to 
have  had  no  issue.  The  Duke's 
third  daughter,  Eleanor,  married 
Henry  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and 
by  him  had  two  sons,  Henry  and 
Charles,  who  both  died  young ; 
and  Margaret,  married  to  Henry, 
Earl  of  Derby.  By  his  fourth 
wife  the  Duke  had  two  sons,  who 
both,  in  turn,  succeeded  ;  and 
died  of  the  sweating-sickness  in 
one  day,  July  14,  5  Ed.  VI.  A 
more  remarkable  instance  could 
scarcely  be  found  wherein,  in  the 
next  generation,  a  man's  name 
has  been  clean  put  out. 


1  Banks,  iii.  671. 


2  See  Debrett's  Peerage,  under  "•  Chesterfield." 
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Grant  cc.  Name.  Fate. 

f  Breadsale,  Austin  Friars,  Derby-') 
^    ,.  ,,  |       shire  ......................    |  Beheaded  for  high  treason,  bringing 

r"  ,'      ,ie"-N'    ^  lloliwell,    Benedictine   Nunnery,  j>      ruin  on  his  whole  family,  as  re- 

" 


London 
[_Oxford,  Austin  Friars     ........  J 


lated  in  the  preceding. 


Surrey,      Henry,       f  Rushworth  College,  Norfolk....  "I  Henry  VIII.'  s  last  victim,  beheaded, 
Earl  of  ........  \  Wymondham,  Benedictine  Abbey  J       I  o-lG. 

fAttleborough  College,  Norfolk..  ~] 

Sussex,      Robert,     j  Dunmow,  Austin  Canons,    Essex  (  He    died    the    year    following    the 
Earl  of  .......    ]  Clyve,CistercianAbbey,  Somersets  j"      grant  of  Attleborough  :  see  next. 

I^Pountney  College,  London(in  part)  J 


Sussex,       Thomas," 

Earl  of,  grandson  J>  Clyve,  (regrauted) 


Talbot, 
Lord. 


William, 


1  Pontefract, 
J       shire. .  . . 


Cluniac  Priorv,  York- 


~]  Died  without  surviving  male  heirs  : 
\  I'amily  extinct,  1641,  a  century 
[  after  meddling  with  church  pro- 

j       perty. 

f  The  barony  of  Talbot,  being  a  ba 
rony  in  fee,  passed,  at  the  death 
of  Gilbert,  seventh  Earlof  Shrews 
bury,  without  heirs  male,  with 
Alathea,  his  daughter,  into  the 
Howard  family.  The  earldom 
continued  in  the  Talbots.  Edward, 
eighth  Earl,  died  without  heirs 
male,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
kiiiMnan  George,  ninth  Earl,  who, 
dying  without  heirs  male  in  1630, 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
John,  tenth  Earl.  He  was  suc 
ceeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Francis, 
who  was  killed  in  a  duel  with 
George,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
March  Hi,  1(>67  :  and  it  is  said 
that  his  own  wife  attended  as  the 
Duke's  page.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Charles,  twelfth  Earl, 
created  Marquis  of  Alton  and 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  :  on  his 
death  without  male  issue,  in  1717, 
those  titles  became  extinct :  but 
the  earldom  devolved  on  his 
grace's  cousin,  Gilbert,  of  right, 
thirteenth  Earl :  but  he  being  a 
Roman  Catholic  Priest,  could 
never  assume  it.  He  was  suc 
ceeded  by  his  nephew,  George, 
fourteenth  Earl :  who  died  with 
out  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Charles,  fifteenth 
Earl,  who  died  without  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
John,  sixteenth  Earl.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew,  the  pre 
sent  Earl.  Thus,  since  16 16  the 
title  has  only  once  descended 
from  father  to  son. 


Tregonwell, 

John     . 


Sir 


bbas,  Benedictine  Mon-  "1  The  branch  of  the  family  which  pos- 
J      sessed  the  Abbey,  extinct. 


J  Milton  Abbas,  Benedictine  Mon- 
l_      astery 
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Grantee. 


Tyrrwhitt,  Sir  Ro 
bert  . . 


Name. 


C  Carneringham,  late  Alien  Priory, 
|       Lincolnshire    .............. 

'•{  Irford,   Premonstratensian  Nun- 


[_Stanfield,  Benedictine  Nunnery 


Westmoreland, 
Ralph,  Earl  of 


Williams,  Roger. 


{Keldon,  Cistercian  Nuns,  York 
shire 
Rosedale,  Nuns 


Usk,  Benedictine  Nunnery,  Mon-  J 
mouthshire |_ 

Nun-") 


Fate. 

f  Family  extinct.  They  built  a  noble 
mansion  of  stone  on  the  site  of 
the  Priory,  which  fell  into  great 
decay  during  the  time  the  estate 
was  held  by  Frances,  sister  and 
heiress  to  the  last  male  descend 
ant,  Sir  John  de  la  Fountaine 
Tyrrwhitt.  After  his  death  the 
greater  part  was  taken  down. 

("His  grandson,  Charles,  joined  in  the 
great  rebellion  of  13  Elizabeth. 
He  saved  his  life  by  flight,  and 
retired  into  the  Netherlands, 
where  "  he  lived  meanly  and  mi 
serably  to  a  great  age."  Thus 
terminated,  in  disgrace,  the  Ba 
rony  of  Neville,  of  Raby,  and  the 
Earldom  of  Westmoreland. 

Family  extinct.  (Information  re 
ceived  from  Usk.) 


Windsor,  Andrews, 
Lord     . 


TAnkerwyke,     Benedictine 

nery,  Bucks 
Bordesley,1     Cistercian      Abbey,      ^ 
J       Worcestershire    .  . .  . .   lFa""ly   "tmct  in  the  direct    male 


line,  1642. 


Minchinhampton,  late  Alien  Pri 
ory,  Gloucestershire 
Pleyden,  Hospital,  Sussex J 

Wingfield,  Sir  John. .  Alensborne,AustinCanons, Suffolk. .  Died  without  heirs  male. 


1  By  compulsory  exchange    for  his  own  seat,   Stanwell,    which    his  ancestors  had  held 
from  the  Conquest. — Banks,  ii.  610. 


APPENDIX  I  SI. 

MITRED  ABBEYS  AND  PRIOKIES  IN  IRELAND. 


(From  Arc'idaH's  Monasticon.) 


1.   Mellilbnt     The   Abbey    turned   into   a  dwelling-house;  which, 

holding  for  the  King,  was  besieged  by  the  rebels 
in  1G41.  It  (••in-rendered  on  promise  of  quarter; 
but  many  of  its  defenders  were  murdered1  in  cold 
blood. 

Granted  to  Baron  Fitz-Eustace,  Viscount  Baltinglass, 

in  1511  :   family  extinct  in  1583. 

Granted  to  James,  Earl  of  Ormond  :   elder  branch  of 

family,  after  suffering  great  hardships,  extinct  by 
the  di-ith  in  exile  of  the  twelfth  Earl,  1740. 

1.   Tracton Of  its  earlier   possessors  we  find  nothing  :   the  title, 

Baron  Tracton,  of  Tracton,  granted  in  1781,  is 
now  extinct. 

Abbey-house  seized  and  burnt  by  the  rebels,  1600. 

....Granted    to   Plunket,    Lord    Louth  :    title    forfeited 
1641. 

7.    Dublin,  S.  .Mary   James,    Earl    of   Desmond,    was  the  grantee.     His 

son,  Gerald,  Earl  of  Desmond,  fifteenth  in  suc 
cession  of  a  family  dating  its  honours  from  1329, 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1582.  Reduced  to  ex 
tremities,  he  lived  like  a  wild  beast,  continually 
hunted  by  his  enemies  in  Harlow  \Vood  :  and  once 
he  and  his  countess  only  escaped  by  standing  up 
to  their  chins  in  water.  In  1583,  he  was  surprised 
at  night  : — "  One  Kilby  struck  the  old  man  with 
his  sword,  and  nearly  cut  off  his  arm  :  where 
upon  the  old  man  cried  out  that  he  was  Earl  of 
Desmond.  And  Kilby  would  have  spared  him  ; 
but  finding  that  he  bled  so  fast  that  he  could  not 
live,  lie  immediately  cut  off  the  Earl's  head,  which 
u  as  sent  afterwards  to  England,  and  placed  on  a 
pole  in  London."2 

1   Cox's  History  of  Ireland,  ii.  92. 

:  Cox's  History  of  Ireland,  ii.  369.     (But   the   book  is  so  badly  paged  in  that 
part,  as  to  make  the  numbers  nearly  useless.) 
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We  cannot  learn  the  grantees. 


8.  Dublin,  S.  Thomas 

9.  Donske 

10.  Bective 

11.  Trim,  S.  Peter's 

12.  Caral  J 

13.  Dumbrody,  granted  to  Osborne  Itchingham,    ~) 

14.  Monasternenagh,      ,,     S.  H.  Wallop, 

1 5.  Wothney, 

16.  Athassell, 

17.  Killagh, 

18.  Kells, 

19.  Down,1 


Of  whom  we  can  learn 
nothing. 


Sir  E.  Walsh, 

James  White, 

Thomas  Clinton, 

James,  Earl  of  Ormond.  (See  above,  3  ) 

Lord  Baltimore.     Family  extinct,  1731. 

Antony  Colcleugh  :  and  the  property,  when  Arch- 
dall  wrote,  (1786,)  was  in  his  descendant,  Vesey 
Colcleugh.  But  the  last  possessor  of  that  name 
died  two  or  three  years  ago  ;  and  on  his  widow's 
death,  it  must  go  to  another  family,  as  we  learn 
by  information  received  from  the  place. 

George,  Lord  Audley  :  family  exists,  but  the  property 

is  not  in  it. 

Hence  it  appears  that  of  the  possessors  of  the  eleven  Mitred  Abbeys,  of  which 
we  have  any  data,  not  one  family  remains  in  possession  of  the  estate  : — one  ex 
ists  in  the  direct,  and  one  in  the  younger  line. 


20.  Tintern,  Wexford 


21.  Monaster  Evan, 


But  query  whether  this  be  the  Mitred  Abbey  ? 


AITEXDIK  IV. 

Till-:  CTKSE  PRONOUNCED  ON  THE  SPOLIATORS  OF 
ABBEYS. 

THE  following  may  be  tal<en  as  a  fair  specimen  of  {be  Curses  pronounced  on  the 
violators  of  the  privileges  and  property  of  Monastic  Institutions.  There  does 
not  appear  to  liave  been  one  universal  form  ;  the  tenor  of  the  imprecation  varied 
according  to  the  will  of  the  Founder.  Those  which  we  give  are  -elected  at  ran 
dom,  one  from  Martene,  the  otlier  from  Horstius'  Edition  of  S.  Bernard.. 


Auetoritate  Omnipotent;*  ])i:i  et  B.  i'etri  Apostolorum  prlneipis,  cui  a 
DOMINO  Di:o  eollocata  est  pote-tas  liga;idi  atque  solvendi  super  terrain,  fiat 
inanifesta  vitulieta  de  malefactoribus.  latrouibus  et  pnedonibus  possessionum  et 
rerinn  inriumquc  et  libertatum  ?\Ionasterii  Sancti  \Vandregisilii  de  Fontanella 
totiusque  eongregationis  ipsius  ?tlonasterii,  nisi  de  malignitate  ?ua  resipiscant  cum 
erteetu.  Si  autem  jincdicti  malef:iet  ires  hoc  in  quo  ipsi  eo'iiinisenMt  emendari 
volucrint,  venial  super  illos  benedietio  Omnipolentis  ])i:i  et  retrihutio  bonorum 
openim.  Si  vero  in  su;\  inalignitate  eorda  eorum  iiidurata  i'uerint.  et  possessn  lies 
(a':er,i(;ue  reddere  noluerint,  sen  ad  statum  debitum  redire  non  promiserint  et 
emendare  pocnitentiiditer  malitio.H-  distuleri-.it,  venian'  super  illos  o.iiises  m:ih'd;e- 
tiones  quibus  Omnipotens  DF.US  male  :ixit,  qui  dixerunt  DOMJXO  DEO,  Recede  a 
nobis  ;  viam  Seientiarum  Tuarum  ii(>!umus  :  et  q>ii  dixerunt,  luereditaie  jiossiiiea- 
mus  Sanetuarium  OKI.  Fiat  pars  il'orum  et  lirereditas  igni>  perjietui  erueiatus. 
Cum  Chora,  Dathan  et  Abiron,  qui  deseenderunt  in  inl'ernum  viventes  ;  eum 
Judu  et  Pilato,  Cayapha  et  Anna,  Siinone  Mago  et  Nerone,  eum  quibus  cruciatu 
perpetuo  sine  tine  erueientur.  Ita  quod  nee  cum  CHRISTO  nee  cum  Sanctis  Ejus 
in  ea-lesti  quiete  soeietatem  habeaat,  sect  habeant  societatem  eum  diabolo  et  sociis 
ejus  in  inferni  ton.ientis  deputati  et  pereant  in  itternuni.  Fiat.  Fiat. 

Modus  exeqin'iidi  /iiijiimitodi  maledictionem  in  die  Dotninico  ct  quotidianis 
dit'bnx  in  dicto  Monasterio. 

Finito  Evaugelio  a  Diacono,  st;ms  Presbyter  antealtare  dieat :  Domini  Fratres, 
nullus  fidelium  sestimet  aut  eredat  ut  hanc  maledictionem  qua  in  pro  inimieis 
nostris  ante  DKUM  et  pretiosissimum  jirineipemque  Apostolorum  Petrum,  cui 
data  est  licentia  ligamli  et  solvendi  a  DOMINO,  quotidie  fundimus,  ulla  nostra 
temeritate  aut  prajsumptione  advenissemus  ;  sed  potestate  aceepta  a  sede  Aposto- 
lica  quo  et  ipsi  potestatem  hoc  ageudi  ik'tlerunt  patrono  nostro  S.  '\Yandregisilio 
et  maledictionem  quam  ipsi  pro  prosecutoribus  sanctae  DEI  Eeclesise  exequeban- 
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tur,  congregatio  S.  Wandregisilii  ubicumque  necesse  fuisset  si  non  resipisccrent 
similiter  fecisset.  Et  post  hsec  maledictionem  istam  confirmaverunt  Sancti  Pon- 
tifices,  S.  Audoenus  Archiepiscopus,  &c.,  &c. 

[Here  follow  the  names  of  many  persons  who   had   confirmed  the   right  of 
Malediction.] 

Invocatio  ad  DEUM. 

Omnipotens  DEUS,  Qui  solus  respicis  afflictionem  omnium  ad  Te  clamantium, 
Qui  lacrimas  pupillorum  ac  viduarum  ad  aures  Tuas  misericorditer  perveriire  con- 
cedis,  respice  super  nos  famulos  Tuos,  sanctissimis  ac  piissimis  confessoribus  Tuis 
Wandregisilio,  Ansbroto,  Wulfrano  et  Erembroto  monachis  [intercedentibus,]  et 
vindica  nos  de  inimicis  nostris  qui  villas  nostras  tenant  et  prsedant  unde  vestire  et 
administrationem  habere  debemus.     Si  autein,  quod  totis  viribus  optamus,  hoc 
etiam  dare  studuerint,  veniat  super  illos  benedictio  Omnipotentis  DEI  et  retribu- 
tio  bonorum  operum.     At  si  induraverint  et  res  atque  praedia  supra  dictorum 
SS.  reddere  noluerint,  et  emendare  poenitentialiter  malitiosc  distulerint,  veniant 
super  illos  omnes  maledictiones  quibus   DEUS  Omnipotens  illos  maledixit,  qui 
dixerunt  DOMINO  DEO,  Recede  a  nobis,  scientiam  viarum  Tuarum  nolumus ;  et 
qui  dixerunt,  hereditate  possideamus  Sanctuarium  DEI.     Fiat  pars  eorum  et  he- 
reditas  ignis  perpetui  cruciatus  cum  Dathan  et  Abiron,   Juda  atque  Pilato,  Sap- 
phira  et  Anania,  Cayapha.  et  Anna,  Simone  et  Nerone,  cum  quibus  cruciatu  per- 
petuo  sine  fine  torqueantur.     Ita  ut  nee  cum  CHRISTO  et  Sanctis  Ejus  in  coelesti 
quiete  societatem  habeant ;  sed  habeant  societatem  cum  Diabolo  et  sociis  ejus  in 
inferno  tormentis  deputati  et  pereant  in  aeternum.     Maledicti  sint  in  civitatibus, 
maledicti  in  agris,  maledicti  in  castellis,  maledicti  in  insulis.   Maledictus  fructus  ven- 
tris  eorum,  maledicti  in  domibus,  maledicti  ingredientes,  maledicti  in  omnibus  locis. 
Mittat  DOMINUS  super  eos  famem  esuriem  et  increpationem  et  in  omnia  opera 
eorum  quae  faciunt  donee  conterat  eos  et  perdat  velociter  de  terra.     Sit  coelum 
quod  super  eos  est  sereum,  et  terra  quam  calcant  ferrea.     Percutiat  eos  DOMINUS 
amentia  et  caecitate  ac  furore  mentis,  et  palpent  in  meridie  sicut  palpare  solet 
caecus  in  tenebris,  et  nesciant  dirigere  vias  suas.     Omni  tempore  calumniam  sus- 
tineant  et  opprimantur  violentia  nee  habeant  qui  liberet  eos.     Sit  cadaver  eorum 
in  escam  volatilibus  coeli  et  bestiis  terrse,  etnon  sint  qui  sepeliant  illud.     Constitue 
super  eos  peccatorem  et  Diabolus  stet  a  dextris  eorum.     Omnes  istae  maledic 
tiones  veniant  super  eos  et  persequentes  apprehendant  eos  donee  intereant.     O 
claviger  aetherie  Petre  beatissime,  exaudi  nos  famulos  tuos  suppliciter  ad  DEUM 
orantes  et  ante  confessores  CHR.ISTI  Wandregisilium,  Ansbrotum,   Wulfranum, 
et  Erembrotum  reclamantes  de  inimicis  nostris.     Exaudi  nos  etiam  famulos  tuos 
pro  peccatis  nostris  talia  patientes  ad  DEUM  et  ad   te  cum  quodam  singultu 
graviter  suspirantes  et  seepius  reclamantes  de  cunctis  omnibus  qui  nobis  mala  fe- 
cerunt.     Ergo  ponantur  et  isti  similiter  ut  rota  et  sicut  stipula  ante  faciem  venti 
et  sicut  participes  omnium  maledictionum,  earum  scilicet  quae  supra  insertae  sunt, 
donee  erubescant  et  resipiscant.     Quod  si  non  erubuerint  cessantes  a  malefactis 
suis  et  resipiscant ;    fac  eos  de  coetu  sanctorum  et  terra  viventium  aeternaliter 

eradicates  esse  atque  extorres,  nunc  et  in  perpetuum. 

Finita  Maledictione  a  Sacerdote,  sonent  fratres  campanas  et  cantent  Psalmos 
et  preces  sequentes  :  "  Usquequo,  DOMINE,  oblivisceris  ;"  "  Deus  noster  Refu- 
gium  ;"  "Quid  gloriaris  ;"  "  DEUS,  venerunt  genres  ;M  "Qui  regis  Israel;" 
"  DEUS,  quis  similis  erit ;"  "  DEUS  laudem  meam." 
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Preces, 

V .  Obscurentur  oeuli  corum  ne  videant. 

R.  Et  dorsum  eorum  semper  incnrva. 

V  .  Effunde  su]>cr  eos  irain  Tuam. 

11.  Et  furor  ir;e  Tuse  comprehendat  eos. 

V.  Fiat:  habitatio  eoruni  deserta. 

R.  F.t  in  tabernaculis  eorum  non  sit  qui  iuhabifel 

V.  Venial  mors  super  illos. 

R.  Et  descendant  in  infernum  viventes. 

V .  Pone  cos  ut  elibanum  ignis. 

R.  Tn  tempore  vultiis  Tui. 

V .  DOMINUS  in  ira  Sua  conturbabit  eo*. 

R.  Et  devorabit  eos  ignis. 

V.  Fructum  eorum  de  terra  jierdes. 

R.  Et  semen  eorum  a  filiis  hominum. 

X".  Fiat  via  illorum  tenebnc  et  lubricum. 

R  Et  Angelns  DOMINI  persec|uatur  eos. 

\  .  \  eniat  illis  laqueus  quern  ignorant. 

R.  Et  eaptio  quern  abseoiidet  apprehendet  eos, 

V.  Proptereii  I)i:rs  destruet  eos  in  finem. 

R.  Evellet  eos  et  emigrabit  eos  de  tabernaculis  eorum. 

V.  Sicut  ignis  qui  comburit  silvam  et  sieut  llamma  comburens  montes. 

R.  Ita  persequeris  illos  iii  tempestate  Tua  ct  ira  Tvia  turbabis  cos. 

V.  Tn  Di;o  faricmus  virtutem. 

R.  Et  Ip>e  ad  niiiilum  dedueet  inimieos  nostros. 

Mnrtene  dc  ^acris  Kit/bus,  torn  ii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  .'!. 


Olr'ero  I)F,O  atfjuc  dedico  omnes  res  qua:  bue  in  cbarta  tcnentur  insertre  pro  re- 
missione  peeeatorum  ineorum  ac  parentum  ct  filiorum  (aut  ])ro  quocuin(|ue  illis 
DEUS  deliberare  voluerit)  ad  serviendum  ex  bis  DKO  in  sacriliciis,  missarumque 
solemniis,  orationibns,  luminariis,  pauperum  nc  clericorum  alimoniis  et  cseteris 
divinis  eultibus  atque  Illius  Ecelesiie  utilitatibus.  Si  (]uis  autcm  inde,  quod  fieri 
nullatenus  credo,  abstulerit,  sub  poena  sacrilegii  ex  hoc  DOMINO  DEO,  Cui  eas 
offero  atque  dedico,  districtissimas  reddat  rationes. 

Si  quis  voluntati  me;e  per  quaslibet  adinventiones  seu  propositiones  (sicut 
mundus  quotidie  artibus  et  ingeniis  expolitur)  obvius  vel  repetitor,  convulsor 
etiam  aut  tergiversator  exstiterit,  anathema  sit.  Et  sicut  Dathan  et  Abirori  biatu 
lernu  absorpti  sint  viventes,  in  infernum  descendat.  Et  cum  Giexi  fraudis  mer- 
catore  et  in  pr.fsenti  et  in  futuro  s;eeulo  pattern  damnationis  excipiat  :  et  turn 
veniam  consequatur  quando  conseeuturus  est  Diabolus,  qui  sese  fallendo  aetherea 
sede  dejectus,  &c. 

Si  quis  vero,  si  ego  ipse,  &c.,  iram  Trinpe  Majestatis  incurret,  et  ante  Tribunal 
CIIRISTI  deducat  rationes. 

Si  (juis  forte  Sic.,  primum  quidem  iram  Omnipotentis  DEI  incurrat,  auferatque 
Dui:s  partem  illius  de  terra,  viventium  et  deleat  noinen  ejus  de  libro  vitse  ;  fiatque 
pars  illius  cum  bis  qui  dixerunt  DOMINO  DEO,  recede  a  nobis  ;  cum  Dathan  et 
Abiron  quos  terra  aperto  ore  deglutivit  et  vivos  infernus  absorbuit,  perennem 
incurret  damnationem.  Socius  quoque  Judte  DOMINI  proditoris  efFectus  seternis 
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cruciatibus  retrusus  teneatur ;  et  ne  ei  in  prsesenti  seculo  humanis  oculis  impune 
transire  videatur  in  corpore  quidem  proprio  futurse  damnationis  tormenta  expe- 
riatur,  sortitus  duplicem  direptionem  cum  Heliodoro  et  Antiocho,  quorum  alter 
acribus  verberibus  coercitus  vix  semivivus  evasit ;  alter  vere  nutu  superno  per- 
cussus  putrescentibus  membris  et  scatentibus  vermibus  miserrime  interiit ;  crcter- 
isque  Sacrilegis  qui  aerarium  domus  DOMINI  temerarie  prsesumpserunt,  particeps 
existat ;  habeatque  nisi  resipuerit  arcliiclavum  totius  monarchic  Ecclesiarum, 
juncto  sibi  Paulo,  obstitorem  et  amoeni  Paradisi  aditus  contradictorem. 

Vide  Notas  Horstii  in  /S".  fiernardi  Epistolas. 
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